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TOOMBS 


HOW ARCHITECTURE AND LANDSCAPE ART HAVE COMBINED 


TO BEAUTIFY THE AMERICAN SUMMER CAPITAL—A STRIKING 


DEMONSTRATION OF WHAT 
HE proud distinction of being the 
show town of America, the sum- 


I mer capital of wealth and fash- 
ion, is in some respects a disadvantage 
to Newport. Her people, her streets, 


her houses, and her gardens are sup- 
posed to be continually on dress parade. 


WEALTH AND TASTE CAN DO 


People who should know better assume 
that at this gathering-place of million- 
aires they will find no true art or beauty, 
merely a cold formalism and the oppres- 
sive atmosphere of great riches. As if 
loveliness lived only in Bohemia! 
Bellevue Avenue — which, unfortu- 
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THE CROSSWAYS, THE STUYVESANT FISH COTTAGE AT NEWPORT--HERE THE GARDEN IS LAID 
OUT IN A SIMPLE STYLE APPROPRIATE TO THE COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HOUSE 


From a photograth by Baker, New York 


nately, was planned in the early days 
of American town-building—is not all 
of Newport. Many of the mistakes 
made in its beginning have been rec- 
tified at great expense and after careful 
study; and when the grandeur of the 
Ocean Drive, the serene pastoral beauty 
of Coddington Point, and the cliffs, with 
the ocean tumbling at their base, are 
considered, the avenue, with its smart 
present-day aspect, fades into nothing- 
ness. 


A PLACE OF HISTORIC MEMORIES 


The history of Newport, the Indians’ 
“Isle of Peace,” has no less interest for 
the student than the town itself possesses 
for the visitor. ‘There is an atmosphere 
of romance, a hint of the past, in each 
old shingled house and stoop-shouldered 
shop. If only those dingy stores on the 
wharves could speak, what tales they 
would tell of life and love, and of death, 
too!. There are heavy iron chains and 
rings still in the cellar-walls of many 
of these buildings, showing where slaves 
were secured while their importers and 
their prospective purchasers discussed 


business details above. There is an old 
dwelling on the Point in whose cellar 
Captain Kidd’s money is supposed to 
have been buried, although historians 
declare that the worthy pirate was buried 
several years before the house was built. 
The tradition persists, in spite of the 
skeptical antiquarians. The Bull house, 
on Spring Street, built by an ancestor 
of Dr. William ‘Tillinghast Bull, still 
points backward to the days when Roger 
Williams was a living force in Rhode 
Island. 

All these specters of the past have 
been deserted by fashion, and yet they 
have had their effect on the formation 
of the new Newport. In spite of in- 
congruities of architecture and _ occa- 
sional garishness of detail, there hovers 
over the cliffs and the outlying points 
of the Ocean Drive an atmosphere un- 
known to other American resorts. 


THE GARDENS OF NEWPORT 


Newport’s beautiful gardens are one 
of her greatest glories. Their creation 
has been almost entirely a work of recent 
years, and it has given a truly marvelous 
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demonstration of what wealth and taste 
can do. 

Of course, old-time Newport had its 
gardens, but they were not like those of 
to-day. ‘The Marquis de Lafayette, the 
Comte de Rochambeau, and the Vicomte 
de Noailles used to frequent the pleas- 
ances of the Point, which was then the 
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PICTURESQUE WATER-GARDEN AT WYNDHAM, THE NEWPORT 
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quiet hours passed in one of those water- 
side retreats, M. de Noailles sent to Mrs. 
Thomas Robinson and her “ amiable, 
charming daughters” a ¢éte-a-téte tea 
service of Sevres. ‘The house of Quaker 


Tom Robinson and the gift service re- 
main to this day, but the garden has 
disappeared. 
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RESIDENCE OF 


MISS ROSA GROSVENOR 


From a photograph by Alman, New York 


‘court end” of the town. In the quaint 
old gardens sloping down to the quiet 
harbor, where beds of roses, phlox, 
lobelias, and hollyhocks were bordered 
with prim, self-conscious lines of box, 
the gentlemen of France spent their 
leisure in talking with the gentlewomen 
of the Colony. In commemoration of 


Fashion has moved from the “ court 
end,” with its narrow, twisting byways, 
gambrel-roofed houses, hedged gardens, 
and historic traditions, to the rugged 
cliffs and outreaching points where in 
former days cattle grazed, with not a 
tree for shelter from summer suns or 
winter storms. ‘Those barren tracts of 
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rock and scrubby bushes, where not even 
the hardy pine could brave the wintry 
blasts, have undergone a_ wonderful 
transformation since the days when 
George Bancroft, the historian, worked 
lovingly in his rose-garden bordering 
the cliffs. Flowers of every description, 
trees of tender habit, and shrubs brought 
from far to the southward, have taken 
complacent possession of the waste 
places along the ocean front. 

Like the rest of America, Newport 
had its iron age, through which, for- 
tunately, it has long ago passed. Oh, 
the ugliness of the iron lions, the imita- 
tion marble statues, and the ubiquitous 
fountain, which symbolized the Vic- 
torian era! Its only redemption was 
the splendid luxuriance of turf which 
is Newport’s one heritage from that 
period. 

Climatic conditions are all in favor of 
the gardens of Newport. Very seldom 
are there long periods of hot, exhaust- 
ing sunshine. Even in July and August, 
rains and fogs come to mitigate the sum- 
mer heat, and to keep foliage and turf 
fresh and green. As for flowers—is 
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there any flower which will not thrive 
in the Queen City? 


A CASTLE ON THE BLUFFS 


There is a distinctly personal touch 
to these domains ; one knows instinctive- 
ly that all the planning and the tending 
have not been left to professional talent. 
Glance, for instance, at Gray Crag, Mr. 
Mitchell Clark’s castle on the frowning 
bluffs overlooking Sachuset Beach. The 
picturesque building so mingles with its 
background that at twilight it becomes 
a crag indeed. Gay, frivolous flowers 
have had no opportunity to tame and 
overrun the wildness of the land. They 
would be out of place in this environ- 
ment. Hardy home-grown shrubs and 
native pines and cedars soften the harsh- 
ness of the rocks, giving no hint of hav- 
ing been the afterthoughts of man and 
not the forethoughts of nature. ‘The 
paths and bridges scaling the hills and 
crossing the ravines are stern necessities, 
and a part of the landscape. One of 
the finest views from the house is to be 
had from the rough-hewn stone loggia, 
for nothing of man’s work breaks the 
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THE ELMS, THE NEWPORT RESIDENCE OF E. J. BERWIND, A FINE RENAISSANCE CHATEAU WITH 
AN APPROPRIATE SETTING OF FORMAL GARDENS 


From a photograph by Baker, New York 
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HOPEDEN, THE NEWPORT COTTAGE OF MRS. 


HOPE GAMMELL SLATER, OF WASHINGTON 


HERE THE CHIEF FEATURE OF THE GROUNDS IS THE HYDRANGEA- 
BORDERED DRIVEWAY 


From a photograth by Alman, New York 


magnificent sweep of coast seen through 
the arched openings. 

One of the features of the interior of 
Gray Crag is the music-room, in which 
Mrs. Clark’s musicales are given during 
the summer. It has a strangely medieval 
aspect, with its high, narrow windows 
and its Mission furniture, gathered in 
the nooks and corners of old Spain. All 
noted musicians who visit Newport are 
welcomed at this castle on the bluffs. 
Mrs. Clark’s interest in music is prac- 
tical, as well as artistic. A few years 
ago she invented a sounding-board at- 
tachment for the piano, with which 
Paderewski was delighted. 

Gray Crag is an estate without a 
stable, the first of its kind in Newport. 
The gray, rough garage, apparently part 
of the massive stone wall, is hidden be- 
hind screens of cedars. ‘This was a pet 
project of Mrs. Clark’s, and has proved 
its value after three years’ trial. 


A GARDEN WON FROM THE ROCKS 


No Newport cottagers have had to 
deal with more refractory material than 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Auchincloss, the 
owners of Hammersmith Farm, on the 
Ocean Drive. ‘Their estate lies on a 
high point of land which belonged, some 
two centuries ago, to one William Bren- 
ton, whose town house still stands on 
Spring Street, a relic of the past. It 
was rough, rugged ground, with rocky 
points breaking the water’s edge, of little 
use save for grazing. Shadeless and ex- 
posed to the blighting winter gales from 
ocean and bay, to beautify it with flowers 
and greenery seemed an impossibility— 
until Mrs. Auchincloss undertook its 
redemption six years ago, and literally 
wrested from rocks and winds a delight- 
ful and cleverly varied pleasance. 

The whole plan of the Hammersmith 
garden is not seen at once; it consists 
of a series of pictures to which one is 
led by a network of paths. Some of 
these paths are wild and rocky, leading 
over hillocks and boulders, and crossing 
rustic bridges and rough stone arches ; 
others are cool and shady retreats, lined 
with laburnum .or evergreens; and still 
others are prim and formal avenues, the 
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proper approach to banks of roses and 
beds of flowering annuals. No two paths 
are alike, and no two sides of any path 
are alike. On one side may be a steep, 
grassy bank dotted with wild flowers; 
on the other, close-planted bushes with 
delicately tinted foliage, or a mass of 
Japanese barberry with its tiny leaves 
and cheerful red berries. A hundred 
varieties of hardy plants have been 
brought here to subdue the rocks and to 
find a congenial home in spots that once 
were bare and inhospitable. 
THE TWO GROSVENOR ESTATES 

Another good example of the harmony 
between a house and its surroundings is 
shown at Wyndham, the hilltop home 
of Miss Rosa Grosvenor. From each 
ivy-embowered window are water-views 
—the ocean on one side, stretching to 
meet the calmer waters of the Sound; 
the bay on the other, rough or gentle 
as the winds may be, carpeted with is- 
lands and girt with rocks. William T. 
Richards, the marine artist, has fre- 
quently painted these waterscapes. 

No high trees detract from the low, 
artistic lines of the house; the only 
touches of cultivation are given by thick- 
growing shrubs, an occasional hydran- 
gea, and red-ribbed cannas. The water- 
garden at the foot of the rocks is a 
natural basin, the logical outcome of an 
incipient marsh. Here are water-grasses 
and varicolored lilies, from the white 
with the aurora flush to the rose-pink 
Cape Cod lily. 

Miss Grosvenor is a member of the 
Grosvenor family of Providence, whose 
name means so much to the business and 
educational side of Rhode Island life. 
Her grounds adjoin those of her brother, 
William Grosvenor, who died last spring ; 
and there is a community of interest 
between Wyndham and Roslyn — Mr. 
Grosvenor’s estate—as the two establish- 
ments have a combination stable. 


A CLASSIC MANSION IN FORMAL SETTING 


Among the trees of Newport, none is 
more distinctively beautiful than the 
glossy-leafed copper beech—a European 
immigrant which has flourished and mul- 
tiplied in the New World. In the 
grounds of Dr. and Mrs. Henry Barton 
Jacobs’s classic marble mansion, they 
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form a framework that gives added dig- 
nity and stateliness. On all sides, this 
splendid house and its garden are in 
such friendly accord that one but com- 
pletes the other. Irom the wide marble 
terrace a broad flight of steps leads into 
the Italian garden, where the staid, 
supercilious cedars bring the graceful 
statuary into relief. Mrs. Jacobs has 
given the correct color-note to the whole 
by using red geraniums—hardy, hum- 
ble, yet rich and beautiful—for the nar- 
row side borders. A species of catalpa, 
which is a newcomer in the world of 
formal pleasances, but already a favor- 
ite, borders one of the pleached walks. 
As there is no view from the garden, 
it is in itself a complete picture, with- 
out a gap or an incongruity in formation 
or color. 

From the ivy-covered arbor at the end 
of the garden, paths marked by two mar- 
ble figures lead to the rose and dahlia 
borders, which are set in an embrasure 
formed by a grove of sturdy oaks, and 
which brighten a corner that would 
otherwise be somber. Lemon verbena, 
once despised, but now come. into its 
own, fills one nook with its subtle fra- 
grance all summer. It is no wonder that 
these gardens are the delight of both 
Dr. and Mrs. Jacobs, who have found 
in the task of developing them a wel- 
come relief from social and professional 
cares. Much of the statuary that beauti- 
fies them was collected during a Euro- 
pean trip two years ago, when Dr. 
Jacobs, who is an authority on tuber- 
culosis, was invited to lecture before 
some of the German universities. Mrs. 
Jacobs, it will be remembered, was the 
widow of the late Robert Garrett, well 
known as president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and as a benefactor of 
Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore. 


A STATELY FRENCH CHATEAU 


A garden that ranks among the finest 
examples of formal landscape art in 
America is that of Vernon Place, Mrs. 
Richard Gambrill’s French chateau on 
Bellevue Avenue. Here every detail is 
perfect—a somewhat cold perfection, to 
be sure, to the nature devotee who revels 
in color and bloom run riot, and who 
scorns the devastating pruning-knife ; 
but a perfection most harmonious with 
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VERNON PLACE, THE NEWPORT COTTAGE OF MRS, RICHARD GAMBRILL, A FRENCH CHATEAU 
' THAT IS ONE OF THE FINEST RESIDENCES IN THE AMERICAN SUMMER CAPITAL 
From a photograph by Alman, New York 
| . . Ty? . . . 
its environment. Wild gardens of any on the avenue, with its stately mansions 
description would be quite out of place and compact grounds, where life is 
; 
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THE EASTERN PERGOLA AT VERNON PLACE IN THESE ELABORATE GROUNDS EVERYTHING IS 
THE PERFECTION OF FORMAL LANDSCAPE ART 
From a photograth by Alman, New York 
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necessarily more formal than in the 
wider country beyond. Vernon Place 
thus typifies one phase of Newport life. 

The harmony between the house and 
its immediate surroundings is absolute. 
The wall decorations of the loggias 
opening into the terraces on the north 
and south sides of the chateau reproduce 
the colors found without. The case- 
ments of the high-arched windows and 
doors are decorated with flowers and 
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any overpowering object, and _ every- 
where there is the suggestion of un- 
crowded spaciousness. 

On the street side, by a clever use of 
white stucco walls hidden under screens 
of shrubs and vines, the bustling life 
of the town is completely obliterated. 
There are many signs that an every-day 
life is lived within these sheltering walls, 
each part of the garden is so distinctly 
usable and livable. On one of the ter- 

















THE HENRY BARTON JACOBS COTTAGE, A CLASSIC MARBLE MANSION SET IN A 
HARMONIOUS FRAMEWORK OF ARTIFICIAL GARDENS 
From a thotograth by Alman, New York 


grapes in their natural tones. ‘The wood- 
work and ceilings are cream-colored, the 
latter showing tropical birds in their 
brilliant plumage, and equally vivid 
flowers in natural positions. Even the 
rugs are in flower colors, so that as one 
passes through into the marble terraces 
overlooking the garden, there. is no dis- 
cordant note in the transition from the 
pictured to the living scene. 

Here are bay-trees and charming mar- 
ble figures in a setting of green sha- 
ding from the dull cedar to the silvery 
green of the graceful French maples. 
The delicate beauty of the bronze foun- 
tain is not marred by the proximity of 


races, under the shelter of a large fern- 
leaf beech, are comfortable white chairs 
and the round table where in the after- 
noons Mrs. Gambrill pours tea. On 
moonlight nights, coffee is served in what 
is then a garden of mystery, when even 
the marble statues seem instinct with life 
and the riant beauty of the flowers is 
chastened. 

An added cnarm to the picture are the 
pergolas, ornate and unusual, yet in per- 
fect sympathy with the finished elegance 
of the whole. ‘The chatelaine of Ver- 
non Place has shown her appreciation 
of the value of balance in the selection 
and arrangement of the statues which 
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GRAY CRAG, THE MITCHELL CLARK COTTAGE, A PICTURESQUE CASTLE ON THE BLUFFS OVER- 
LOOKING THE OCEAN-—-HERE THE NATURAL WILDNESS OF THE SURROUNDING GROUNDS 
HAS BEEN PRESERVED BY THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER 


From a photograth by Alman, New York 


distinguish these covered walks. ‘They 
represent the seasons, and are so placed 
that they are parts of the garden, al- 
though not in it. ‘They point unerring- 
ly to the flower-bordered paths which 


connect the pergolas with the French 


garden. 


OTHER FINE NEWPORT GARDENS 


The green garden of Chetwode has 
been developed by Mrs. William Storrs 
Wells with the idea of making it part 
of a large formal garden. The rubber- 
leafed rhododendron is here used most 
successfully for the low, broad borders. 
Marble steps outlined with ivy, and the 
ivy-covered urn in the center, blend har- 
moniously with the many shades of 
green. There is something indescribably 
refreshing in this sequestered garden. 
Grass walks are its connecting links with 
the house. 

In many instances where no flower- 
gardens have been attempted, hydran- 
geas are used singly and in masses. 
These highly decorative and spectacular 
bushes are too overpowering to be used 
successfully with less insistent flowers, but 
arranged as they have been at Hopeden 
—the residence of Mrs. Hope Gammell 


Slater, of Washington—they are in their 
proper sphere. Hopeden is at the be- 
ginning of the famous Cliff walk, and 
this hydrangea drive is a delightful pre- 
lude to the varied beauty of the Cliff 
gardens. 

Fountains will always play an impor- 
tant part in landscape gardening. At 
its best, a fountain is the queenly feature 
of the garden; at its worst, it may ruin 
the work of years. At the Elms, Ed- 
ward J. Berwind’s Newport estate, the 
fountain is artistic and massive. In the 
center of the walled court, it holds the 
attention through its sheer loveliness. 
Lilies float in the basin, and look modest- 
ly at the vine-filled shells forming its 
base. The bronze figures upholding the 
urn are instinct with life and spirit. 
The marble balustrade enclosing this 
grass court forms the back of the basin, 
and thus brings it into proper focus with 
the rest of the garden. 

With so much beauty and loveliness 
at every turn, it is not surprising that 
even in this show town of America the 
beauty-lover sees only the glory and 
charm of it all and seldom thinks of the 
cost—which is the truest compliment 
that can be paid to any work of art. 











CZAR, CZARINA, AND CZAREVITCH 


THE SERENE AND SECLUDED HOME LIFE LED BY THE IMPER- 
TURBABLE YOUNG SOVEREIGN OF A DISTRACTED COUNTRY 


GREAT deal has been written during 
the past few years about the per- 
sonality of the Russian Czar — 

which nevertheless, to many people, remains 
more or less of a puzzle. He has been de- 
scribed as a weakling, a coward, and a sort 
of imperial mollycoddle. Stories have been 
told of how, on the death of his father, he 
fell into a state of extreme melancholia, and 
could hardly be per- 
suaded to assume the 
crown. It was said 
that only on the strong 
urging of his uncle, 
the Prince of Wales— 
now King Edward VII 
—did he at last rouse 
himself sufficiently to 
accept the terrible bur- 
dens of his unwieldy 
and disordered em- 
pire. Since the Japa- 
nese war, the news- 
papers of the world 
have pictured him as 
hidden away in_ his 
closely guarded palace 
at Tsarskoye-Selo, sur- 
rounded by picked 
troops and shuddering 
at the rumblings of 
revolution. 

As a matter of fact, 
these conceptions of 
the Czar are more pic- 
turesque than prob- 
able. There is no good 
evidence to show that 
Nicholas II suffers 
from personal coward- 
ice. There is _ little 
doubt that, like all 
Russians, he is some- 
thing of a fatalist; and 
like his father, Alex- 
ander -III, he is not a 
man of much imagina- 
tion. f 

Andrew D. White, 


who observed him very 





Czar that is exceedingly graphic and con- 
vincing. Mr. White describes him as being 
extraordinarily indifferent to what goes on 
about him, and as possessing neither appre- 
hension nor ambition. Late? since his 
accession to his father’s throne, an official 
closely associated with him told the Amer- 
ican diplomat that “he knows nothing of 
his empire or of his people. He never goes 
out of his house if 
he can help it.” Mr. 
White adds his own 
belief that to a great 
extent Nicholas is kept 
in ignorance of the ter- 
rible conditions that 
have arisen in Russia. 

Dr. Dillon, an Irish 
journalist of wide ex- 
perience who is one 
of the first authorities 
on Russian _ affairs, 
wrote as follows, 
shortly after the 
“Bloody Sunday” out- 
break of 1905, when it 
was reported that the 
Czar was fleeing in 
terror from one hiding- 
place to another: 

“Tf the emperor has 
changed his place of 
residence several times 
of late, he acted solely 
out of consideration 
for others, not from 
any sense of personal 
insecurity. It is only 
fair to him to say that 
he is as absolutely calm 
and unmoved as he was 
after the intelligence 
had arrived that nine- 
ty-two thousand men 
had been wounded or 
killed on the Sha 
River.” 

Tolstoy has styled 
his sovereign “a most 
commonplace man,” and 
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St. Petersburg, has 
drawn a portrait of the 


From his latest photograph by Underwood & 
Underwood, New York 


evidence, Nicholas is 
a good-natured, well- 
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NICHOLAS AND ALEXANDRA FEQDQROVNA, CZAR AND CZARINA OF RUSSIA, ON BOARD OF THEIR 


YACHT, THE POLAR STAR, ON WHICH THEY MAKE FREQUENT CRUISES 
From their latest photograths by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


meaning man, colorless and_ self-centered, 
remarkably indifferent to the world about 
him, and caring little or nothing for public 
responsibilities and duties. 

His marriage with the Princess Alix of 
Hesse has greatly added to his domestic 
happiness; and since his little son Alexis 
was born, three years ago, the Czar has felt 
especially content. He is happiest when 
cruising about with his family in his mag- 
nificent yacht, the Polar Star. 


The little Czarevitch is a beautiful child, 
as may be seen from the accompanying 
photograph. His birth dispelled the super- 
stitious apprehension of many Russians, who 
had seen an ill omen in the fact that the 
first four children of the Czar were girls. 
The portrait of Nicholas II bears out Mr. 
White’s description. His face certainly gives 
no evidence of anxiety. As he walks the 
deck of his yacht, he is probably as happy 
and care-free as any sovereign in Europe. 





LOUIS BRENNAN, THE IRISH INVENTOR, 


A REVOLUTION 





AND HIS EXPERIMENTAL GYROSCOPE CAR 


IN RAILROADS 


THE REMARKABLE INVENTION EXPERIMENTALLY DEMONSTRATED BY 
LOUIS BRENNAN—WILL IT PROVE SUCCESSFUL IN PRACTICAL OPERATION? 


ITH two rails and an ordinary steam 
locomotive, the practical limit of 


safe speed was reached years ago. 
Some trains on the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in this country, 
and on a few of the leading lines of France 
and Ingland, have shown that a rate of 
sixty and even seventy miles an hour can 
be maintained for a considerable distance. 

Sut this speed demands a perfect road-bed 
and a quite or very nearly straight track. 
No engine can take a curve of short radius 
at sixty miles an hour without being thrown 
from the rails. Hence, on most of the exist- 
ing lines, the speed problem demands some 
new device if trains are to be run with 
proper safety and in quicker time. 

To solve this problem, Mr. Louis Bren- 
nan, an engineer who was born in Ireland, 
spent his early life in Australia, and now 
lives in England, has brought forward a 
most ingenious and interesting mechanism. 

In May, Mr. Brennan gave an exhibition, 
before the Royal Society in London, of a 
new kind of railway. The experiment as- 
tounded those who saw it. A single track 
was laid around the amphitheater, and on 


this track a small car, about as large as the 
ordinary compartment in an English rail- 
Way-carriage, was propelled by electricity at 
a surprising rate of speed. It rounded sharp 
corners withou: losing its equilibrium. When 
it was suddenly stopped, it stood immovable, 
upright. and with no oscillation. It was 
apparently impossible to upset the car; and 
no increase in speed affected its stability 
The explanation of this astonishing plie- 
nomenon is a simple one to mathematicians, 
now that it has been explained by Mr. Bren- 
nan. It involves the application to railroading 
of what used to be a scientific toy known as 
the gyroscope, which was invented as far 
back as the seventeenth century, and which 
has interested physicists and engineers 
ever since that time. The gyroscope is a 
sort of top, consisting of a wheel revolving 
rapidly on an axis, which can be tipped over 
horizontally without falling, as if in de- 
fiance of gravity. As every boy knows, the 
faster a top spins the steadier is its balance. 
It is only when it revolves more slowly that 
it begins to oscillate. Mr. Brennan’s gy- 
roscopic apparatus utilizes this principle by 
employing what may be called a double gy- 
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A REVOLUTION 


roscope—two large wheels revolving with 
great rapidity in opposite directions in such 
a way that when one of them is depressed 
the other is depressed in precisely the oppo- 
site direction, thus securing an even balance. 
This imparts to the cars of the gyroscopic 
railway a steadiness so absolute that it can- 
not be disturbed. It is asserted that if two 
gyroscopic trains were to rush into each 
other head on, they would both leap from 
their single track; but even then—that is, 
presumably, if they were not irretrievably 
smashed—they would not be overturned, 
but would continue to run on over sleepers, 
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THE BRENNAN GYROSCOPE CAR ASCENDING A STEEP GRADE ON THE INVENTOR’S 


EXPERIMENTAL TRACK AT 


rough ground, or any ordinary obstacle. 
Even if their wheels should be broken off, 
the carriages themselves would still remain 
in an upright position, and the passengers 
would suffer nothing worse than a_sha- 
king up. 

It is plain enough that, should the mono- 
rail car prove to be practicable on a larger 
scaie, it will revolutionize the railway sys- 
tems of the world. The question of speed 
is not the most important one involved, al- 
though even in the matter of speed the ap- 
parent possibilities of Mr. Bremniian’s in- 
vention are remarkable. He calculates that 
the rate attained by his trial car is equiva- 
lent to a speed of one hundred miles per 
hour for a full-sized motor; but a still more 
striking feature of the new system would 
be its enormous saving in the cost of rail- 
way construction. Each track would con- 
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sist of a single rail instead of two, and it 
would be needless to spend millions in the 
elimination of sharp curves and steep gra- 
dients. To cross rivers or ravines, it would 
not be necessary ‘to build vast and costly 
bridges of masonry or steel. The Brennan 
car would require nothing but a light struc- 
ture, sufficient to support a single rail, which 
need be little more than a very substantial 
wire rope. 

At the present time of writing, no full 
and scientific report of Mr. Brennan’s ex- 
periment has been published; and American 
scientists are divided in opinion as to the 
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feasibility of the gyroscope train. Their 
doubt mainly centers in the difficulty of pro- 
viding sufficient electric power on an ordi- 
nary car to keep the gyroscopes revolving 
at the high rate of speed which is necessary. 
This, however, is a practical problem which 
does not seem hopeless. 

Mr. Brennan, though not well known to 
the general public, long ago made a scien- 
tific reputation by inventing a self-steering 
torpedo, the secret of which he sold to the 
sritish government for a large sum, stated 
at more than half a million dollars. His 
new discovery is likely to be tested on a 
large scale before long, and for this test 
abundant capital will be at his command. 
When his trains are in actual operation, 
they may make our present railways seem 
as obsolete as the old-time stage-coach 
seems to-day. 








THE ALABAMA VETERANS 


BY WILLIS J. ABBOT 


JOHN T. MORGAN AND EDMUND W. PETTUS, THE LAST OF THE 


OLD SCHOOL OF SOUTHERN STATESMEN—SENATOR MORGAN’S 


RECENT DEATH ENDED AN ASSOCIATION THAT HAD LASTED 


FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 


URING the last session of Con- 
gress, when the bill increasing the 


salaries of our lawmakers was 
being debated in the Senate, the galleries 
were stirred by a few words spoken by 
the junior Senator from Alabama. ‘The 
term “ junior” suggests youth, but Ed- 
mund Winston Pettus was well past his 
cighty-fifth birthday. His beard and 
hair were gray, yet he stood firmly in his 
place; his utterance was clear and dis- 
tinct, and his mental processes were 
direct and virile. 

‘He spoke that day for his colleague, 
John Tyler Morgan, who was himself in 
his eighty-third year. ‘Throughout that 
session—destined to be his last—Senator 
Morgan had worked at the business of 
the national legislature as do few younger 
men. ‘This is what Mr. Pettus said of his 
colleague, who was also his old friend 
and his neighbor in the little Alabama 
city from which both men hailed. No 
one who knows Pettus and who knew 
Morgan could question the truth of the 
veteran Senator’s words: 

The senior Senator from Alabama com- 
menced life without anything. You have 
all seen how hard he works here. He has 
worked that way all his life. I have been 
his associate and adversary for over sixty 
years. He commenced life working, and he 
has been at it ever since. When he came 
to the Senate his income was something 
in the neighborhood of fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. He owned a good dwelling- 
house at Selma, and he owned a good plan- 
tation. He has been here now for thirty 
years. Had he worked at his profession, 
I have no doubt in the world that, on an 


average, his income would have been at 
least twenty thousand dollars a year. 

The senior Senator from Alabama came 
here in moderate circumstances, and_he is 
in very moderate circumstances to-day. 
Shall he deny himself the right to a little 
more adequate compensation? His estate 
is worth only about as much to-day as it 
was when he came; and, to tell the truth, 
our people are proud that he is worth no 
more. It may be a singular sort of thing, 
but they are proud of him because he has 
not become rich. 


I sat in the press gallery of the Senate 
when Mr. Pettus made this statement. 
The emotion with which he spoke im- 
pressed me, and I was not surprised to 
see Senators on both sides of the chamber 
go to him and compliment him upon 
what he had said, and the manner in 
which he had said it. Senator Morgan, 
of course, was absent. 


ASSOCIATES FOR SIXTY YEARS 


I noticed also that when Mr. Pettus 
spoke of having been associated with 
Senator Morgan for more than sixty 
years, distinguished members of the 
American “ upper house” looked up with 
interest. Sixty years is a long space 
of life. Few, indeed, are the men of 
national prominence whose active careers 
have lasted so long. 

The scene would have been doubly 
striking and pathetic if it had been pos- 
sible to foresee that the long association 
of the two Southern veterans was so soon 
to be terminated by the death of the 
younger man. When Morgan passed 
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THE LATE JOHN TYLER MORGAN, OF ALABAMA-—BORN JUNE 20, 1824, DIED JUNE ITI, 1907, 
A MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE FROM 1877 TO THE TIME OF HIS DEATH 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 


away, on the 11th of June, he had re- 
cently completed his fifth term in the 
Senate. ‘This did not make him the 
dean of the body, for Senator Allison 
entered it four years before him; but it 
equaled the record of ‘Thomas H. Benton, 
whose “ Thirty Years in the United States 
Senate” is a political classic. Pettus, the 
older man by almost three years, is much 
newer to the Senate, having not yet fin- 
ished his second term. 


Alabama has always stood sturdily 
back of the men who served the State 
well at Washington, For example, Sen- 
ator Pugh, who died only a few months 
ago, entered Congress in 1859. He 
withdrew to go into the Confederate 
Congress, and served as a private in the 
Confederate army. He was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1880, and 
served three terms. When he was sev- 
enty-seven years of age, so the story runs 
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EDMUND WINSTON PETTUS, OF ALABAMA—BORN JULY 6, I182I, A MEMBER OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE SINCE 1867 


From his latest photograph —copyright, 1907, by Clinedinst, Washington 


—though I do not insist on its truth— 
Senator Pettus asked his influence for 
election to a judgeship in Alabama. 

“You are too old,” said the youthful 
Pugh of seventy-seven to the childlike 
Pettus of seventy-six. 

“Indeed!” said Pettus. “If I am 
too old to be a judge, I will show you 
that I am not too old to be a United 
States Senator.” 


Whereupon he went before the people 
of Alabama, offering himself as a candi- 
date against Senator Pugh, and defeated 
him, 

Senator Pettus was one of the dashing 
young men in the Confederate army dur- 
ing the Civil War. He is the one vet- 
eran of the Mexican War now in public 
life in the United States. He was a 
Forty-Niner, too, and finds pleasure even 

















at this date in telling how he rode across 
the great American desert in search of 
gold, with few provisions, but with a 
Bible in one pocket and a Shakespeare 
and a Burns in the other. He says now 
to his friends, that such education as 
he may have has been derived mainly 
from those three books, studied in the 
solitude of the desert. 

During their ten years of joint service 
in the Senate the two Alabama veterans 
came to occupy a distinct position in the 
“upper house.” They were relics of a 
past era of statesmanship differing widely 
from the ideas and beliefs that dominate 
public life to-day. Southern Democrats 
of the Jacksonian school, old soldiers of 
the Confederacy, they were used to fight- 
ing in the minority. Old-fashioned? Of 
course they were old-fashioned. The 
War of 1812 was not long finished when 
they came into the world. ‘They remem- 
bered the fight with Mexico as well as 
we remember the brief campaign against 
Spain. As mature men, they fought in 
the Civil War, which we are trying to 
forget. They grew up and entered public 
life in a State which clings to the 
theory of State sovereignty, and they 
always insisted on that principle. Cu- 
riously enough, they two alone voted with 
Senator Foraker— in so many respects 
their political antithesis—against the bill 
empowering the central government to 
regulate railway rates. 

Mr. Morgan was known to newspaper 
men as one of the few members of the 
Senate from whom no information could 
be obtained as to what was done in 
executive: session. Among Washington 
correspondents the executive session is a 
thing to laugh at. Of course, electric 
bells ring all through the corridors and 
galleries, and everybody is turned out, but 
there never has been a time when the cor- 
respondents have not reported practically 
everything that was said and done in 
this supposedly secret session. ‘They 
never learned anything from Senator 
Morgan, however. He always took the 
executive sessions seriously, and refused 
to talk about what was done. 

Pettus, too, has always been a cham- 
pion of the dignity of the Senate. When 
the chamber has been in disorder—that 
is, when conversation among the Senators 
has reached a point that interrupts busi- 
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ness—the mere suggestion on the part of 
the presiding officer that the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama shall be called to the 
chair has been sufficient to bring order. 
When he presides he handles the Senate 
as a schoolmaster conducts his school. 

It is to be said that this regard for 
legislative dignity is much more charac- 
teristic of the Southern members than of 
those from the North and West. ‘The 
Southerners seem to feel that the high 
traditions of the Senate are worth pre- 
serving. Looking upon a seat in it as a 
great honor, they strive so to act as to 
indicate that the honor was merited. I 
wish I could say the same for all their 
colleagues from other sections; but they 
seem, too often, to regard the Senate as 
more or less of a private asset, which can 
be utilized for personal advantage. 

It has been said in recent years of 
Morgan and Pettus that they almost con- 
stituted a third party in the Senate. At 
the same time, they were far from acting 
as a unit on every issue that came before 
them. Two old-line Democrats as they 
were, residents of the same town, and 
friends for sixty years, they were by no 
means identical in their political opin- 
ions. It must be remembered that in the 
South the antagonism between individual | 
Democrats is sometimes as great as that 
in the North between the Democrat and 
the Republican. When Mr. Pettus said, 
in his speech already quoted, “I have 
been his associate and adversary over 
sixty years,” he said something which 


- would be almost inexplicable to the av- 


erage Northern man; but it is the po- 
lite expression of a positive fact. The 
two Senators differed so often that a 
flippant newspaper article not long ago 
suggested that their one bond of union 
was a common fondness for chewing to- 
bacco. 

But of neither man has it ever been 
said that he was anything but absolutely 
honest and high-minded. Against neither 
has it been charged that he represented 
anything in the Senate except the people 
of his State and the people of the United 
States. Their strongest political adver- 
saries in the Senate regarded Morgan, and 
still regard Pettus, with sincere respect 
and warm personal affection — a fitting 
tribute to statesmen of so admirable a 


type. 














IF NAPOLEON HAD WON 


BY THOMAS E. WATSON 


ForMERLY CONGRESSMAN FROM GEORGIA, AND AUTHOR oF ‘‘ THE STORY OF 
France," ‘‘ NAPOLEON,” ETC. 


AN 


INTERESTING HISTORICAL SPECULATION—WHAT WOULD HAVE 


BEEN THE RESULT TO FRANCE, AND TO THE WORLD IN GENERAL, 
HAD NAPOLEON BEATEN THE ALLIES IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815? 


the Waterloo campaign are fully 
aware of the fact that the armies 
at which Napoleon made his dash across 


[tte who have made a study of 


the Belgian frontier, in June, 1815, 
escaped annihilation by the merest 
chance. When the boom of cannon 


broke in upon the security of Brussels on 
the night of the famous ball, and the 
Duke of Wellington retired to a private 
room to read despatches from the front, 
he hit off the situation accurately when 
he exclaimed, with an oath: 

“Bonaparte has humbugged me! ” 

Scattered in  cantonments that 
stretched along a distance of nearly 
eighty miles, the allied army had been 
completely surprised. Had Napoleon 
been well served, the Prussians would 
have been destroyed while the English 
lay within their lines, and then the Eng- 
lish themselves would have been over- 
whelmed by irresistible superiority of 
numbers. 

The Allies were saved by a series of 
providential happenings which no human 
foresight could have taken into the 
calculations. 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS 


First of all, there was the desertion of 
the French general Bourmont, who car- 
ried with him the fateful knowledge of 
the emperor’s plans. But for this, the 
Prussians would have been caught 
napping so soundly that they could have 
offered no effectual resistance. 

Second, there was the misdirection of 
D’Erlon’s corps of twenty thousand men, 
which, ordered first one way, then an- 


other, and then back again, gave no aid 
to Napoleon at Ligny, nor to Ney at 
Quatre-Bras, when its active cooperation 
on either field would have been decisive 
of the result. 

Third, the frightful mistake in the 
orders to Marshal Grouchy—either in 
their transmission or in the construction 
placed on them by the recipient—which 
allowed Bliicher to come between Napo- 
leon and his lieutenant, when the em- 
peror meant that Grouchy should always 
maneuver between himself and the Prus- 
sians. 

Minor occurrences contributed to the 
climax of disaster—such as the sending 
of orders by a single staff-officer, who was 
killed on duty; but these three were the 
overshadowing causes of French defeat 
at Waterloo, where the action began at 
nearly midday, and where Napoleon had 
to fight two armies after two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

Old Bliicher had struggled across 
muddy fields in time to reach out the 
hand of salvation to the hard-pressed 
Wellington, while Grouchy was still 
“amusing himself at Gembloux,” many 
miles away. 

For all practical purposes, Welling- 
ton’s supports were on hand at the open- 
ing of the battle, while Napoleon’s 
might as well have been in China or 
Labrador. 

Suppose Napoleon had not been so 
impatient to open the campaign; sup- 
pose he had delayed two weeks and got 
the thirty thousand soldiers who were 
in La Vendée; suppose he had waited 
to recuperate his own physical strength, 
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and to cure himself of the local com- 
plaint which made it a torture to ride on 
horseback ; suppose it had not rained on 
the 17th of June; suppose his plans had 
worked as he had the right to expect— 
what would have been the result to him- 
self and to the European world? 


THE PROBABLE RESULT IN FRANCE 


It is reasonably certain that Napoleon 
would have been, for the remainder of 
his life, a constitutional ruler. The 
great, essential principles of the French 
Revolution would have become a part of 
the fundamental law of France, without 
further vicissitude. 

“The career open to talent” would 
have been the Napoleonic equivalent for 
equality of opportunity; and the Legion 
of Honor, wherein merit was the test of 
nobility, would have given France a 
truer aristocracy than mere birth can 
ever produce. 

It will be remembered that upon his 
return from Elba, Napoleon had seemed 
to recognize the fact that the day of 
autocratic personal government was gone 
forever. He had consented, with 
apparent earnestness, to changes which 
made him a constitutional king. This 
he did after consultation with such true 
and tried republicans as Carnot and 
Benjamin Constant; and while he had 
insisted upon promulgating this “ act 
additional” as an imperial decree, he 
had likewise referred it to a free vote of 
the people. At the same time, he had 
taken strong ground against a hereditary 
nobility, advancing against it just such 
arguments as Jefferson might have 
urged; and he significantly contended 
for the state’s right to confiscate swollen 
fortunes. 

Therefore, it is reasonably certain that 
had Napoleon been triumphant over the 
Allies in 1815, his crown would have 
descended, in due course, to his son. 
The principles of the Ffench Revolution 
would thus have reached a working com- 
promise with the principles of legitimacy 
and divine right; and France would 
have realized that fusion of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy which Napo- 
leon always believed to be best for her 
people. 

It was never his idea that the French 
of that day were capable of such a gov- 
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ernment as the English enjoyed. Least 
of all did he think that they were 
capable of popular self-government, as 
in the United States. It was his convic- 
tion that traditions in France were too 
deeply rooted; political education and 
training too rudimentary; the tendency 
to mob violence and class reprisals too 
strong. Who that recalls subsequent 
history—the revolution of 1830, and the 
Commune of 1870, and the deadly ran- 
cor of classes in France to-day—can say 
with anything like dogmatic certainty 
that the great emperor was not right? 


THE ALTERED HISTORY OF EUROPE 


But what would have been the effect 
upon Great Britain and upon continental 
Europe had Napoleon won in 1815? 

It can all be summed up in one 
sentence: Zhere would have been no 
setback to liberalism. 

The principles of the French Revolu- 
tion would have gone on their way, 
bloodlessly conquering. The beneficent 
work which Napoleon had begun would 
not have been interrupted. There would 
have been no White Terror, no Holy 
Alliance, no gibbeting of democrats 
because they were democrats, no chain- 
ing up again of hand and tongue and 
pen and mind by despotic monarchs. 
Had Napoleon won in 1815, there would 
have been no Austrian tyranny over 
Italy, no French army to pin down Ital- 
ian patriotism and uphold the temporal 
power of the Pope. There would have 
been no suppression of the German 
peoples by the Metternich policy of 
“keeping things just as they are.” 
There would have been no horrible re- 
action in Spain, and no rechaining of the 
Spanish people under a medieval autoc- 
racy. 

Had Napoleon won in 1815, even 
Great Britain would have been blessed. 
The grand principles for which Charles 
James Fox so long contended . would 
have gained the ascendent over the nar- 
rowing tendencies of Pitt, Castlereagh, 
and Burke. The reign of terror wherein 
so many good men lost their lives for the 
crime of being democrats would never 
have disgraced English history. After 
Napoleon’s final overthrow, free speech 
and liberal principles suffered a long 
and dreary eclipse in Great Britain, and 
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it was not till another generation had 
come into the world that the lost ground 
was recovered. 


WHAT NAPOLEON DID FOR ITALY 


In the memoirs of General Gregorio 
Pépé, you will find written, in relation 
to the people of the Italian states: 


We had made more progress within the 
space of ten years than our ancestors had 
done in three centuries. We had acquired 
the French civil, criminal, and commercial 
code; we had abolished the feudal system; 
we had a National Guard composed of all 
classes; the clergy was almost abolished, as 
it had been deprived of its ill-gotten wealth. 
All corruption on the part of magistrates 
had been done away with by a more careful 
selection of the men raised to so important 
an office, and by the improved method with 
which justice was administered. 


If such was the improvement wrought 
by Napoleon in Italy—where he said 
that he had been able to find but one 
man to help him with his task—we can 
readily understand what his work was 
in France, in the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and in Holland. Had _ he 
triumphed in 1815, this mighty work of 
reform would have gone on with accel- 
erated speed. His downfall put a stop 
to it. Not only that, but the old abuses 
came back again, with appetites whetted 
by their long fast. The era of reaction 
which followed is one of the blackest 
chapters in modern history. 

Had Napoleon won in 1815, his 
triumph would have had a far-reaching 
influence on the spirit of nationality in 
Surope, for his own power rested not 
upon divine right, but upon the right of 
a people to choose its own rulers. What 
a leverage this principle, succeeding in 
France, might have had in Poland, in 
Hungary, and even in Ireland, one may 
easily conceive. With his final triumph, 
there can be little doubt that Napoleon’s 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw would have 
widened into a restored Poland; and 
that Kossuth’s dream of Hungarian in- 
dependence would have been realized 
without the shedding of a drop of 
human blood. 


FOX’S GREAT PLEA FOR PEACE 


An eternal monument to the honor of 
France and of Napoleon is the speech 
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made by Charles Fox in the British 
Parliament, on the night of February 
3, 1800. 

There had been seven years of war 
between France and Great Britain; but 
as soon as Napoleon became the ex- 
ecutive chief of the French government 
he immediately wrote to the King of 
England, proposing peace. William 
Pitt made a long and bitter speech 
against the acceptance of the overtures 
of the First Consul. At a late hour, 
Fox rose to reply, and his argument in 
favor of stopping the war is one of the 
most powerful and honorable efforts of 
human eloquence. 

In this masterly speech, of which the 
most telling part is given below, Fox re- 
views at length the underlying causes of 
the long and ruinous struggle; and he 
establishes the fact, for all time, that 
France was the victim of aggression 
from the very beginning. Commencing 
with the secret conferences and agree- 
ments of the Emperor of Germany and 
the King of Prussia at Pilnitz and 
Mantua, he demonstrates that the united 
energies of Germany, Prussia, and Great 
Britain had been put forth to prevent 
the French people from regulating their 
own domestic concerns. 


This country was the aggressor in the 
war. But with regard to Austria and 
Prussia—is there a man who for one mo- 
ment can dispute that they were the ag- 
gressors? It will be vain for the right 
honorable gentlemen to enter into long and 
plausible reasoning against the evidence of 
documents so clear, so decisive—so fre- 
quently, so thoroughly investigated. The 
unfortunate Louis XVI himself, as well as 
those who were in his confidence, has borne 
decisive testimony to the fact that between 
him and the emperor there was an intimate 
correspondence and a perfect understand- 
ing. Do I mean by this that a positive 
treaty was entered into for the dismember- 
ment of France? Certainly not; but no 
man can read the declarations which were 
made at Mantua, as well as at Pilnitz, as 
they are given by Bertrand de Moleville, 
without acknowledging that there was not 
merely an intention, but a declaration of an 
intention, on the part of the great powers of 
Germany, to interfere in the internal affairs 
of France, for the purpose of regulating the 
government against the opinion of the peo- 
ple. This, though not a plan for the par- 
tition of France, was, in the eye of reason 
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and common sense, an aggression. against 
France. 

The right honorable gentleman denies that 
there was such a thing as a treaty of Pil- 
nitz. Granted. But was there not a declara- 
tion which amounted to an act of hostile 
aggression? The two powers, the Emperor 
of Germany and the King of Prussia, made 
a public declaration that they were deter- 
mined to employ their forces, in conjunction 
with those of the other sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, “to put the King of France in a situa- 
tion to establish, in perfect liberty, the 
foundations of a monarchical government 
equally agreeable to the rights of sover- 
eigns and the welfare of the French.” 
Whenever the other princes should agree to 
cooperate with them, “then, and in that 
case, their majesties were determined to act 
promptly, and by mutual consent, with the 
forces necessary to obtain the end proposed 
by all of them. In the mean time they de- 
clared that they would give orders for their 
troops to be ready for actual service.” 

Now, I would ask gentlemen to lay their 
hands upon their hearts, and say what the 
fair construction of this declaration was— 
whether it was not a menace and an insult 
to France, since, in direct terms, it declared 
that whenever the other powers should con- 
cur, they would attack France, then at peace 
with them, and then employed only in do- 
mestic and internal regulations? 

Let us suppose the case to be that of 
Great Britain. Will any gentleman say, if 
two of the great powers should make a pub- 
lic declaration that they were determined to 
make an attack on this kingdom as soon as 
circumstances should favor their intention; 
that they only waited for this occasion; and 
that in the mean time they would keep their 
forces ready for the purpose—that it would 
not be considered by the parliament and 
people of this country as an hostile aggres- 
sion? And is there an Englishman in 
existence who is such a friend to peace as 
to say that the nation could retain its honor 
and dignity if it should sit down under 
such a menace? I know too well what is 
due to the national character of England to 
believe that there would be two opinions on 
the case, if thus put home to our own feel- 
ings and understandings. 

We must, then, respect in others the in- 
dignation which such an act would excite 
in ourselves; and when we see it estab- 
lished on the most indisputable testimony 
that both at Pilnitz and at Mantua declara- 
tions were made to this effect, it is idle 
to say that, as far as the emperor and the 
King of Prussia were concerned, they were 
not the aggressors in the war. 


The war, then, between France and 


the aggressive monarchies was a struggle 
of aristocracies to check the spread of 
democratic principles. 

This war came to Napoleon by in- 
heritance. He did not begin it. He 
tried in vain to stop it. His downfall 
in 1815 left monarchical principles 
triumphant. Had he won, it is not too 
much to say that democratic princi- 
ples would have conquered the civilized 
world within one generation. 


THE APOSTLE OF DEMOCRACY 


An English historian who does not 
love Napoleon concludes one of his chap- 
ters in these words: 


The influence which Napoleon exerted 
upon the course of human affairs is without 
parallel in history. Never before did one 
man’s hands scatter seeds destined to pro- 
duce a harvest of political change so vast 
and so beneficent. It was he who roused 
Italy from her sleep of centuries, and led 
her toward that free and national life which 
she at length enjoys. It was he who, by 
destroying the innumerable petty states of 
Germany, inspired that dream of unity 
which it has required more than half a cen- 
tury to fulfil, He was the dreaded apostle 
of democracy. 


When we bear in mind that it was 
not till 1830 that the people of France 
could again rouse themselves to shake 
off a hateful, tyrannical yoke; that it 
was not till 1833 that the German 
liberals laid the foundations upon which 
they have since so strenuously built; 
that it was not till 1870 that Italian 
nationality won its belated victory; and 
that it was not till 1906 that Russian 
millions woke to their own existence— 
when we bear these things in mind, we 
can measure the world’s losses in the 
triumph of absolutism at Waterloo, and 
we can estimate, by contrast, what 
liberalism would have gained had Napo- 
leon won. 


NAPOLEON’S OWN STATEMENT 


During the years of captivity at St. 
Helena, much of the fallen emperor’s 
thought was given to the draping of his 
historical figure for posterity. There- 
fore, due allowance must be made for 
self-interest in all that he said. Never- 
theless, it is interesting to read what he 
himself avers that he would have done 
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had he not been overthrown. Speaking 
to his companion in exile, Las Casas, 
he remarked: 


Peace concluded at Moscow would have 
fulfilled and wound up my hostile expedi- 
tions. It would have been, with respect to 
the grand cause, the end of struggle and 
the commencement of security. A new 
horizon, new undertakings, would have 
unfolded themselves, adapted to the well- 
being and prosperity of all. The founda- 
tion of the European system would have 
been laid, and my only remaining task 
would have been its organization. Satis- 
fied on these points, and everywhere at 
peace, I should have also had my congress 
and my Holy Alliance. These are plans 
which were stolen from me. In that as- 
sembly of all the sovereigns, we should have 
discussed our interest in a family way, and 
settled our accounts with the people as a 
clerk does with his master. 

The cause of the age was victorious, the 
Revolution accomplished. The only point in 
question was to reconcile it with what it 
had not destroyed. But that task belonged 
to me. I had for a long time been making 
preparations for it, at the expense, perhaps, 
of my popularity. No matter. I became the 
arch of the old and new alliance, the 
natural mediator between the ancient and 
the modern order of things. I maintained 
the principles and possessed the confidence 
of the one; I had identified myself with the 
other. I belonged to them both; I should 
have acted conscientiously in favor of each. 
My glory would have consisted in my equity. 

Powerful as we were, all that we might 
have conceded would have appeared grand. 
It would have gained us the gratitude of the 
people. At present, what they may extract 
will never seem enough to them, and they 
will be uniformly distrustful and discon- 
tented. 

I wished to establish the same principles, 
the same system everywhere—a European 
code of law; a court of European appeal, 
with full powers to redress all wrong de- 
cisions, as ours at home redress those of 
our tribunals; money of the same value but 
with different coins; the same weights, the 
same measures, the same laws. Europe 
would soon, in that manner, have really 
been Wut the same people, and every one 
who trayeled would have everywhere found 
himself in one common country. I should 
have required that all the rivers should be 
navigable in common; that the seas should 
be thrown open; that the great standing 
armies should in future be reduced to noth- 
ing more than a guard for the sovereign. 
On my return to France, in the bosom of 
my country, at once great, powerful, mag- 
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nificent, at peace, and glorious, I would have 
proclaimed the immutability of boundaries, 
all future wars purely defensive, all new 
aggrandizement antinational. 

I would have associated my son with the 


empire. My dictatorship would have ter- 
minated, and his constitutional reign com- 
menced. - Paris would have been the capital 
of the world, and the French the envy of 
nations. My leisure and my old age would 
have been consecrated, in company with the 
empress, and during the royal apprentice- 
ship of my son, in visiting, with my own 
carriage, every corner of the empire, in 
receiving complaints, in redressing wrongs, 
in founding monuments, and in doing good 
everywhere and by every means. These, 
my dear Las Casas, were among my dreams. 


Suppose this to have been mere dream- 
ing—what dream was ever more nobly 
statesmanlike? Suppose it to have been 
mere talking for effect—does not the con- 
ception itself compel admiration? 

In the light of the present situation in 
Russia, one realizes the marvelous insight 
and foresight of Napoleon when he said: 

At present, what they (the people) may ex- 
tract (from their rulers) will never seem 
enough to them, and they will be uniformly 
distrustful and discontented. 


Again, consider how tardily and 
feebly the leaders of the world’s thought 
are now trying, with Hague tribunals 
and congresses, to bring about just such 
an international peace pact as Napoleon 
sketched at St. Helena! 

Often, during. these latter years, we 
have heard philanthropic statesmen and 
publicists suggesting, as a novelty, the 
plan of an international court before 
which should come, for hearing and ad- 
judication, the disputes of kings and 
peoples. Yet, nearly a century ago, Na- 
poleon proclaimed as one of his own ideas 
“a European code of law; a court of 
European appeal, with full powers to 
redress all wrong decisions.” 

Consider one by one the thoughts ex- 
pressed in Napoleon’s statement to Las 
Casas, and you will be powerfully im- 
pressed by the suggestion that this captive 
of the combined kings of the Old World 
carried in his brain and heart the ideals 
of modern progress. It is only fair to 
believe that had he won and been left at 
peace, the mighty worker who reorganized 
France would have broadened the scope of 
his energies and reorganized Europe. 
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BY EVELYN VAN BUREN 


WITH A DRAWING BY 


T was the beginning of the London 
| season. Letitia, perched behind her 
basket of flowers at the park en- 
trance, gazed admiringly, eagerly, lov- 
ingly upon the beautiful ladies as they 
passed her, riding luxuriously in the June 
sunshine. 

Letitia knew them all. There were 
the French ones in their wonderful colors, 
whose animated chatter she could not un- 
derstand; the sweet English girls with 
tulle bows under their chins; and the 
Americans. 

Letitia believed that she loved the 
pretty Americans best—they laughed in 
such unrestrained happiness, they bought 
such great bunches of her flowers, and 
flitted away bidding her “keep the 
change.” 

Letitia basked joyfully in their splen- 
dor and wove about them sweet romances. 


II 


NankipPoo, the little black Pomera- 
nian, was riding in Hyde Park with his 
mistress, Miss Elizabeth Sheldon. 

Notwithstanding her deep affection for 
the tiny black creature at her feet, Miss 
Sheldon failed strangely to respond to 
its upward adoring gaze. Her lovely 
eyes were fixed thoughtfully upon a point 
ahead. 

Nankipoo yawned, stood up, and 
stretched his little legs. A gay crimson 
automobile puffed into sight, the horses 
shied, the smoothly rolling carriage 
lurched, and Nankipoo, unnoticed, was 
dashed upon his little nose into the road- 
way. He sneezed and coughed the dust 
from his dainty nostrils, and, recovering 
his presence of mind, sent forth a tiny 
wail, that, alas! above the pattering 


hoofs, failed to carry. Miss Sheldon, 
unheeding, was driven on. 
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Nankipoo shook himself, and in fright 
and humiliation fled to the shelter of 
a sweet-smelling shrub, and nestled, trem- 
bling, in the grass. 

At the Marble Arch Miss Sheldon de- 
cided to leave the park. She leaned 
forward to instruct the coachman—and 
missed Nankipoo. 

He was not hidden in the soft folds of 
her gown. He was gone! 

“ James!” 

The horses were checked sharply. 

“The little dog has fallen from the 
carriage,” said Miss Sheldon quickly. 
“Return to the Piccadilly entrance, ex- 
actly as you came, and keep a sharp 
lookout.” She sat eagerly erect, watching 
keenly. 

At the Piccadilly gate, James drew up. 

“‘ Drive back slowly,” said Miss Shel- 
don. ‘Stop if you see a policeman.” 

As the carriage turned, a man, standing 
beside his mount at the edge of the 
shaded bridle-path; caught Miss Shel- 
don’s eye. She bowed; she smiled. 
“Wait, James!” 

The gentleman instantly and eagerly 
made his way to her side. He bent 
over the little hand extended to him. He 
sighed. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, twice zis after- 
noon have you passed me and did not 
see—”’ 

““Nankipoo is lost,” cried Miss Shel- 
don. “Oh, count, if you would ride 
all through the park looking for himn— 
if you would tell everybody you see to 
look for him—if you would find him—” 

The count drew a quick breath. 

“It shall be—it must be!” he mur- 
mured, and, bowing low, returned hero- 
ically to the bridle-path. 

Miss Sheldon’s carriage continued its 
course with frequent stoppings. Many 
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persons whom Miss Sheldon knew were 
spoken to and told of her loss ; and, when 
they accused her of having previously 
passed them heartlessly without recog- 
nition, she said that it was the lovely 
day, that she had been dreaming, and 
that that was how she had lost Nankipoo. 

“Am I not punished enough?” she 
added sadly, and with her smile came 
forgiveness from all. 


III 


THE sun had set; the last carriages 
had rolled gaily from the park. Letitia 
drooped over her remaining flowers and 
longed for tea. 

A horse cantered briskly from the park 
and was reined in at the curb. The rider 
surveyed critically his surroundings, and 
espied Letitia. He motioned. She gath- 
ered her flowers and ran to his side. He 
shook his head. 

“No flowers, mademoiselle, if you 
please,” he said. ‘A dog, a Jeetle black 
dog, of long hair—” The gentleman’s 
white fingers moved as if to enclose the 
minute creature, and a soaring sweep of 
arm indicated its flowing hair. “ He has 
been to-day lost in ze park here—if you 
should see him, mademoiselle, stop him 
and bring to me!” He tapped his im- 
maculate plaid shirt-front with two fin- 
gers. “I geeve a reward,” he murmured 
—“ liberal!” 

From a dazzling jeweled case that 
clicked in opening, he extracted a card 
and handed it to Letitia. ‘I thank you, 
mademoiselle.’” He bowed, lifted his 
reins, and galloped away grandly. 

Letitia watched him out of sight. His 
gorgeous bearing was of more moment 
than his loss. 

Behind her _ flower-basket, Letitia 
scanned his card. She peered closer. 

“Ho!” she gasped. “Can it be— 
Count—an’ ’e spoke to me—yes, ’e spoke 
to me—to me—” 

“Ty say, miss—” 

Letitia raised her eyes. Before her, 
thoughtfully twirling his mustache, stood 
a frock-coated young man. 

“T say,” he repeated with a confiden- 
tial air, ‘a friend of mine lost a ripping 
little black dog in the park this afternoon 
—a quaint little hairy chap. It occurred 
to me you might see him. Now, if you 
should—or any news you might let me 
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have at my chambers—here’s my card— 
I’d pay you for. Would you trouble to 
keep a lookout?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Letitia. 

“Thanks so much!” The young man 
removed his silk hat, and, passing his 
handkerchief carefully about the inside, 
loped thoughtfully away. 

Letitia squinted at the card. An in- 
dignant little cry escaped her. 

“°E ain’t a count—or nothink! Mr. 
Reginald Mister! Count Funny- 
name gits the dorg, if I do.” Letitia 
began rapidly gathering her flowers. 

A cab stopped at the curb and a tall, 
bareheaded, smiling young man in eve- 
ning dress sprang to the walk and ap- 
proached her. 

“Want to buy you out. How much?” 
he said. His accent betrayed him. 

Letitia accordingly named her price. 
He tossed her a sovereign and took the 
flowers. “ Keep the change,” he said, 
digging his nose into the blossoms, “ and 
if you should see anything of a little 
black, long-haired dog, loose around here, 
grab him—he’s a prize Pomeranian, lost 
in the park this afternoon—name’s Nan- 
kipoo.” The young man laughed; so 
did Letitia. 

“ Wot’ll I do with ’im, sir, if I find 
im ? ” 

“ Bring him to me, little lady, and get 
two more gold pieces.” 

The young man held out a card. 
“That’s my name,” he said. “ William 
Hamilton Baxter, Hotel 34 

“T can read, sir,” said Letitia proudly. 

‘“ Bully!” exclaimed Mr. Baxter. 
“T’ll bet you find Nankipoo.” 

He entered the park and followed 
slowly the winding path, whistling softly. 

Letitia waited. Presently he came 
back to her. The breeze had rumpled 
his light hair, and his brows met in a 
frown of grave concern. 

“You see,” he paused almost apolo- 
getically, “I ask you to look in the 
park because timid little Nankipoo would 
not take flight from you, as from a man. 
He’s very timid. I’ve advertised of 
course, but—” 

“Leave it to me, sir,” said Letitia 
assuringly. “If ’e’s in the park, I'll 
’ave ’im.” 

Mr. Baxter stood sniffing his flowers, 
reluctant to go. 
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‘‘OH, BILLY, BILLY, HOW GOOD YOU'VE BEEN ! 
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LETITIA’S FIND 


“ Nankipoo belongs to a girl—a young 
lady who loves him foolishly ’—he 
smiled indulgently and changed the term 
—‘ loves him dearly, and for her sake—” 

The sudden mirthful twinkle in Le- 
titia’s eyes checked Mr. Baxter. He 
smiled. ‘‘ Good night, little lady,” he 
said, and returned to the waiting cab. 

“?F’s the one. ’E’ll do,” was Letitia’s 
cryptic murmur. 

She rose, dropped her stool into the 
empty flower-basket, thrust it back 
against the iron pickets, and entered the 
park, seeking the shadows and quiet nooks 
behind the benches. She crept stealthily 
along, softening her harsh voice and 
calling gently, whistling softly, and ma- 
king various tender, inarticulate little 
sounds, enticing enough to lure the most 
timid dog from hiding. 

She searched with tireless energy every 
nook and cranny of the well-known park, 
and with the fruitlessness of the chase 
came the realization of what Nankipoo’s 
reward meant to her—a new outfit for 
the next bank holiday. She had seen it 
adorning a wax lady in a second-hand 
shop in the Fulham Road. On a card, 
pinned to the lady’s arm, it said: “ Fifty 
shillings buys this costume outright!” 

Ah, to be able to buy that, what 
would she not give! 

Letitia sank dejectedly upon a bench. 
She was tired and hungry, and it was 
late. Something moved stealthily over 
the grass. She watched. There were 
audible little sniffs. ' 

“Nankipoo, come along then,” cooed 
Letitia. A moist little nose met her out- 
stretched hand. Letitia swiftly and 
gently snatched up the tiny, quivering 
object and clasped it to her, stroking it 
and murmuring soothingly. 

She walked back to the gate with pleas- 
ing visions of herself buying the Ful- 
ham Road costume outright. ‘“ But ’ow 
about mar?” she asked of Nankipoo. 
“There’ll be ructions if I don’t buy her 
su’think, too. Another pound — blimy, 
I’ll try ’im an’ see!” 

Letitia, laughing, buried her face in 
the silken coat of Nankipoo. 


IV 


At the park gate, the next morning, 
Letitia’s round little face surmounted 
the basket of many-colored flowers. 
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It was still early when Mr. William 
Baxter arrived in a hansom and greeted 
her eagerly. 

“ Any luck, little lady?” 

Letitia shook her head and busied her- 
self with the flowers. Mr. Baxter looked 
disappointed and distressed. His eyes 
wandered wistfully across the park. 

“Poor little doggie, and poor little 
mistress!’ he murmured. 

“T ’aven’t give up ’ope,” said Letitia. 
But Mr. Baxter shook his head, set. his 
Panama hat at a sorrowfully rakish an- 
gle, and turned into the park. 

Letitia looked after him half repentant. 
“Tt’s mean, but if ’e’d make it another 
quid—I’ll just wait until to-night and 
see.” 

She raised a shawl and bent over a 
little perforated box that it concealed. 
“’E’s restless, pore dear!” she murmured. 

The loud “ Whoa!” of a cabby startled 
her. In a hansom at the curb sat the 
count of yesterday. He motioned to Le- 
titia as before. She checked her impulse 
to obey, stood stolidly, and beckoned 
over her flowers to the count. When 
he had recovered from his amazement, the 
count languidly stepped to the pavement 
and approached. 

“ Well, mademoiselle? ” 

“No luck, sir,” said Letitia. 

The count puffed impatiently and 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Zere are ozer 
leetle dogs,” he said, half to himself, 
“but to find this one, to return it myself 
to mademoiselle, would mean—”’ his eyes 
sparkled, he smiled. ‘I had hoped,” 
he finished sadly, and, visiting reproach- 
ful eyes upon Letitia, turned his perfectly 
curved back and reentered the hansom. 

“Now for the hother ’un,” she mur- 
mured, and presently he came. He 
paused, holding his silk hat and wiping 
it inside, and began with his previous 
confidential air. 

“T say, have you found him?” 

“No, sir,” replied Letitia. 

“Most awfully funny,” was the tart 
response. “It’s awfully important to 
me, you know—not the dog, stupid little 
thing to get lost !—but the lady’d think 
no end of me for finding him.” 

“Fairly love yer!” echoed Letitia. 
The young man colored and laughed. 

‘““Deuced sharp little pickle, aren’t 
you?” he said. “I say,” he added, 
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twirling his mustache, “I’ll look you up 
again, eh?” 

“ Do,” cried Letitia, “I may find ’im 
yet. I’d like you to ’ave ’im.” 

“Thanks awfully.” 

The young man, genuinely pleased, was 
moving away, as a Carriage turned into 
the park. 

“Ah, there she is,” he exclaimed with 
some excitement, and raised his hat high. 

The carriage stopped. The girl’s 
lovely face showed surprise as he ad- 
vanced, but no smiling greeting. She was 
sad. She was pale. 

Letitia remembered—she had bought 
her flowers often and paid generously— 
she had said it was sweet to be a little 
flower-girl. She was beautiful and kind, 
and at Letitia’s feet— 

“T am very unhappy,” she was saying. 
Then the young man stepped into the car- 
riage and it rolled on. 

Mr. William Baxter, an hour later, 
emerged from the park, warm and tired. 
Letitia beckoned to him eagerly, and over 
the basket of flowers she thrust into his 
arms the panting little Pomeranian. 

Mr. Baxter gave a puerile whoop of 
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joy and squeezed affectionately the little 
animal. Questions rose to his lips but 
were checked, as through the pickets he 
saw the oncoming carriage of Miss Eliza- 
beth Sheldon. She was alone. 

He stepped to the edge of the walk. 
The carriage stopped. 

Miss Sheldon’s lovely eyes, alight with 
happiness, were upon him. She held 
out her arms. 

Letitia heard, ‘“ Oh, Billy, Billy, how 
good you’ve been!” and saw Miss Shel- 
don’s smile and the look she gave Mr. 
Baxter. 

Then, “ Have I seemed foolish about 
losing him, Billy?” 

“Yes, Betty, and so have I,” said 
Mr. Baxter; and, as the carriage rolled 
away, “ To-night at seven.” 

“ To-night at seven,’ called Miss Shel- 
don. 

As Letitia chinked her two golden sov- 
ereigns and looked after Mr. Baxter’s 
retreating form, she resolved it was too 
warm to buy the Fulham Road costume 
outright. 

“To-night at seven,” she repeated 
dreamily. ‘‘’E’ll do, ’e’s the one!” 





THRALDOM 


(10 THE GENIUS OF POETRY) 


I sHALL not always kneel within thy shrine 
And burn for thee the sacrifice of song. 
Sometimes I shall arise, and through the long 

Strange stillnesses at sunset the plashed wine 

Shall be forgotten of me. 


From thy dim altar-niche I shall gaze forth 
Over the world and see, perchance, afar 
On the pale sky the shadow of a star, 
And know at last the largeness of that worth 
Which I have not with thee. 


I shall behold—ah, God!—the dawn that glows 
Ever for other eyes; I shall confute 
My lips with my heart’s singing, and be mute— 
Breathless as the lorn silence past the close 
Of music’s sudden swoon. 


I shall put all my wonderment away— 
Only to seek a wonderment more rare— 
A dizzy isolation that somewhere 

Exists to mar the memory of that day 

When I found thee—too soon! 


Herbert Wyndham-Gittens 











MR. BLISS AND THE HIGHWAYMAN 


BY MONTAGUE GLASS 


AUTHOR OF “THE YOUNG ARISTIDE,” "RED, THE MEDIATOR,” ETC, 


. ‘O the commuters of the South 
Shore Railway the name of 
Dinglewood was one to be 

spoken with bated breath. It conjured 

up visions of broad, green lawns, and 
stately mansions with foyer halls and 
libraries and two copies of the “ Social 

Register,” this year’s and last year’s, on 

the revolving bookcase next to the full 

morocco encyclopedia in twenty volumes 
and an appendix. 

The Dinglewood station was a master- 
ly example of the railroad architect’s 
skill, being constructed of trap rock in 
Tudor style; and together with the host 
of automobiles and _ glittering horse- 
drawn vehicles that blocked the station 
plaza, it was the envy and hatred of every 
patron of the line hailing from less for- 
tunate localities. 

On either side of Dinglewood were 
such places as Dinglewood Heights and 
Dinglewood Park, which as much ap- 
proached the elegance of that fashionable 
borough as near-silk and silkoline resem- 
ble the genuine article of commerce. 

It was the proud boast of Dinglewood 
that not a factory darkened its precincts 
save an establishment devoted to the pro- 
duction of artificial ice, the entire output 
of which was consumed by the Dingle- 
wood Golf Club in Scotch highballs 
alone. 

Dinglewood’s women were the most 
correctly attired, if not the fairest, of 
their sex. Their sons and daughters, to 
the last fair-haired youngster, were edu- 
cated privately by tri-lingual governesses, 
while its solitary public school was scan- 
tily attended by the children of its 
retinue of servants and tradespeople. 

Dinglewood’s male residents migrated 
to Wall Street daily, and the unit of their 
monetary system was a million dollars. 
It is difficult to say what might have 


happened, in view of the temper of the 
other commuters, had the club car been 
attached to a later train than the four- 
twenty. At that unseasonable hour the 
inhabitants of Dinglewood Heights, Din- 
glewood Park, and the remaining parks 
and heights of the South Shore Railway, 
were still occupied with the cares of the 
dry-goods, hardware, and other busi- 
nesses, than the wrecking of insurance 
companies and railways. ‘They were not 
on hand to see the social elect of Dingle- 
wood swing aboard the four-twenty, and 
take a hand at bridge, or a highball or 
so, in the club car that brought up the 
rear of the dingy coaches provided for 
the ordinary traveling public. 

One September afternoon, it was with- 
in three minutes of train-time that Mr. 
Frederic B. Porteous climbed ponder- 
ously up the steps of the club car and 
sank puffing into a wicker chair. Mr. 
Porteous occupied two entire pages in 
the “ Directory of Directors.” He had 
graduated from an insurance office to a 
railroad reorganization, and thence to a 
metal trust; and, live as extravagantly 
as he might, he couldn’t even scratch the 
surface of his tremendous income. Hav- 
ing no pronounced views on religion, art, 
or literature, he lavished the whole of a 
none too affectionate nature on his only 
daughter, Lida Porteous, and on the bor- 
ough of Dinglewood, of which he was 
the president. 

Mr. Porteous heaved a quivering sigh, 
which reflected no worried condition of 
his mind, but merely a slight oppression 
from a rather too hearty lunch. Then, 
adjusting a pair of gold glasses to the 
proper angle, he took from his pocket 
a conservative evening paper. He was 
about to turn to the financial page, when 
a flaring headline on the outer cover ar- 
rested his attention. 
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“Heaven bless my soul!” he ejacu- 
lated for the benefit of the entire car. 
“ What a shocking occurrence!” 

“What’s a _ shocking occurrence?” 
Dwight Finley inquired with his usual 
levity. 

Dwight had been Porteous’s especial 
abomination ever since, in the conduct of 
an official correspondence with the bor- 
ough of Dinglewood, he had spelled its 
president’s Christian name with a final 
“k.” Mr. Porteous elevated his eyebrows 
and glared at the younger man in what 
the millionaire himself would have de- 
scribed as a withering fashion. 

“Tf you find anything amusing in the 
fact that your own mother and sisters 
were held up at the point of a revolver 
this morning ’”’—and he indicated the 
column under the flaring head-line with 
a trembling finger—‘‘ all I can say is 
that your sense of humor is somewhat 
distorted ! ” 

“TLet’s see!” said Dwight, grabbing 
the paper unceremoniously from under 
Porteous’s nose. He read the account 
carefully, and then whistled. “It’s all 
right,” he said shortly. “ They weren’t 
hurt, and the fellow didn’t get much.” 

Porteous snorted. 

“ And how about the shock that an old 
lady like your mother would sustain? ” 

Dwight laughed. 

“ T’d like to see you call the mater an 
old lady to her face, that’s all!” he cried. 
“However, if there are hold-ups in 
Dinglewood, it’s up to you, as president 
of the borough, to prevent them.” 

Porteous grew crimson with indig- 
nation. 

“ You know very well, sir,” he roared, 
“that under the present borough tax- 
rate it is impossible to secure a police 
force large enough to patrol the entire 
territory adequately! ” 

“ Nevertheless, you ought to make 
some attempt to get this fellow,” Finley 
retorted. ‘He terrorizes the whole 
country-side.” 

“Well, what do you suggest?” Por- 
teous said more mildly. 

“ Why, offer a reward, of course. Not 
fifty or a hundred dollars—make it some- 
thing decent; say five hundred,” Finley 
replied. 

“Well, upon my word!” Porteous 
roared again. ‘ And how is the borough 
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of Dinglewood to stand five hundred dol- 
lars with the interest still unpaid on its 
water-bonds? ” 

The train was pulling into Dingle- 
wood as he spoke, and Finley saw a fine 
chance for a parting shot. 

“Hang it all, why do you suppose we 
elected the richest man in Dinglewood 
president of the borough?” he cried 
above the chromatic hissing of the air- 
brakes. ‘‘ Pay it out of your own pock- 
et, of course! ” 

He jumped gaily down the car-steps 
into a dog-cart that was in waiting, while 
Porteous’s chauffeur was almost obliged 
to assist his employer into his forty- 
horse-power machine, so wrought up was 
he by his wordy encounter. 


II 


FINLEY’s proposition was made with 
no other purpose than to chaff Porteous, 
but it had found serious reception in that 
gentleman’s mind. As president of the 
borough, he reflected, it would accord 
well with the character of a wealthy, pub- 
lic-spirited citizen to offer the reward in 
question. Being a man of quick de- 
cision, he directed the chauffeur to stop 
at the village job-printer’s. It was a 
rush order, and that very evening posters 
appeared on the main street, and on 
fences and trees everywhere, offering five 
hundred dollars in the name of the presi- 
dent of the borough of Dinglewood for 
the apprehension of the hold-up man. 

Finley strolled over togthe golf club 


- after dinner, and found a small knot of 


the members gathered around one of the 
posters, discussing the reward and prais- 
ing old Porteous’s generosity. 

“ Hello!” he cried when he read it. 
“ The old boy came down with the goods. 
Well, I am surprised! ” 

The group he addressed comprised 
young Howard Bliss and George Far- 
well, the president of the Dinglewood 
National Bank. Farwell was a man of 
about forty, who, having amassed a for- 
tune in mining speculation, had settled 
down in Dinglewood with his mother, 
and, chiefly for the purpose of avoiding 
a prematurely aged leisure, had assumed 
the presidency of the local bank. 

Bliss greeted Finley uproariously. 

“Good old Finley!” he. shouted. 
“To you belongs the: credit... 1 heard 
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you kidding the old man in the car this 
afternoon.” 

Finley shook his head in exaggerated 
solemnity. 

“Took here, Howard,” he said, 
“that’s no way to talk about your future 
father-in-law. Suppose Farwell here 
should give you away to Lida! Every- 
body knows he’d like to cut you out if he 
could.” 

Both Bliss and Farwell turned red un- 
der their summer tan, and Finley entered 
the club-house with a fiendish laugh. 

It was Finley’s prime amusement to 
say things calculated to. annoy and em- 
barrass his friends. Withal, he was a 
lively companion; and a few minutes 
later he was joined by Farwell and Bliss, 
accompanied by a waiter bearing a tray 
freighted with liquid refreshments. ‘The 


conversation soon became a trifle noisy, 


and the crescendo of laughter testified to 
the rapid depletion of the club’s stock 
of ‘Scotch. 

Bliss was a bit of a joker himself. 
His humor, as opposed to Finley’s, took 
the concrete form of causing physical 
discomfort to others; and when he had 
emptied a good half of a siphon down 
Farwell’s neck, he fairly rolled on the 
floor in a paroxysm of mirth. It depend- 
ed on Finley whether or not there should 
be a rough-and-tumble around the ve- 
randa. Had he maintained a sober con- 
demnation of Bliss’s fool joke, the 
chances were good for an ugly scrap. 
But his sense of the ludicrous asserted 
itself in a huge guffaw, and he slapped 
Farwell jocularly on the back; so that 
there was nothing else for the damp vic- 
tim to do but consider the alleged joke 
a good one on himself and join in the 
laugh. ‘ 

Presently the three rose to leave for 
their homes. 

“Oh, by the way, I almost forgot,” 
said Finley at parting. ‘ Tea at five to- 
morrow under the trees. Mother and the 
girls expect both of you. If you have 
any funny hunches, Bliss, please leave 
‘em in town. The folks are nervous since 
the hold-up, and one of your brand of 
jokes might break ’em all up.” He beck- 
oned both his friends to come nearer, 
and distorted his face into an expression 
of. mock importance. “ Lida will be 
there!’ he whispered. Then he. vault- 
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ed over the veranda rail, and strode 
across the lawn to his home near by. 

Farwell and Bliss walked silently 
down to the village, where they parted 
with a curt good night. 

As usual, there was enough truth in 
Finley’s banter to drive it well home. 
Secretly, Porteous felt rather flattered by 
Farwell’s attention to Lida. The match 
would have been in every way satisfac- 
tory; for in it he saw not only the amal- 
gamation of two fortunes, but the acqui- 
sition of a husband for Lida who would 
have sense enough to conserve his father- 
in-law’s estate instead of dissipating it. 
On the other hand, while Bliss’s pros- 
pects were fair, he had expensive habits, 
for the indulgence of which he made no 
bones about seeking a wealthy wife. He 
was very good-looking in a blond, unintel- 
lectual way, and to Lida he represented 
all that there was of masculine beauty 
and charm. 

Lida herself inherited the small and 
rather neutral features of her mother. 
Her eyes, however, reflected a sensitive 
nature that craved the affection it lacked. 
Her mother had died when she was an 
infant, and it was not until she had 
grown almost to womanhood that Por- 
teous transferred any considerable por- 
tion of his affections from his metal trust 
to his daughter. Money was to Por- 
teous the concrete expression of any and 
all sentiments; accordingly, Lida’s al- 
lowance was at once the envy and despair 
of every girl in Dinglewood. She used 
it to advantage in the adornment of her 
own person, and with her pretty auburn 
hair and small hands and feet she pre-' 
sented at times quite a charming figure, 

She was the first to arrive at the Fin- 
leys’ the next afternoon. Dwight’s two 
sisters were as effusive in their greetings 
as the financial standing of her father 
warranted. 

“How well you’re looking!” exclaimed 
Margaret Finley, who was the elder of 
the two. “I declare, child, you wear 
the prettiest frocks in Dinglewood. Take 
the steamer-chair under the maple,” she 
continued. “ The men will be here any 
minute, for I heard the club train whis- 
tle just now.” 

Lida fanned herself idly, and remained 
silent. She had no large fund of con- 
versation, and cast about for some topic 
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that might serve to fill in the time till 
Howard should arrive. 

“IT suppose you’re all unstrung by the 
hold-up?” she said at length to Mar- 
garet, who laughed gaily. 

“ Not at all,” the other replied. “ He 
was awfully polite, and said he only 
wanted our jewelry and money. He took 
Jeannette’s pearl pin, and my mother’s 
pocketbook with twenty dollars in it.” 

“Did you have time to see him close- 
ly?” Lida asked. 

“Of course we did,” said Jeannette. 
“He was rather good-looking, and not 
at all like the robbers you read about.” 

Just then the first masculine guest ap- 
peared. It was Farwell. 

‘What a resemblance!’ Margaret ex- 
claimed. 

“To whom?” said Farwell. 

“Why, you’re the very image of the 
highwayman,” she answered. 

Farwell threw up his hands. 

“T can prove an alibi,” he said. “I 
didn’t leave the bank all day.” 

In the midst of the laughing chatter 
that ensued, Dwight came in with sev- 
eral men and girls who formed a little 
group in the shade of the maple-tree un- 
der which Lida was sitting. 

““Where’s Howard?” she asked. 

Dwight grinned. 

“ He stopped at the toy-store near the 
station,” he said. ‘I fancy he has some 
freak of a joke to perpetrate on us. Last 
night he gave Farwell the benefit of his 
humor—didn’t he, old man?” 

Farwell forced a difficult smile. 

“ He’s young,” he muttered. “ Pos- 


* sibly he’ll outgrow it.” 


Mrs. Finley came down from the house 
and kissed Lida. If only Dwight would 
be more tractable, she reflected and 
sighed, perhaps— 

“Tea isn’t quite ready, girls and boys,” 
she said. ‘ Dwight, show us your new 
litter of bull-terriers, won’t you?” 


III 


Tuey all moved off to the stable. As 
they disappeared Howard sneaked from 
the thicket of rhododendrons behind the 
tall maple and climbed into its lower 
branches, where he was completely hid- 
den by the thick September foliage. He 
had his pockets stuffed with confetti, and 
intended sprinkling the paper fragments 
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over the little gathering when tea should 
be served. 

Farwell, Finley, and his two sisters 
returned first, and continued a conver- 
sation already begun. 

“Pay him back in his own coin, of 
course,” Finley said. 

“What do you mean?” Farwell 
asked. 

“Why, play some joke on him that he 
won't forget in a hurry,” Finley replied. 

Howard pricked up his ears and lay 
perfectly still. 

“ Here is my plan,” Dwight went on. 
“We'll send him down to the village for 
some important mail which I am sup- 
posed to have forgotten. I can’t leave 
the guests, you know, and since the let- 
ter contains money, the servants are not 
to be trusted; so we ask him as an es- 
pecial favor to get it for us.” 

“ But there isn’t a letter,” said Mar- 
garet. 

“Certainly not, old stupid,” said Fin- 
ley. “ And we’ll tell him not to wait 
if it hasn’t arrived. On his way back, 
Farwell will meet him in the drive and 
hold him up with my old army revolvers. 
The rest of us will hide behind the 
hedge and see the fun. It’ll be great 
sport!” 

Farwell slapped his thigh with enthu- 
siasm. 

“T’m on!” he cried, and all four re- 
turned to the house for the pistols. 

No sooner were their backs turned than 
Howard shinned rapidly down the tree. 
When they came back he was engaged in 
brushing the dust from his trousers, as 
if he had just walked in from the road. 

“Oh, hello, Howard!” Finley cried. 
“Can I speak to you for a moment?” 

“Certainly,” Howard said, and the 
two held a whispered consultation apart 
from the others. Howard nodded his 
head in vigorous assent, and returned 
to the maple-tree. 

“T’m going down to the village,” he 
said gaily. ‘I'll be back in half an 
hour. Go on with your party, and [’ll 
join you as soon as I can.” 

“Much obliged, old chap,” Finley 
called after him as he passed down the 
garden-path. 

Howard waved an airy farewell. 

“Don’t mention it,” he said, and 
closed the gate behind him. He walked 
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about half a mile along the road to the 
village, and entered the rear yard of his 
sister’s house. 

“ Here, Wilson,” he called to a stable 
assistant, ‘‘ give me about twenty feet 
of good strong clothesline.” 

The groom brought a small coil of 
rope, which Howard placed in his breast 
pocket. ‘Then he retraced his steps to 
the Finley drive. He was close to the 
gate when a figure, unmistakably that of 
Farwell, darted into the road. He wore 
a linen duster, an automobile mask, and 
goggles, below which the ends of his 
long mustache projected in two brown 
tufts. 

“Hands up!” he bellowed ferocious- 
ly, and leveled two dangerous-looking re- 
volvers at Howard Bliss’s head. 

Instead of replying, Howard ran 
straight for the goggles and planted a 
neat swing, with all his strength behind 
it, full on the point of the man’s jaw. 
As he did so both revolvers spoke at 
once, but the bullets whistled harmlessly 
past, and the alleged highwayman meas- 
ured his length on the ground. 

“Infernal ass!” Howard muttered. 
“Tf those guns were loaded, he might 
have killed me! ” 

He took the rope from his pocket, and 
wound it round and round the uncon- 
scious man until he was securely bound, 
hand and foot. He was kneeling beside 
the recumbent figure when Finley came 
tearing down the drive. 

“For Heaven’s sake/’ he gasped, 
‘“What’s all the row about? Who’s been 
shooting?” 

Howard smiled calmly. 

“Come off,” he jeered. ‘‘ Stop your 
kidding. I didn’t know who it was when 
I hit him, but it’s his own fault. You 
fixed it up nicely between you, didn’t 
you?” He shook the bound highway- 
man by the shoulder, and tried to drag 
him to his feet. ‘‘ Get up, Farwell!” he 
cried. “ Don’t lie shamming there.” 

“ Farwell! ” Finley exclaimed. “ Why, 
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blame it all, that’s not Farwell! He was 
telephoned for, just as you left.” 

Bliss nodded his head in ironic com- 
prehension. 

“T know all about that,” he said. 
“But don’t you think we’d better carry 
him to the house? The joke’s gone far 
enough.” 

Finley jumped up and down and swore 
aloud. 

“Why, you blithering idiot,” he 
shrieked, ‘ that’s not Farwell, I tell you! 
Here, see for yourself!” 

He tore away the mask and goggles, 
and disclosed the damaged features of an 
entirely unfamiliar visage. Bliss turned 
white and ticked his lips, which became 
suddenly parched. His knees displayed 
the symptoms of St. Vitus’s dance de- 
spite his efforts to control them. 

“Well, T’ll be darned!” he stam- 
mered. ‘‘ It must be the hold-up man! ” 

Finley’s guests were trooping down the 
drive, Lida in advance of the others. 
She made a flying leap for Howard and 
clasped him around the neck. 

‘““My brave boy—thank God you're 
not killed!” she cried ; and then she, too, 
sank unconscious on the drive. 


IV 


Ir was a week later that Finley and 
Bliss came home together in the club car. 

“ How about that five hundred?” said 
Dwight. ‘I suppose Porteous gets out 
of paying it, now that you and Lida are 
engaged?” 

“Not by a long shot!” Bliss replied. 
“The reward was offered in the name of 
the president of the borough, and he sent 
me a check this morning.” 

Finley sighed, half enviously. 

“ You’re a lucky dog, Howard,” he 
murmured. ‘You get the money and 
Lida, too!” 

“Well, not exactly,” said Bliss, and 
he drew from his pocket a narrow gold 
ring set with a dazzling white diamond. 
“T get Lida, but Lida gets the reward.” 





SEVERITY 


SomE faults you have—I will not name them o’er, 
For small they. seem, unworthy word or sign; 

Yet sure you know them, be they less or more: 
Why could you not more kindly look on mine? 


Margaret Ashmun 











THE LAND OF EIGHTY CENTURIES 


BY THEODORE SCHWARTZ 


THE EXISTING SITUATION IN THE MOST ANCIENT OF CIVILIZED 
COUNTRIES—THE ENDING OF LORD CROMER’S REMARKABLE 


CAREER, 


REPRESENTATIVE OF BRITISH AUTHORITY 


GYPT is the most fascinating 
iz country in the world. First of 
all, it grips the imagination 
its civilization is almost im- 
measurably old. It was old when the 
Romans made it a province. It was old 
when Alexandria was founded by. the 
Macedonian conqueror. It was old 
when King Necho dug the first Suez 
Canal, six hundred years before Christ. 
It was old even when the Pyramids were 
built. It was old when Joseph, son of 
Jacob, ruled it in Pharaoh’s name. 

And through all these ages, Egypt has 
somehow linked its own history with that 
of other nations in such a way as to 
make it teem with memories for every 
race and people that are not its own. 
In ancient times it conquered Palestine 
and Pheenicia. It came into close con- 
tact with the splendid empire of Persia. 
Alexander the Great overran it with his 
The great museum and uni- 


because 


armies. 
versity which his successors founded 
taught literature and science to the 


entire world. Its fascinating queen, 
Cleopatra, changed the destinies of the 
Roman Empire when she compelled 
Antony to choose between his political 
ambition and her charms. Around its 
Pyramids, Napoleon fought one of his 
bloodiest battles, shattered the power of 
the mamelukes, and won the glory which 
helped him onward to a throne. 


THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT 


But the Egypt of to-day is almost a 
new creation. It is the old Egypt in 
many ways, and yet its present has cut 
loose entirely from its past. Nominally 
it is a tributary province of the Turkish 
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realm. In theory, subject to the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan, its immediate ruler 
is the Khedive, Abbas Hilmi. But, as 
a matter of cold fact, it is almost as 
much a part of the British Empire as is 
India or South Africa; and with every 
year it is becoming more and more 
British in its government and its in- 
stitutions. 

How did this change come about? 
Twenty-eight years ago the Khedive 
Ismail, the most gorgeously reckless 
spendthrift whom the world has ever 
seen, had sunk his country under a 
staggering load of debt, and had refused 
even to pay the interest upon it. The 
European governments, whose subjects 
had loaned Ismail the money that he 
owed, promptly forced him to abdicate 
in favor of his son Tewfik. France and 
England established what was called the 
Dual Control, . managing together the 
finances of the country. ‘This interfer- 
ence excited native discontent. . The cry 
of “Egypt for the Egyptians” was 
raised; and an unscrupulous, showy 
native soldier, Arabi Pasha, headed a 
revolt against the foreigners. 

France and England both sent fleets 
to Alexandria, and a demand was made 
that Arabi should be banished. But he 
had now become the idol of the popu- 
lace; and a general rising threatened to 
exterminate all foreigners. England 
was ready for instant action, and asked 
the French to join in putting down the 
outbreak. But Gambetta, who was 
jealous of English influence, and who at 
the time was absorbed in a political 
intrigue in Paris, withheld consent. 
The hands of England were now set 
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free, and she acted with prompt ef- 
ficiency. The British fleet under Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour—afterward Lord 
Alcester—shelled the forts of Alexan- 
dria, destroyed them, and landed sailors 
and marines; and a few weeks later 


ABBAS HILMI II, 


BEEN 
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Cairo, took Arabi himself a prisoner, 
and reestablished the Khedive’s authority. 

THE RULE OF LORD CROMER 


This rapid succession of events had 
completely transformed the situation 


KHEDIVE OF EGYPT, TITULAR RULER OF THE COUNTRY IN 
WHICH FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS LORD CROMER HAS 


THE REAL GOVERNING POWER 


From a photograth by Dittrich, Cairo 


England threw an Anglo-Indian army 

of forty thousand troops into Egypt. 

Under Sir Garnet Wolseley—now. Lord 

Wolseley — these soldiers shattered 

Arabi’s forces at Tel-el-Kebir, seized 
6 


throughout Egypt. As France had 
taken no part in restoring order, her 
right to subsequent control was prac- 
tically eliminated. In theory, the 
Khedive was once more in possession of 
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the country, but he was upheld only by 
a British army of occupation; and hence 
the real authority in the last resort rested 
with England’s representative, who bore 
the modest title of ‘agent and consul- 
general,” but who was in reality the ab- 
solute ruler of all Egypt. 


This remarkable man was Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer, who in 1883 
assumed the office which he has so 
administered as to be called “ The 


. 


Maker of Modern Egypt.” He proved 
himself to be one of those great admin- 
istrators and master minds who century 
after century have extended the bounds 
of the British Empire. He well de- 
serves to be styled the peer of Clive and 
Hastings and Cecil Rhodes. 
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His task was one of frightful diffi- 
culty, but he met its obligations day by 
day. The finances were reformed. 
The debt was gradually reduced. At 
the same time the taxation of the natives 
was lightened. Justice was admin- 
istered honestly and fairly. The re- 
sources of the country were developed. 
Great engineering works were under- 
taken to promote agriculture. . Slavery 
was abolished, and the  slave-trade 
crushed. 

All this was done in the face of the 
most subtle intrigue; for many of the 
Egyptians hated the masterful English- 
man. ‘The jealous French tried in every 
way to thwart him. ‘The Khedive him- 
self was.far from loyal to him; and the 


EVELYN BARING, EARL OF CROMER, WHO RECENTLY RETIRED AFIER 


BEING THE 


VIRTUAL RULER OF EGYPT 


FOR MORE THAN 


TWENTY YEARS, AND BRINGING THE COUNTRY 


FROM INSOLVENCY 


AND CHAOS TO 


PROSPERITY AND ORDER ° 
From a photograph by Dittrich, Cairo 
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savage warriors of the Sudan menaced 
Egypt from the south. Yet Cromer 
never faltered and never failed. His 
soldier colleague, Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
the Sirdar, or commander-in-chief of the 
Egyptian army, not only overthrew the 


that he gave half his time to sleep, and the 
other half to laughing. Lolling in his 
carriage through the streets of Cairo, or 
lighting a fresh cigarette in his office, 
dressed in a loose-fitting gray tweed and a 
striped shirt, with ruddy face, short white 
hair, and short white mustache, with gold- 





SIR ELDON GORST, WHO WAS FINANCIAL ADVISER TO THE EGYPTIAN 
GOVERNMENT FROM 1898 TO 1904, AND WHO HAS NOW 
SUCCEEDED LORD CROMER AS BRITISH AGENT 
From a tphotograth by Elliott & Fry, London 


fanatical hosts of the Mahdi and the 
Khalifa, but he trained and disciplined 
the long spiritless Egyptian fel/aheen to 
be good soldiers and to face with cour- 
age the onslaught of the murderous 
dervishes, of whom even Kipling has 
declared that they are “ first-class fight- 
ing men.” 

The personality of Lord Cromer is 
remarkable. In 1898, a keen observer, 
the late G. W. Steevens, pictured him in 
words that bring the man before the eye: 


To look at the real man, you would say 


rimmed eye-glasses half-hiding eyes half- 
closed, mellow of voice, and fluent of 
speech—is this the perfidious Baring, you 
ask yourself, whom Frenchmen detest and 
strive to imitate? His demeanor is genial 
and courteous. His talk is easy, open, 
shrewd, humorous. His subordinates ad- 
mire, respect, and even love him. Only 
somehow you still feel the steel stiffening 
the velvet. He is genial, but that would be 
a bold man who would take a liberty with 
him. He talks, only not for publication. 
He is loved, yet he must also be obeyed. 
Velvet as long as he can, steel as soon as 
he must—that is Lord Cromer. 
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PRINCE MOHAMMED ABDUL MOUNEIM, SON OF 
THE KHEDIVE ABBAS HILMI, AND HEIR 
TO THE EGYPTIAN THRONE 


From a photograph by Heyman, Cairo 


Everything in Egypt is done in the 
name of the Khedive, and Lord Cromer 
treats the titular autocrat with a defer- 
ence which would be given to a real 
sovereign. Yet the fact that he is not 
a real sovereign was long a bitter thought 
to Abbas Hilmi. When he came to the 
throne, in 1892, he was only eighteen 
years of age. Educated in Austria, 
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his training was. European, and his feel- 


ing was decidedly anti-British. Living 
like a European, but with all the pride 


of oriental ancestry, he tried at first to 
shake off the iron grip in which he knew 
that he was held. He appointed a 
ministry which was hostile to the Eng- 
lish, and which was chosen contrary to 
Lord Cromer’s express advice. 

All the enemies of England took 
heart. ‘There was the muttering of a 
coming storm. ‘The natives were rest- 
less. ‘The French agitators became 
extremely active. At any moment there 
might be a great uprising which would 
make all Egypt run with foreign blood. 
Lord Cromer retained his air of calm 
serenity. While playing tennis one day, 
word was brought to him that an out- 
break was imminent. He paused in his 
game only long enough to dictate a brief 
telegram to the commander of a British 
troop-ship on its way home from India, 


_and which was just then touching at an 


Kgyptian port. The telegram ordered 
the landing of all the troops. In a few 
hours Cairo was swarming with red 
uniforms, while the guns in the citadel 
were placed so that they could sweep 
every quarter, if necessary, with shot 
and shell. 

Since that time, English dominion in 
Egypt has remained firm as a_ rock. 
‘The Khedive has learned his lesson, and 
is content with the nominal honors of a 
sovereign, recognizing, perhaps, that the 
true interests of Egypt are thus sub- 
served. His ministers and _ advisers, 
chief among whom is Fehmy Pasha, are 
also docile. Lord Cromer has succeeded 
against all opposition, even against that 
of his own countrymen; for England 
many a time has not known her own 
mind. Lord Cromer alone has always 
known his own mind, and he has had 
his way. 


SIR ELDON GORST 


Only a few months ago Lord Cromer 
laid down the burden of his office. He 
is nearing seventy, and his health has 
become impaired. He has been suc- 
ceeded ‘by Sir Eldon Gorst, who may be 
trusted to carry out the policy of the 
man who had been his chief since 1890. 
Sir Eldon is a son of Sir John Gorst, 
long a prominent member of the House 
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of Commons. He was born in New 
Zealand forty-six years ago, and was 
educated at Eton and at Cambridge. 
For a time he was private secretary to 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who was a 


every subject race which has_ been 
elevated to greater prosperity and happi- 
ness by the genius of an alien people. 
It is the same ingratitude which is felt 
in India toward the Englishmen who 





MUSTAPHA PASHA FEHMY, PRESIDENT OF THE EGYPTIAN 
MINISTRY 
From a tphotograth by Dittrich, Cairo 


close political associate of his father. 
He knows Egypt thoroughly, and has 
been bred up to the traditions of Lord 
Cromer’s policy. It can scarcely be that 
he is so great a man as the one whom he 
succeeds; but he will undoubtedly con- 
tinue with success the regeneration of 
Egypt. He will meet the same obstacles 
and the same opposition, but every year 
they will be less difficult to surmount. 
He will also find the same ingratitude 
on the part of the natives of which Lord 
Cromer spoke in the great speech which 
he delivered on his retirement. Ingrati- 
tude is what must be expected from 


have given it peace and justice and hon- 
est rule. It is the same ingratitude of 
which Secretary Taft so lately spoke in 
summing up the results of American 
government in the Philippines. 

A great nation in its colonizing must 
not look for gratitude. It gives freely 
the best of its intellect and energy. It 
sends forth its sons to toil and die for 
those whom it would help; and it re- 
ceives no thanks for all this sacrifice. 
Yet by reason of its own greatness it 
does these things because it must; and 
because the spread of civilization is a 
part of its historic mission in the world. 
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EDWARD H. HARRIMAN, A NAPOLEON OF THE JOHN P, HOLLAND, INVENTOR OF SUBMARINE 
RAILROAD WORLD TORPEDO-BOATS 


From a recent photograph From a photograph by Rockwood, New York 


EDWARD H. HARRIMAN AND HIS DOUBLE 


THE CURIOUS RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE FAMOUS RAILWAY MAGNATE AND JOHN P. HOLLAND 


~DWARD H. HARRIMAN is remarkable for many things. In a minor way, one of 
E these things is his extraordinary resemblance in face and feature to Mr. John P. 
Holland, the inventor of the submarine torpedo-boat adopted in 1900 by the United 
States government. Our readers can sce the closeness of this resemblance by comparing 
the two portraits given above. After seeing them it will be more easy to believe in the 
possibility of such close likenesses in famous fiction, for example, the two Dromios in 
Shakespeare, Sydney Carton and Evremond in Dickens's “Tale of Two Cities,” and, more 
recently, the two heroes of Mrs. Thurston’s “The Masquerader,” not to mention a like 
coincidence in “The Lyons Mail,” which Henry Irving enacted so vividly. 

Another incidental and very curious feature of Mr. Harriman’s career is the manner 
in which until the last few months he has managed to remain entirely unknown to the 
American public. Fifteen or twenty years ago he was a wonderful money-maker, a million- 
aire, a formidable opponent in Wall Street of J. Pierpont Morgan. ‘Ten years ago, he 
organized a great syndicate to take over the Union Pacific Railway—the profits of this 
transaction being estimated at seventy-five million dollars. Nevertheless, the average 
American knew nothing of Mr. Harriman. Only six years ago, in 1901, he was credited 
with having engineered the famous “corner” in Northern Pacific; yet the volume of 
“Who’s Who” for 1902 did not even mention him by name. 

All this is typical of the way in which so many multimillionaires in the United States 
seclude themselves entirely from public notice. Only by an accident, and because his name 
was brought into political controversy, is Mr. Harriman to-day a conspicuous figure in 
the public eye; and even now very little is actually known of his personality. He is the 
son of an Episcopal clergyman. He is fifty-nine years of age, short in stature, taciturn, 
devoted to his family, and a liberal giver to many charities. This is about all that any 
one can tell of Mr. Harriman, except that .in the magnitude and striking character of his 
financial achievements he is the peer even of Mr. Rockefeller. 
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BINGHAM, A MAN OF THE HOUR 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICER WHO IS AT THE HEAD OF THE NEW YORK POLICE 


N the great capitals of Europe, the heads of the police are always men of first-rate 
character, accomplishments, and training, and they rank with high officers in the 
regular army. In our own country, too often, men of a very different type have been 
selected for these responsible positions, and from this fact there have resulted some of the 
great scandals of our municipal politics. 

A police commissioner of the European model is found in General Theodore Alfred 
Bingham, who is the commander-in-chief of New York’s ten thousand stalwart guardians 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL THEODORE A. BINGHAM (UNITED STATES ARMY, 
RETIRED), POLICE-COMMISSIONER OF NEW YORK 
From a copyrighted photograth by Pach, New York 


of the peace. A graduate of Yale and of West Point, he served in the regular army as a 
major of engineers, and was United States military attaché at Berlin and Rome. Later he 
was the personal aide of President McKinley, and was promoted to the command of a 
brigade by President Roosevelt in 1904, retiring on the day following his promotion. 

When Mayor McClellan placed him at the head of the New York police system, the 
wisdom of the appointment was questioned by politicians of the old school. “ He’ll not last 
long,” they said. But General Bingham has lasted. He has brought to his task the effi- 
ciency of a trained soldier and organizer. His personal forcefulness and his cogent argu- 
ments induced the Legislature to increase his powers. To-day he is going on with tireless 
energy to correct certain defects in the morale of the metropolitan police—defects present- 
ing problems which many earnest reformers have despaired of solving. 
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BY ANNA 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


MSCLURE SHOLL 


IN CLUBS FOR AMERICAN WOMEN—AN EXCLUSIVE 


NEW YORK ORGANIZATION WHOSE CLUB-HOUSE, RECENTLY OPENED, 


IS A MODEL OF COMFORT AND OF TASTEFUL DECORATION. 


ONDON has long been famous 
| for its women’s clubs, patterned 
after those of the men, even to 
the smoking-rooms and wine-cellars ; but 
until recently what American women 
called their clubs were nothing more 
than houseless affairs, synonymous with 
a lunch at some fashionable restaurant, 
followed by a “paper” on the subject 
for the day and a subsequent discussion 
of its contents. 
The club that meets intermittently for 


intellectual improvement or mutual di- 
version still flourishes ; but nowadays the 
trend in club life is toward the purely 
social organization with a permanent 
home, where its members can give a din- 
ner or a dance, take a plunge in the 
swimming-pool, or have tea on the roof- 
garden; where they can drop in to read, 
write, rest, or chat, and find about them 
all the luxuries of their own.houses, with 
the added advantage of. freedom from 
personal care and responsibility. 





THE COLONY CLUB, ON MADISON AVENUE, BETWEEN THIRTIETH AND THIRTY-FIRST 
STREETS, NEW YORK 


The itlustrations accompanying this article are from photograths by Hall, New York 
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The idea of the Colony Club origi- 
nated five years ago with three New 
York ladies— Miss Anne Morgan, 
daughter of Mr. Pierpont Morgan; 
Mrs. Borden Harriman, and Miss Helen 
Barney, now Mrs. A. S. Alexander, A 
board of governors was instituted, its 
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toward the arts as would include women 
of indisputable talent and achievement. 

The decoration of the clubhouse was 
entrusted to Miss Elsie De Wolfe. For 
such a task Miss De Wolfe is fitted by 
that most secure of all educations, a 
long independent personal pursuit of a 
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THE COLONY CLUB—THE TRELLIS-ROOM, WHOSE VINE-CLAD WALLS, FOUNTAIN, AND GARDEN 
VASES GIVE IT A PLEASANT AIR OF OUTDOOR LIFE 


members being well-known _ society 
women; a site for the house was chosen, 
and its designing was placed in the 
hands of the well-known firm of McKim, 
Mead & White. The late Stanford 
White was the chief architect of the 
building, which stands on the west side 
of Madison Avenue, above Thirticth 
Street. It is colonial in style, built of 
brick, with a porch or balcony supported 
on slender Corinthian pillars. It has 
the appearance of a comfortable and 
dignified private residence, rather than 
that of a clubhouse. ‘This aspect is en- 
tirely in keeping with the spirit of the 
club, which is, not unnaturally, very ex- 
clusive, the membership being strictly 
limited to the inner social circle of the 
metropolis, with only such charity 


favorite subject. She had been trained 
by residence abroad, where the decora- 
tor’s assistants are the centuries them- 
selves, and by her innate sense of beauty 
and fitness, of which the key-note is per- 
haps an aristocratic reserve. ‘This note 
is felt in all the decorations of the Col- 
ony Club, yet it does not imply unliv- 
able showrooms furnished to exploit a 
“period.” The clubhouse is homelike 
and serviceable throughout, offering and 
not obtruding its background for the 
rarious functions in which it serves. 


THE RICHNESS OF SIMPLICITY 


Lovers of magnificence or of mere 
costliness, the ‘yellow rich,” or even 
the unworthy poor, might find this 
house, with its chintses, its tinted walls, 
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THE COLONY CLUB-—-THE READING-ROOM, WHOSE QUIET COMFORT MAKES IT A RESTFUL 
PLACE BOTH TO THE BODY AND TO THE MIND 


and its unobtrusive, comfortable furni- 
ture, a very plain-affair. But its signifi- 
cance is in its simplicity and fitness— 
two notes needing emphasis in a genera- 
tion which would gild the very kitchen 
faucets and put hoops of gold around 
the ash-barrels. Gold is used sparingly 
in the Colony Club—at least on the 
surface ! - 

The entrances passed—and of these 
there are two, one for members and one 
for strangers, who use also a separate 
elevator—the central apartment of the 
ground floor is a wide and lofty hall, 
whose aspect is a compendium of the 
house. The pilastered walls are desti- 
tute of any ornament save the colonial 
mirror and the gracefully shaped af- 
pliques ‘which support the  side-lights. 
The chandeliers of the center-lights are 
of a quaint and rich design, copies of 
historical originals in the Cooper In- 
stitute. 

A cheerful feature of this room is the 
green-and-white-striped chints uphol- 
stering of the sofas and armchairs, a 
glazed English variety of the fabric 
nearly as impervious to dust and dirt 
as a highly finished leather. The chairs 
are supplemented by others of richer pat- 


tern, including two of hand-embroidered 
tapestry. 

Every really beautiful house has some 
message to convey, even to those whose 
purses are slender. Walking through 
the rooms that open from this central 
hall, the visitor wishes that they might 
be seen by all those who are evolving 
from the onyx-top table, bric-a-brac, 
and plush stage of existence into better 
things. - Here is no erysipelas of orna- 
ment, reminding one of a hotel lobby, 
but dignity, spaciousness, and quiet, 
homelike charm. 


A ROOM FOR REST AND READING 


The reading-room is “ Adam ’’—the 
decoration of walls, fireplace, and over- 
mantel following the simple, classic 
lines of the style to which the brothers 
Adam gave their name in the eighteenth 
century. Chints and leather are used 
in the upholsteries, but a glorified, won- 
derful chints with blue parrots—or some 
other tropical bird—perched in the midst 
of an orchard of blossoms. As for the 
chairs, they are really comfortable, as all 
chairs should be in a library, or in any 
room where you are at liberty to lounge 
and forget your neighbor. They are 
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called “ Marlborough,” and you sink 
into them as into some happy oblivion 
of unlimited softness. The body being 
forgotten, the mind is free for the read- 
ing or meditation to which the room, 
with its command of “ Silence,” is dedi- 
cated. 

It is evident that Miss De Wolfe un- 
derstands that the eternal fitness of 
things is half the secret of good fur- 
nishing. She has made this reading- 
room a restful place to the eye and to 
the body alike. ‘There are no distrac- 
tions on the walls in the shape of. pic- 
tures—with one exception, the painting 
of some long-ago lady, perhaps of the 
French court, who looks as if she might 
prove companionable! The spacious 
square table in the center, with its lamp 
and magazines, focuses the intention of 
the room. 


AN OUTDOOR ROOM INDOORS 


Across the room from the library is 
the trellis-room. ‘The walls of this charm- 
ing place are completely covered with 
trelliswork supporting vines, lending it 
a pleasant al fresco air—an impression 
heightened by the big garden vases at 








one end, flanking a fountain in which 
are a number of goldfish. ‘This out- 
door style of decoration, though by no 
means so inexpensive as it looks, might 
well be copied for the smoking-room of 
a hotel or private house. It is greatly 
preferable to the stuffy draperies of the 
usual den, whose ‘“ Turkish corners” 
suggest, at the worst, all sorts of germs, 
or, at the best, stale tobacco odors. 

Opening from the trellis-room are the 
rooms for tea and cards. ‘These might 
well serve as a background for colonial 
dames of two centuries ago, sipping 
their tea from their porcelain cups of the 
Far East or playing a rubber of whist. 
Chints and rattan are there, and _pic- 
tures have been admitted to the walls— 
chiefly old prints of eighteenth-century 
great ladies. In the card-room is a 
unique arrangement of placing two gilt 
with two mahogany chairs at the card- 
tables. ‘To be able to think of such 
small but novel details in furnishing 
makes the difference between inspiration 
and imitation. 

The basement of the club contains, 
besides the kitchens and other offices, a 
large swimming-pool. Here the decora- 
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THE COLONY CLUB—A TYPICAL BEDROOM, WHICH, LIKE ALL THE OTHERS, IS A SIMPLE BUT 
BEAUTIFUL AND TASTEFUL SLEEPING-CHAMBER 
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tive setting is in the form of an arbor, 
or pergola, from which depend cleverly 
imitated vine-leaves and grapes. ‘The 
electric bulbs carry out the arboreal idea 
by being set in glass grape-clusters. The 
big porcelain-tiled pool, or plunge, 
measures twenty-two by sixty feet, and 
varies in depth from twelve to four feet. 
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tire front of the building on the se. 1d 
story, having fireplaces at each end, and 
a music gallery opening from the mez- 
zanine. It is quite appropriate that the 
French feeling should be prominent 
here. Rooms set aside for social gaie- 
ties lend themselves naturally to the 
styles immortalized by the most brilliant 
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THE COLONY CLUB—THE ROOF GARDEN, WHERE BRICK PILLARS, TILED FLOOR, WICKER FURNI- 


TURE, AND BANKS OF FLOWERS, 


Around it are mirrors giving an illusion 
of distance. 

Not far away are rooms furnished 
with all the necessary appliances for 
Russian, Turkish, and electric baths, and 
for massage, manicuring, and _hair- 
dressing, since my lady’s toilet is ‘no 
small consideration in the fittings of a 
modern club for women. 

Her health, too, is ministered to in a 
thoroughly equipped gymnasium, which 
has a graded running-track and a basket- 
ball court. 


THE STATELY ASSEMBLY-ROOM 


The Colony Club’s assembly-room is 
as stately as befits an apartment dedi- 
cated to functions. It occupies the en- 


CONTRIBUTE TO AN EFFECT OF COOLNESS 


of the old-time courts—styles which are 
more thoroughly understood by Miss De 
Wolfe, perhaps, than any others, owing 
to her long residences in the French 
capital. 

The simplicity and the beauty of the 
bedrooms, combined with their whole- 
someness from a sanitary point of view, 
make them types of all that a bedroom 
should be. One of them—shown in the 
illustration on page 597—boasts of a 
splendid four-poster, but in most of 
them are. those simple iron bedsteads of 
a cane pattern, painted white, which are 
Miss De Wolfe’s special design and 
patent. The walls are for the most part 
tinted, though in one room birds of 
paradise sit airily on boughs of Japanese 
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quince. The furniture for this room is 
in black lacquer, with little landscapes 
painted on it in the old-fashioned style. 
Chints is used exclusively for curtains 
and chairs, and the dressing-tables have 
cleanly sheets of glass fitted over their 
tops. 

In the 


bath-rooms are such dainty 
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simple colonial style. The walls are 
paneled and painted white, with no 
other ornament than the beautifully de- 
signed green-and-white appliques which 
hold the electric bulbs, and a single 
painting hung over each mantel. The 
pleasing effect of such simple and restful 
ornamentation has made more than. one 


THE COLONY CLUB—-THE ASSEMBLY-ROOM, A STATELY APARTMENT WHICH OCCUPIES THE WHOLE 
FRONT OF THE BUILDING, AND WHICH IS DEDICATED TO FUNCTIONS 


touches—dear to the feminine heart, at 
least—as bottles with labels painted to 
match the prevailing color of the suite. 
All the linen, especially woven in 
France, bears the club’s crest—the de- 
vice of Diane de Poitiers, three interlaced 
crescents. Judging from these bedrooms, 
a prominent note of the decorator’s 
gospel is that beauty is not necessarily 
the result of expense, but can be obtained 
by a judicious combination of simple 
materials. 


WHERE MEMBERS AND GUESTS DINE 


The dining-rooms of the club—one 
open only to members, the other to guests 
of the members as well—are most suc- 
cessful examples of the strong and 





visitor decide to go home and have a 
holocaust of all the indifferent and 
mediocre pictures and bric-a-brac cum- 
bering her domicile, and to start fresh 
with humility in the heart and nothing 
but hope on the walls. 

On another floor is a private dining- 
room in cool grays and tans and faded 
pinks—a Louis Seize effect, probably, 
but in any case delicately festive and 
French and creative of illusions, as such 
a place should be. The anteroom of this 
pretty apartment has a lounge’ uphol- 
stered in pink linen. As a substitute for 
plush, the artistic merits of this simple 
fabric are superlative. 

Adjoining this suite is the roof- 
garden, banked with flowers, and of a 
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brick-and-tile cooiness. It doesn’t over- 
look anything in particular but the 
neighboring walls, yet it has a fresh and 
pleasant aspect, which is all that can be 
really asked of it. 

Concerning the practical business of 
the club’s housekeeping, it is scarcely 
necessary to say nothing could be of 
better arrangement. From the chefs in 
the kitchens to the lady’s-maids, perfect 
service is assured. Members who, how- 
ever wealthy, cannot escape at home a 
certain feeling of responsibility, find here 
the delightful relief of knowing that the 
whole burden is shifted to other shoul- 
ders, and to shoulders entirely capable 
of bearing it. 


A STRONGHOLD OF SOCIETY 


The membership of the club is lim- 
ited to seven hundred resident and two 
hundred non-resident members, the ini- 
tiation fee being fixed at one hundred 
and fifty dollars and the yearly dues at 
one hundred. The chairman of the 
House Committee is Miss Elisabeth 
Marbury, a woman whose _ executive 
ability and business talents fit her emi- 
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nently for the position. Associated with 
her are Mrs. William Storrs Wells, Miss 
Anne Morgan, Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. 
Thomas Hastings, and Miss Mary Par- 
sons. 

Though the Colony Club is for wom- 
en, and is conducted by women, mascu- 
line advice on important matters of 
financial interest is not scorned, as is evi- 
denced by the advisory board consisting 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles T. 
Barney, and Frank Polk. One of the 
founders of the club, Mrs. Borden Har- 
riman, is now its president. ‘The two 
vice-presidents are Mrs. Richard Irvin 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor; the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Walter Damrosch (formerly 
Miss Margaret Blaine), and the treas- 
urer, Miss Anne Morgan. 

The Colony Club is, of course, the 
fruit of wealth, and of that high social 
power which when united needs only to 
say, “ Let us have a fine clubhouse and 
an expert to decorate it,” and the fiat is 
straightway accomplished. But there is 
no reason why other circles less fortu- 
nate in the possession of wealth and 
power should not have their own nests 


THE COLONY CLUB—THE SWIMMING-POOL IN THE BASEMENT, WHERE THE WALLS ARE 
LINED WITH MIRRORS AND THE CEILING IS AN IMITATION GRAPE-ARBOR 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS SET IN GLASS GRAPE-CLUSTERS 
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THE COLONY CLUB—ONE OF THE DINING-ROOMS, WHERE THE WALLS ARE PAN- 
ELED AND PAINTED WHITE, WITH NO ORNAMENT SAVE THE BRACKETS 
FOR THE LIGHTS AND THE PICTURE OVER THE MANTEL 


furnished in equally good taste and ruled 
with no less discretion. 

As a‘substitute for ten-minute papers 
on “The Holy Roman Empire” or 
“The Origin of Species,” this English 


idea of a woman’s club seems, in some 
respects at least, to be of greater and 
more lasting benefit to its members and 
to society in general. At any rate, it is 
much more comfortable! 





NEW 


YORK 


You’p call it a successful day— 

Business was good, I’ve eaten well, 
I’ve had a smoke and seen a play, 

I’m at a comfortable hotel; 

But save for ready looks that sell, 
Or service that has known its place, 
Given its friendliness for pay, 

I haven’t seen—no, not all day, 
And oh, how quickly I could tell!— 
A friendly face. 


Under the lights not one I find 
In all these crowded streets of men— 
Thousands ahead, thousands behind, 
Not one that stays within my ken! 
Closer to look at five or ten, 
I turn, until I lose the trace. 
It’s like a man that’s going blind, 
This peering at the dark to find, 
And put the world to rights again, 
A friendly face! 





Witter Bynner 
















THE NEW SHAH 
OF PERSIA 


THE PERSONALITY OF 
MOHAMMED ALI MIRZA, 
WHO HAS ASCENDED 
THE ANCIENT THRONE 
OF CYRUS AND XERXES 


HE new Shah of Persia, Mo- 
hammed Ali Mirza, is the 
first ruler of that country to ascend 
the throne as a constitutional mon- 
arch. His grandfather, the old 
Shah, Nazr-ed-Din, who reigned 
for nearly fifty years, was an 
oriental despot pure and simple. 
His cruelty and his magnificence 
were equal. When he traveled 
about his realms he was followed 
by a caravan which extended for 
miles behind him. Eighteen hun- 
dred horses and mules were taken 
with him, and four thousand sol- 
diers escorted him. ‘There were 
volleys of artillery, illuminations, 
triumphal arches, and forests of 
flags to greet the Shah-in-Shah, 
the King of Kings. With him 
also were carried instruments of 
. torture; for he loved to admin- 
ister what he called justice and to 
see it executed before his eyes. 

It was he who visited Queen 
Victoria and left the magnificent 
house which was placed at his dis- 
posal in a state of indescribable 
filth; for the drawing-rooms had 
been used as pens in which to 
slaughter sheep and fowls. It is 
recorded that during his stay in 
London he attended a reception 











at Stafford House, where he was 
the guest of the Duke of Suther- 
land: The beauty of,the mansion 
so impressed the Shah that he 
called the Prince of Wales aside and 
questioned him. 

“Who is the owner of this place?” 
asked his Persian majesty. 

“This,” said the prince, “is the home 
of one of our great noblemen.” 


“Oh!” said the Shah gravely. “If 


MOHAMMED ALI MIRZA, THE FIRST RULER OF PERSIA 


TO ASCEND THE THRONE AS A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL MONARCH 


you will profit by my experience, you will 
let me tell you that such powerful sub- 
jects are dangerous. Have his head 
struck off to-morrow!” 

This bloody, sensual old tyrant was 
assassinated in due time, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, the late Shah Muzaf- 
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far-ed-Din. The new sovereign was 
utterly unlike his father, being humane 
and sympathetic, living an abstemious 
life, and taking great interest in Euro- 
pean education. He caused the most 
famous foreign books to be translated 
into Persian, studied modern science, and 
became a practical photographer. He 
was also greatly diverted by the mys- 
teries of the telegraph, and had a short 
line of wire constructed, over which he 
delighted to send messages. | 

Toward the close of his reign, Muzaf- 
far-ed-Din became convinced that Persia 
needed an entire change in its form of 
government. He established a sort of 
civil service, reduced the taxes, and 
finally proclaimed a constitution which 
gave the control of the finances and of 
foreign affairs to a senate and an assem- 
bly, partly elective and partly appointive. 
He did not live to see his new systems 
in full working order. While visiting 
Europe he was sunstruck in Paris, and 
lived only a short time after his return 
home. 

The new Shah, therefore, is to carry 
out the experiment which his predecessor 
had but just begun. It is likely that he 
will do so in good faith. He is a man of 
thirty-five, short and stout, educated 
by European instructors, and speaking 
French and English with some fluency. 
His manner of. life is by no means that 
of an Oriental. He has no harem, but 
treats his wife as an equal, providing her 


with a Parisian dressmaker and a suite - 


of foreign ladies. 
As for himself, he has many foreign 
officers in his household, and shows an 
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especial liking for whatever is French. 
He is described as a man’ of few words, 
a keen sportsman, and a just and upright 
ruler. Except over the affairs of his 
court, he has little power under the new 
constitution, except that he can appoint 
his sons to be governors of the various 
provinces of Persia. 

To many persons, the notion of any- 
thing like a constitutional government in 
Persia seems a good deal of a farce. One 
is apt to think of Persia as a remote, 
half-savage country, whose inhabitants 
dress in sheepskins and are either fierce 
marauders or enervated sensualists. As 
a matter of fact, the Persian people retain 
many of the sturdy qualities which made 
their empire so great in the days of Cyrus. 
Teheran, the capital city, has gas and 
electric lights, tramways, banks,  tele- 
graphs, and excellent. shops, while 
railroads are beginning to make their 
appearance. ‘The postal system is well 
developed, and newspapers are published. 

There is no reason why, with honesty 
and efficiency in its government, the new 
Shah should not at least be the head of a 
prosperous kingdom, quite able to protect 
itself against its powerful neighbors. Of 
course, it is not to be expected that Persia, 
with her population of less than ten mil- 
lions, can rise, like Japan, to a place 
among the great nations of the world. 
Yet something of what has taken place 
in the empire of the Mikado may not im- 
possibly be accomplished in the land of 
the Shah; for the genius of the Persian 
people, like that of the Japanese, is said 
by those who know them best to be quick, 
vigorous, and inventive. 





TO THE SUN 


Now smiles the sun beneath the mystic glow 
Of witching purple in the west low-lying, 
And from its wake long crimson banners flow, 
And paler streams of golden light come flying. 


Deep in oblivion’s vale thy wondrous face 
A while from eager human eyes is hidden, 
Yet glad are we who see thy dying grace— 
Who to thy passing hour, so sweet, are bidden. 


As some true soul returning to its rest 

Leaves o’er the earth fair memory of its living, 
So doth the gleam of the horizon’s breast 

Speak thy desire, life-loving and life-giving. 





Lurana W. Sheldon 
























THE PRIMA DONNA’ 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


AUTHOR OF “ MR. ISAACS,” “CORLEONE,” “IN THE PALACE OF 
THE KING,” “FAIR MARGARET,” ETC. | 


HEN the accident happened, 
Cordova was singing the mad 


scene in ‘‘ Lucia” for the last 
time in that season, and she had never 
sung it better. “‘ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor” is the greatest love-story ever 
written, and it was nothing short of des- 
ecration to make a libretto of it; but so 
far as the last act is concerned, the opera 
certainly conveys the impression that the 
heroine is a raving lunatic. Only a 
crazy woman could express feeling in 
such an unusual way. 

Cordova’s face was nothing but a 
mask of powder, in which her handsome 
brown eyes would have looked like two 
holes if she had not kept them half shut 
under the heavily whitened lids; her 
hands were chalked, too, and they were 
like plaster casts of hands, cleverly 
jointed at the wrists. She wore a gar- 
ment which was supposed to be a night- 
dress, which resembled a very expensive 
modern shroud, and which was evidently 
put on over a good many other things. 
There was a deal of lace on it, which 
fluttered when she made her hands shake 
to accompany each trill; and all this 
really contributed to the general impres- 
sion of insanity. Possibly it was over- 
done ; but if any one in the audience had 
seen such a young person entering his or 
her room unexpectedly, and uttering 
such unaccountable sounds, he or she 
would most assuredly have rung for a 
doctor and a cab, and for a strait-jacket, 
if such a thing were to be had in the 
neighborhood. _ 

An elderly man, with very marked 
features and iron-gray hair, sat in the 
fifth row of the stalls, on the right- 
hand aisle. He was a bony man, and 
the people behind him noticed him and 


thought he looked strong. He had 
heard Bonanni in her best days and 
many great lyric sopranos, from Patti to 
Melba, and he was thinking that none 
of them had sung the mad scene better 
than Cordova, who had only been on the 
stage two years, and was now in New 
York for the first time. 

He had already heard Cordova sing 
in London and Paris, and he knew her. 
He had first met her at a breakfast on 
board Logotheti’s yacht at Cap Martin. 
Logotheti was a young Greek financier 
who lived in Paris and wanted to marry 
her. He was rather mad, and had tried 
to carry her off on the night of the dress- 
rehearsal before her début, but had 
somehow got himself locked up for 
somebody else. Since then he _ had 
grown calmer, but he still worshiped at 
the shrine of the Cordova. He was 
not the only one, however; there were 
several, including the distinguished 
English man of letters, Edmund Lush- 
ington, who had known her before she 
had begun to sing on the stage. 

But Lushington was in England and 
Logotheti was in Paris, and on the night 
of the accident Cordova had not many 
acquaintances in the house besides the 
bony man with gray hair; for though 
society had been anxious to feed her and 
get her to sing for nothing, and to play 
bridge with her, she had never been in- 
clined to accept those attentions. Soci- 
ety in New York claimed her on the 
ground that she was a lady, and was an 
American on her mother’s side. Yet she 
insisted on calling herself a professional, 
because singing was her profession, and 
society thought this so strange that it at 
once became suspicious and invented 
wild and unedifying stories about her; 
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and the reporters haunted the lobby of 
her hotel, and gossiped with their friends 
the detectives, who also spent much time 
there in a professional way for the gen- 
eral good. 

Cordova herself was altogether intent 
on what she was doing, and was not 
thinking of her friends, of Lushington, 
or Logotheti, nor of the bony man in 
the stalls; certainly not of society, 
though it was richly represented by dia- 
monds in the subscribers’ tier. Indeed, 


the jewelry was so plentiful and of such’ 


expensive quality that the whole row of 
boxes shone like a vast coronet set with 
thousands of precious stones. When the 
music did not amuse society, the dia- 
monds and rubies twinkled and glittered 
uneasily ; but when Cordova was trilling 
her wildest they were quite still and 
blazed with a steady light. Afterward 
the audience would all say again what 
they had always said about every great 
lyric soprano, that it was just a wonder- 
ful instrument without a particle of 
feeling, that it was an overgrown canary, 
a human flute, and all the rest of it; 
but while the trills ran on the people 
listened in wonder, and the diamonds 
were very quiet. 

“ A-a A-a A-a—— A-a i 
sang Cordova at an inconceivable pitch. 

A terrific explosion shook the building 
to its foundations; the lights went out, 
and there was a long, grinding crash of 
broken glass not far off. 

In the momentary silence that fol- 








lowed before the inevitable panic the’ 


voice of Schreiermeyer, the manager, 
rang out through the darkness: 

“Ladies and gentlemen! ‘There’s no 
danger! Keep your seats! The lights 
will be up directly.” 

And indeed the little red lamps over 
each door that led out, being on another 
circuit, were all burning quietly, but in 
the first moment of fright no one noticed 
them, and the house seemed to be quite 
dark. 

Then the whole mass of humanity be- 
gan to writhe and swell, as a frightened 
crowd does in the dark, so that every 
one feels as if all the other people were 
growing hugely big, as big as elephants, 
to smother and crush him; and each 
man makes himself as broad as he can, 
and tries to swell out his chest, and 
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squares his elbows to keep the weight 
off his sides; and with the steady strain 
and effort every one breathes hard, and 
few speak, and the hard-drawn breath 
of thousands together makes a sound 
of rushing wind, like bellows as enor- 
mous as houses, blowing steadily in the 
darkness. 

“Keep your seats!” yelled Schreier- 
meyer desperately. 

He had been in many accidents, and 
understood the meaning of the noises 
he heard. There was death in then— 
death for the weak by squeezing and 
smothering and trampling underfoot. 
It was a grim moment, and no one who 
was there has forgotten it, the manager 
least of all. 

“It’s only a fuse gone!” he shouted. 
“Only a plug burned out!” 

But the terrified throng did not be- 
lieve, and the people pressed upon one 
another with the weight of hundreds of 
bodies, thronging from behind, toward 
the little red lights. There were groans 
now, besides the strained breathing and 
the soft shuffling of many feet on the 
thick carpets. Each ‘time some one 
went down there was a groan, stifled as 
instantly and surely as though the lips 
from which it came were quickly thrust 
under water. 

Schreiermeyer knew well enough that 
if nothing could be done within the next 
two minutes there would be an awful 
catastrophe; but he was helpless. No 
doubt the electricians were at work; in 
ten minutes the damage would be re- 
paired and the lights would be up 
again; but the house would be empty 
then, except for the dead and the dying. 

Another groan was heard, and an- 
other quickly after it. The wretched 
manager yelled, stormed, stamped, en- 
treated, and promised, but with no effect. 
In the very faint red light from the 
doors he saw a moving sea of black, and 
heard it surging to his very feet. He 
had an old professional’s exact sense of 
passing time, and he knew that a full 
minute had already gone by since the 
explosion. No one could be dead yet, 
even in that press, but there were few 
seconds to spare, fewer and fewer. 

Then another sound was heard, a very 
pure, strong note, high above his own 
tones, a beautiful round note, that made 
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one think of gold and silver bells, and 
that filled the house instantly, like light, 
and reached every ear, even through the 
terror that was driving the crowd mad 
in the dark. 

A moment more, an instant’s pause, 
and Cordova had begun Lucia’s song 
again at the beginning, and her marvel- 
ous trills and staccato notes, and trills 
again, trills upon trills without end, 
filled the vast darkness and stopped 
those four thousand men and women, 
spellbound and silent, and ashamed, too. 

It was not great music, surely; but 
it was sung by the greatest living singer, 
singing alone in the dark, as calmly and 
as perfectly as if all the orchestra had 
been with her—singing as no one can 
who feels the least tremor of fear; and 
the awful tension of the dark throng re- 
laxed, and the breath that came was a 
great sigh of relief, for it was not possi- 
ble to be frightened when a fearless 
woman was singing so marvelously. 

Then, still in the dark, some of the 
musicians struck in and supported her, 
and others followed, till the whole body 
of harmony was complete; and just as 
she was at the wildest trills, at the very 
passage during which the crash had 
come, the lights went up all at once; 
and there stood Cordova in white and 
lace, with her eyes half shut and shaking 
her outstretched hands as she always 
made them shake in the mad scene; and 
the stage was just as it had been before 
the accident, except that Schreiermeyer 
was standing near the singer in evening 
dress, with a perfectly new and shiny 
high hat on the back of his head, and 
his mouth wide open. 

The people were half hysterical from 
the past danger, and when they saw and 
realized, they did not wait for the end 
of the air, but sent up such a shout of 
applause as had never been heard in the 
Opera before, and may not be heard 
there again. 

Instinctively the prima donna sang the 
last bars, though no one heard her in 
the din, unless it was Schreiermeyer, 
who stood near her. When she had fin- 
ished at last he ran up to her and threw 
both his arms round her in a paroxysm 
of gratitude, regardless of her powder 
and chalk, which came off upon his coat 
and yellow beard in patches of white as 
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he kissed her on both cheeks, calling her 
by every endearing name that occurred 
to his polyglot memory, from “ sweet- 
heart” in English to “little cabbage” 
in French, till Cordova laughed and 
pushed him away, and made a tremen- 
dous courtesy to the audience. 

Just then a man in a blue jacket and 
gilt buttons entered from the left of the 
stage and whispered a few words 
into Schreiermeyer’s ear. The manager 
looked grave at once, nodded, and came 
forward to the prompter’s box. The 
man had brought news of the accident, 
he said; a quantity of dynamite which 
was to have been used in subterranean 
blasting had exploded and had done 
great damage, no one yet knew how 
great. It was probable that many per- 
sons had been killed. 

But for this news Cordova would 
have had one of those ovations which 
rarely fall to the lot of any but famous 
singers, for there was not a man or 
woman in the theater who had not felt 
that she had averted a catastrophe and 
saved scores of lives. As it was, sev- 
eral women had been slightly hurt, and 
at least fifty had fainted. Every one 
was anxious to help them now, most of 
all the very people who had hurt them. 

But the news of an accident in the 
city emptied the house in a few minutes ; 
even now that the lights were up, the 
anxiety to get out to the street and to 
know more of the truth was great 
enough to be dangerous, and the strong 
crowd heaved and surged again and 
pushed through the many doors with 
little thought for the weak or for any 
who had been injured in the first panic. 

But in the meantime Cordova had 
reached her dressing-room, supported by 
the enthusiastic Schreiermeyer on one 
side and by the equally enthusiastic 
tenor on the other, while the singular 
family party assembled in the last act of 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” brought up 
the rear with many expressions of ad- 
miration and sympathy. 

As a matter of fact, the prima donna 
needed neither sympathy nor support, 
and that sort of admiration was not of 
the kind that most delighted her. She 
did not believe that she had done any- 
thing heroic, and did not feel at all in- 
clined to cry. 

















“You saved the whole audience!” 
cried Signor Pompeo Stromboli, the 
great Italian tenor, who presented an 
amazing appearance in his Highland 
dress. ‘f Four thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-three people owe you their lives 
at this moment! Every one of them 
would have been dead but for your su- 
perb coolness! Ah, you are indeed a 
great woman!” 

Schreiermeyer’s business ear had 
caught the figures. As they walked, 
each with an arm through one of the 
prima donna’s, he leaned back and spoke 
to Stromboli behind her head. 

“How the devil do you know what 
the house was?” he asked sharply. 

“T always know,” answered the Ital- 
ian in a perfectly matter-of-fact tone. 
‘““My dresser finds out from the box- 
office. I never take the C sharp if there 
are less than three thousand.” 

“T’ll stop that!” growled Schreier- 


meyer. 
“ As you please!’ Stromboli shrugged 
his massive shoulders. ‘“C sharp is not 
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in the engagement 

“Tt shall be in the next! I won’t sign 
without it!” 

“T won’t sign at all!” retorted the 
tenor with a sneer of superiority. ‘ You 
need not talk of conditions, for I shall 
not come to America again!” 

“Oh, do stop quarreling!” laughed 
Cordova, as they reached the door of her 
box, for she had heard similar amenities 


exchanged twenty times already, and she- 


knew that they meant nothing at all on 
either side. 

“Have you any beer?” inquired 
Stromboli of the prima donna, as if 
nothing had happened. 

“Bring some beer, Bob!” Schreier- 
meyer called out over his shoulder to 
some one in the distance. 

“Yes, sir,” answered a rough voice, 
far off, and with a foreign accent. 

The three entered the prima donna’s 
dressing-room together. It was a hideous 
place, as all dressing-rooms are which 
are never used two days in succession by 
the same actress or ‘singer; very differ- 
ent from the pretty cells in the beehive 
of the Comédie Frangaise, where each 
pensioner or shareholder is lodged like 
a queen bee by herself, for years at a 
time. 
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The walls of Cordova’s dressing-room 
were more or less whitewashed where the 
plaster had not been damaged. ‘There 
were a dingy full-length mirror, a shabby 
toilet-table; there were a few crazy- 
chairs—the wretched furniture which is 
generally to be found in actresses’ dress- 
ing-rooms, notwithstanding the marvel- 
ous descriptions invented by romancers. 
But there was light in abundance and to 
excess, dazzling, unshaded, intolerable to 
any but theatrical eyes. There were at 
least twenty strong electric lamps in the 
miserable place, which illuminated the 
coarsely painted faces of the prima 
donna and the tenor with alarming dis- 
tinctness and gleamed on_ Schreier- 
meyer’s smooth fair hair and beard and 
impassive features. 

“You'll have two columns and a por- 
trait in every paper to-morrow,” he ob- 
served thoughtfully. “It’s worth while 
to engage such people. Oh, yes, I tell 
you it’s worth while!” 

The last emphatic sentence was in- 
tended for Stromboli, as if he had con- 
tradicted the statement, or were himself 
not “ worth while.” 

““'There’s beer there already,” said the 
tenor, seeing a bottle and glass which 
stood on a deal table, and making for 
them at once. 

He undid the patent fastening, stood 
upright with his sturdy stockinged legs 
wide apart, threw his head back, opened 
his huge, painted mouth to the necessary 
extent, but not to the full, and without 
touching his lips poured the beer into the 
chasm in a gurgling stream, which he 
swallowed without the least apparent 
difficulty. When he had taken down half 
the contents of the small bottle he de- 
sisted and poured the rest into the glass, 
apparently for Cordova’s benefit. 

““T hope I have left you enough,” he 
said, as he prepared to go. “ My throat 
felt like a rusty gun-barrel.” 

“Fright is very bad for the voice,” 
Schreiermeyer remarked, as the call-boy 
handed him another bottle of beer 
through the open door. 

Stromboli took no notice of the direct 
imputation. He had taken a very small 
and fine handkerchief from his sporran 
and was carefully tucking it into his 
collar with some idea of protecting his 
throat. When this was done his admira- 
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tion for his colleague broke out again 
without the slightest warning. 

“You were superb, magnificent, sur- 
passing!” he cried. He seized Cordova’s 
chaiked hands, pressed them to his own 
whitened chin—by sheer force of stage 
habit, because the red on his lips would 
have come off on them—and turned 
away. “Surpassing! Magnificent! What 
a woman!” he roared in tremendous 
tones as he strode away through the dim 
corridor toward the stage and his own 
dressing-room on the other side. 

Meanwhile Schreiermeyer, who was 
quite as thirsty as the tenor, drank what 
the latter had left in the only glass there 
was, and set the full bottle beside the 
prima donna, on the deal table. 

“There is your beer,” he said, calling 
attention to what he had done. 

Cordova nodded carelessly and sat 
down on one of the crazy-chairs before 
the toilet-table. Her maid at once came 
forward and took off her wig, and her 
own beautiful’ brown hair appeared, 
pressed and matted close to her head in 
a rather disorderly coil. 

“You must be tired,” said the man- 
ager, with more consideration than he 
often showed to any one whose next en- 
gagement was already signed. “I’ll find 
out how many were killed in the explo- 
sion, and then I’ll get hold of the re- 
porters. You'll have two columns and 
a picture to-morrow.” 

Schreiermeyer rarely took the trouble 
to say good morning or good night, and 
Cordova heard the door shut after him 
as he went out. 

“ Lock it,” she said to her maid: “ I’m 
sure that madman is about the theater 
again.” 

The maid obeyed with alacrity. She 
was very tall and dark, and when she 
had entered Cordova’s service two years 
ago she had been positively cadaverous. 
She herself said that her appearance had 
been the result of living many years with 
the celebrated Mme. Bonanni, who was 
a whirlwind, an earthquake, a phenom- 
enon, a cosmic force. No one who had 
lived with her in her stage days had ever 
grown fat; it was as much as a very 
strong constitution could do not to grow 
thin. 

Mme. Bonanni had presented . the 
cadaverous woman to the young prima 
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donna as one of the most precious of her 
possessions, and out of sheer affection. 
It was true that since the great singer 
had closed her long career and had re- 
tired to live in the country, in Provence, 
she dressed with such simplicity as made 
it possible for her to exist without 
the long-faithful, all-skilful, and iron- 
handed Alphonsine; and the maid, on 
her side, was so thoroughly a profes- 
sional theatrical dresser that she must 
have died of inanition in what she would 
have called private life. Lastly, she had 
heard that Mme. Bonanni had now given 
up the semblance, long far from empty, 
but certainly vain, of a waist, and 
dressed herself in a garment resembling 
a priest’s cassock, buttoned in front from 
her throat to her toes. 


II 


ALPHONSINE locked the door, and the 
prima donna leaned her elbows on the 
sordid toilet-table and stared: at her 
chalked and painted face, vaguely trying 
to recognize the features of Margaret 
Donne, the daughter of the quiet Oxford 
scholar, her real self as she had been two 
years ago, and by no means very differ- 
ent from her every-day self now. But it 
was not easy. Margaret was there, no 
doubt, behind the paint and the “ liquid 
white,” but the reality was what the pub- 
lic saw beyond the footlights two or three 
times a week during the opera season, 
and applauded with might and main as 
the most successful lyric soprano of the 
day. 

There were moments when she tried 
to get hold of herself and bring herself 
back. They came most often after some 
great emotion in the theater, when the 
sight of the painted mask in the’ glass 
shocked and disgusted her, as it did to- 
night; when the contrasts of life were 
almost more than she could bear; when 
her sensibilities awoke again; when the 
fastidiousness of the delicately nurtured 
girl revolted under the rough familiarity 
of such a comrade as Stromboli, and re- 
belled against the sordid cynicism of 
Schreiermeyer. 

She shuddered at the mere idea that 
the manager should have thought she 
would drink out of the glass he had just 
used. Even the tenor, an Italian peas- 
ant, who had been a goatherd in Cala- 











bria, and could hardly write his name, 
showed more delicacy, according to his 
lights, which were certainly not dazzling. 
A faint ray of Roman civilization had 
reached him through generations of 
slaves and serfs and shepherds. But no 
such traditions of forgotten delicacy dis- 
turbed the manners of Schreiermeyer. 
The glass from which he had drunk was 
good enough for any prima donna in his 
company, and it was silly for any of 
them to give themselves airs. Were they 
not largely his creatures, fed from his 
hand, to work for him while they were 
young, and to be turned out as soon as 
they began to sing false? He was by no 
means the worst of his kind, as Margaret 
knew very well. 

She thought of her childhood, of her 
mother and of her father, both dead long 
before she had gone on the stage; and 
of that excellent and kind Mrs. Rush- 
more, her American mother’s American 
friend, who had taken her as her own 
daughter, and had loved her and cared 
for her, and had shed tears when Mar- 
garet insisted on becoming a singer; 
who had fought for her, too, and had 
recovered for her a fortune of which 
her mother had been cheated. For Mar- 
garet would have been more than well 
off without her profession, even when 
she had made her début, and she had 
given up much to be a singer, believing 
that she knew what she was doing. 

But now she was ready to undo it all 
and to go back; at least she thought she 
was, as she stared at herself in the glass 
while the pale maid drew her hair back 
and fastened it far above her forehead 
with a big curved ‘comb, as a preliminary 
to getting rid of paint and powder. At 
this stage of the operation the prima 
donna was neither Cordova nor Mar- 
garet Donne; there was something ter- 
rifying about the exaggeratedly painted 
mask when the wig was gone and her 
natural hair was drawn tightly back. 
She thought she was like a monstrous 
skinned rabbit with staring brown eyes. 

At first, with the inexperience of 
youth, she used to plunge her painted 
face into soapsuds and scrub vigorously 
till her own complexion appeared, a 
good deal overheated and temporarily 
shiny; but before long she had yielded 
to Alphonsine’s entreaties and represen- 
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tations and had adopted the butter 
method, long familiar to chimney- 
sweeps. 


The butter lay ready; not in a lordly 
dish, but in a clean tin can with a cover, 
of the kind workmen use for fetching 
beer, and commonly called a “ growler”’ 
in New York, for some reason which 
escapes etymologists. 

Having got rid of the upper strata of 
white lace and fine linen, which was art- 
fully done up so as to tremble like aspen 
leaves with Lucia’s mad trills, Margaret 
proceeded to butter her face thoroughly. 
It occurred to her just then that all the 
other artists who had appeared with her 
were presumably buttering their faces at 
the same moment, and that if the public 
could look in upon them it would be 
very much surprised indeed. At the 
thought she forgot what she had been 
thinking of, and smiled. 

The maid, who was holding her hair 
back where it escaped the comb, smiled 
too, and evidently considered that the 
relaxation of Margaret’s buttered fea- 
tures was equivalent to a permission to 
speak. 

“It was a great triumph for ma- 
dame,” she observed. “ All the papers 
will praise madame to-morrow. Madame 
saved many lives.” 

“Was Mr. Griggs in the house?” 
Margaret asked. ‘I did not see him.” 

Alphonsine did not answer at once, 
and when she spoke her tone had 
changed. 

“Ves, madame. 
the house.” 

Margaret wondered whether she had 
saved his life, too, in his own estimation 
or in that of her maid; and while she 
pondered the question she buttered her 
nose industriously. 

Alphonsine took a commercial view of 
the case. 

“If madame would appear three times 
more in New York, before sailing, the 
manager would give ten thousand francs 
a night,” she observed. 

Margaret said nothing to this, but she 
thought it would be amusing to show 
herself to an admiring public in her 
present condition. 

“ Madame is now a heroine,” contin- 
ued Alphonsine, behind her. “ Madame 
can ask anything she pleases. Several 
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milliardaires will now offer to 
madame.” 

“ Alphonsine,” answered Margaret, 
“you have no sense.” 

The maid smiled, knowing that her 
mistress could not see even the reflection 
of the smile in the glass; but she said 
nothing. 

“No sense,” Margaret repeated, with 
conviction. ‘‘ None at all.” 

The maid allowed a few seconds to 
pass before she spoke again. 

“Or if madame would accept to sing 
in one or two private houses in New 
York, we could ask a very great price, 
more than the manager would give.” 

“TI dare say.” 

“It is certain,” said Alphonsine. “ At 
the French ball to which madame kindly 
allowed me to go, the valet of Mr. Van 
Torp approached me.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Cordova absent- 
ly. “ How very disagreeable!” 

“T see that madame is not listening,” 
said Alphonsine, taking offense. 

What she said was so true that Mar- 
garet did not answer at all. Besides, 
the buttering process was finished, and 
it was time for the hot water. She went 
to the ugly stationary washstand and 
bent over it, while the maid kept her 
hair from her face. Alphonsine spoke 
again when she was sure that her mis- 
tress could not possibly answer her. 

“Mr. Van Torp’s valet asked me 
whether I thought madame would be 
willing to sing in church, at the wed- 
ding, the day after to-morrow,” she said, 
holding the prima donna’s back hair 
firmly. 

The head moved energetically under 
her hands. Margaret would certainly 
not sing at Mr. Van Torp’s wedding, 
and she even tried to say so, but her 
voice only bubbled and sputtered in- 
effectually through the soap and water. 

“T was sure madame would not,” 
continued the maid, “though Mr. Van 
Torp’s valet said that money was no ob- 
ject. He had heard Mr. Van Torp say 
that he would give five thousand dollars 
to have madame sing at his wedding.” 

Margaret did not shake her head this 
time, nor try to speak, but Alphonsine 
heard the little impatient tap of her 
slipper on the wooden floor. It was not 


marry 


often that the prima donna showed so 
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much a:noyance at anything; and of 
late, when she did, the cause had been 
connected with this same Mr. Van .Torp. 
The mere mention of his name irritated 
her, and Alphonsine seemed to know it, 
and to take an inexplicable pleasure in 
talking about him—about Mr. Rufus 
Van Torp, formerly of Chicago, but 
now of New York. 

He was looked upon as the controlling 
intellect of the great Nickel Trust; in 
fact, he was the Nickel Trust himself, 
and the other men in it were mere dum- 
mies compared with him. He had sailed 
the uncertain waters of finance for 
twenty years or more, and had been 
nearly shipwrecked more than once, but 
at the time of this story he was on the 
top of the wave; and as his past was 
even more entirely a matter of conject- 
ure than his future, it would be useless 
to inquire into the former or to speculate 
about the latter. Moreover, in these 
breakneck days no time counts but the 
present, so far as reputation goes; good 
fame itself now resembles righteousness 
chiefly because it clothes men as with a 
garment; and as we have the highest 
authority for assuming that charity 
covers a multitude of sins, we can 
hardly be surprised that it should be so 
generally used for that purpose. Rufus 
Van Torp’s charities were notorious, ag- 
gressive, and profitable. The same sums 
of money could not have bought as 
much mingled advertisement and im- 
munity in any other. way. 

“Of course,” observed Alphonsine, 
seeing that Margaret would soon be able 
to speak again, “ money is no object to 
madame, either!” 

This subtle flattery was evidently 
meant to forestall reproof. But Mar- 
garet was now splashing vigorously, and 
as both taps were running, the noise was 
as loud as that of a small waterfall; 
possibly she had not even heard the 
maid’s last speech. 

Seme one knocked at the door, and 
knocked a second time almost directly. 
The prima donna pushed Alphonsine 
with her elbow, speaking being still im- 
possible, and the woman understood that 
she was to answer the summons. 

She asked who was knocking, and 
some one answered. 

“Tt is Mr. Griggs,” said Alphonsine. 

















“Ask him to wait,” Margaret suc- 
ceeded in saying. 

Alphonsine transmitted the message 
through the closed door, and _ listened 
for the answer. 

‘““He says that there is a lady dying 
in the manager’s room, who wants 
madame,” said the maid, repeating what 
she heard. 

Margaret stood upright, turned quick- 
ly, and crossed the room to the door, 
mopping her face with a towel. 

‘“Who is it?” she asked in an anxious 
tone. 

“I’m Griggs,” said a deep voice. 
“Come at once, if you can, for the poor 
girl cannot last long.” 

“One minute! Don’t go away—I’m 
coming out.” 

Alphonsine never lost her head. A 
theatrical dresser who does is of no use. 
She had already brought the wide fur 
coat Margaret always wore after sing- 
ing. In ten seconds the singer was 
completely clothed in it, and as she laid 
her hand on the lock to let herself out, 
the maid placed a dark Russian hood on 
her head from behind her and took the 
long ends twice round her throat. 

Mr. Griggs was a large, bony man 
with iron-gray hair, who looked very 
strong. He had a sad face and deep- 
set gray eyes. He led the way without 
speaking, and Cordova walked quickly 
after him. 

Alphonsine did not follow, for she 
was responsible for the belongings that 
lay about in the dressing-room. ‘The 
other doors on the women’s side, which 
is on the stage left and the audience's 
right at the Opera, were all tightly 
closed. The stage itself was not dark 
yet, and the carpenters were putting 
away the scenery of the last act 
as methodically as if nothing had 
happened. 

‘Do you know her?” Margaret asked 
of her companion as they hurried along 
the passage that leads into the front of 
the house. 

“Barely. She is a Miss Bamberger, 
and she‘ was to have been married the 
day after to-morrow, poor thing!—to a 
millionaire. I always forget his name, 
though I’ve met him several times.” 

“Van Torp?” asked Margaret as 
they hastened on. 
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“Yes. That’s it—the Nickel Trust 
man, you know.” 

“Yes,” Margaret answered in a low 
tone. “I was asked to sing at the 
wedding.” 

They reached the door of the mana- 
ger’s room. ‘The clerks from the box- 
office and several other persons employed 
about the house were whispering to- 
gether in the little lobby. They made 
way for Cordova and looked with curi- 
osity at Griggs, who was a well-known 
man of letters. 

Schreiermeyer stood at the half-closed 
inner door, evidently waiting. 

“Come in,” he said to Margaret. 
“The doctor is there.” 

The room was flooded with electric 
light, and smelt of very strong Havana 
cigars and brandy. Margaret saw a 
slight figure in a red silk evening gown, 
lying at full length on an immense red 
leathern sofa. A young doctor was 
kneeling on the floor, bending down to 
press his ear against the girl’s side; he 
moved his head continually, listening for 
the beating of her heart. Her face was 
of a type every one knows, and had a 
certain half-pathetic prettiness ; the feat- 
ures were small, and the chin was de- 
generate but delicately modeled. ‘The 
rather colorless fair hair was elaborately 
done; her thin cheeks were dreadfully 
white, and her thin neck shrank pain- 
fully each time she breathed out, though 
it grew smooth and full as she drew in 
her breath. A short string of very large 
pearls was round her throat, and 
gleamed in the light as her breathing 
moved them. 

Schreiermeyer did not let Griggs 
come in, but went out to him, shut the 
door, and stood with his back to it. 

Margaret did not look behind her, but 
crossed directly to the sofa and leaned 
over the dying girl, who was conscious 
and. looked at her with inquiring eyes, 
not recognizing her. 

“You sent for me,” said the singer 
gently. 

“Are you really Mme. Cordova?” 
asked the girl in a faint tone. 

It was as much as she could do to 
speak at all, and the doctor looked up to 
Margaret and raised his hand in a warn- 
ing gesture, meaning that his patient 
should not be allowed to talk. She saw 
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his movement and smiled faintly and 
shook her head. 

“No one can save me,” she said 
to him, quite quietly and distinctly. 
“ Please leave us together, doctor.” 

“T am altogether at a loss,” the doc- 
tor answered, speaking to Margaret as 
he rose. “There are no signs of as- 
phyxia, yet the heart does not respond 
to stimulants. I’ve tried nitroglycerin—” 

“Please, please go away!” begged 
the girl. 

The doctor was a young surgeon from 
the nearest hospital, and hated to leave 
his case. He was going to argue the 
point, but Margaret stopped him. 

“Go into the next room for a mo- 
ment, please,” she said authoritatively. 

He obeyed with a bad grace, and 
went into the empty office which ad- 
joined the manager’s room, but he left 
the door open. Margaret knelt down in 
his place and took the girl’s cold white 
hand. 

“Can he hear?” asked the faint 
voice. 

“Speak low,” Margaret answered. 
“What can I do?” 

“It is a secret,” said the girl. ‘“ The 
last I shall ever have, but I must tell 
some one before I die. I know about 
you. I know you are a lady, and very 
good and kind, and I have always ad- 
mired you so much!” 

“You can trust me,” said the singer. 
““What is the secret I am to keep for 
ou?” 

“Do you believe in God? I do, but 
so many people don’t nowadays, you 
know. Tell me.” 

“Yes,” Margaret answered, wonder- 
ing. “ Yes, I do.” 

“Will you promise, by the God you 
believe in?” 

“T promise to keep your secret, so 
help me God in heaven,” said Margaret 
gravely. ' 

The girl seemed relieved, and closed 
her eyes for a moment. She was so pale 
and still that Margaret thought the end 
had come, but presently she drew breath 
again and spoke, though it was clear 
that she had not much strength left. 

“You must not keep the secret al- 
ways,’ she said. “You may tell him 
you know it. Yes—let him know that 
you know—if you think it best—” 
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“Who is he?” 

“Mr. Van Torp.” 

“Yes?” Margaret bent her ear to the 
girl’s lips and waited. 

Again there was a pause of many sec- 
onds, and then the voice came once more, 
with a great effort that only produced 
very faint sounds, scarcely above a 
whisper. 

“He did it.” 

That was all. At long intervals the 
dying girl drew deep breaths, longer and 
longer, and then no more. Margaret 
looked anxiously at the still face for 
some time, and then straightened herself 
suddenly. 

“Doctor! Doctor!” she cried. 

The young man was beside her in an 
instant. For a full minute there was no 
sound in the room, and he bent over the 
motionless figure. 

“I’m afraid I can’t do anything,” he 
said gently, and he rose to his feet. 

“Ts she really dead?” Margaret asked, 
in an undertone. 

“Yes. Failure of the heart, from 
shock.” 

“Ts that what you will call it?” 

“That is what it is,” said the doctor 
with a little emphasis of offense, as if 
his science had been doubted. ‘ You 
knew her, I suppose? ”’ 

“No. I never saw her before. I will 
call Schreiermeyer.”’ 

She stood still a moment longer, look- 
ing down at the dead face, and she won- 
dered what it all meant, and why the 
poor girl had sent for her, and what 
it was that Mr. Van Torp had done. 
Then she turned very slowly and went 
out. 

“Dead, I suppose,” said Schreier- 
meyer as soon as he saw the prima 
donna’s face. “ Her relations won’t get 
here in time.” 

Margaret nodded in silence and went 
on through the lobby. 

“The rehearsal is at eleven,” the man- 
ager called out after her, in his wooden 
voice. 

She nodded again, but did not look 
back. Griggs had waited in order to 
take her back to her dressing-room, and 
the two crossed the stage together. It 
was almost quite dark now, and the car- 
penters were gone away. 

“Thank you,” Margaret said. “If 
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you don’t care to go all the way back 
you can get out by the stage door.” 

“Yes. I know the way in this theater. 
Before I say good night, do you mind 
telling me what the doctor said?” 

“He said she died of failure of the 
heart, from shock. Those were his 
words. Why do you ask?” 

“Mere curiosity. I helped to carry 
her—that is, I carried her myself to the 
manager’s room, and she begged me to 
call you, so I came to your door.” 

“It was kind of you. Perhaps it made 
a difference to her, poor girl! Good 
night.” 

“Good night. 

“On Saturday. 
Friday night and sail the next morning. 

“On the Leofric?” 

6c Yes.”’ 

“So do I. We shall cross together.” 

“How delightful! I’m so glad! 
Good night again.” 

Alphonsine was standing at the open 
door of the dressing-room in the bright 
light, and Margaret nodded and went 
in. The maid looked after the elderly 
man till he finally disappeared, and then 
she went in, too, and locked the door 
after her. 

Griggs walked home in the 
March weather. When he was in New 
York he lived in rooms on the second 
floor of an old business building not far 
from Fifth Avenue. He was quite alone 
in the house at night, and had to walk 
up the stairs by the help of a little elec- 
tric pocket-lantern he carried. He let 
himself into his own door, turned up 
the light, slipped off his overcoat and 
gloves, and went to the writing-table to 
get his pipe. That is very often the first 
thing a man does when he gets home at 
night. 

The old brier pipe he preferred to any 
other lay on the blotting-paper in the 
circle where the light was brightest. As 
he took it a stain on his right hand 
caught his eye, and he dropped the pipe 
to look at it. The blood was dark and 
was quite dry, and he could not find any 
scratch to account for it. It was on 
the inner side of his right hand, between 
the thumb and forefinger, and was no 
larger than an ordinary watch. 

“How very odd!” exclaimed Mr. 
Griggs aloud; and he turned his hand 
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this way and that under the electric 
lamp, looking for some.small wound 
which he supposed must have bled. 
There was a little more inside his fingers, 
and between them, as if it had oozed 
through and then had spread over his 
knuckles. 

But he could find nothing to account 
for it. He was an elderly man who 
had lived all over the world and had 
seen most things, and he was not easily 
surprised, but he was puzzled now. Not 
the least strange thing was that the stain 
should be as small as it was and yet 
so dark. 

He crossed the room again and ex- 
amined the front of his overcoat with the 
most minute attention. It was made of 
a dark frieze, almost black, on which a 
red stain would have shown very little; 
but after a very careful search Griggs 
was convinced that the blood which had 
stained his hand had not touched the 
cloth. 

He went into his dressing-room and 
looked at his face in his shaving-glass, 
but there was certainly no stain on the 
weather-beaten cheeks or the furrowed 
forehead. 

“How very odd!” he exclaimed a 
second time. 

He washed his hands slowly and care- 
fully, examining them again and again, 
for he thought it barely possible that 
the skin might have been cracked some- 
where by the cutting March wind and 
might have bled a little, but he could not 
find the least sign of such a thing. 

When he was finally convinced that 
he could not account for the stain he had 
now washed off, he filled his old pipe 
thoughtfully and sat down in a big 
shabby armchair beside the table to think 
over other questions more easy of solu- 
tion. For he was a philosophical man, 
and when he could not understand a 
matter he was able to put it away in a 
safe place, to be kept until he got more 
information about it. 

The next morning, amid the flamboy- 
ant accounts of the subterranean explo- 
sion, and of the heroic conduct of Mme. 
Margarita de Cordova, the famous prima 
donna, in checking a dangerous panic 
at the Opera, all the papers found room 
for a long paragraph about Miss Ida 
H. Bamberger, who had died at the the- 
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ater in consequence of the shock her 
nerves had received, and who was to 
have married the celebrated capitalist 
and philanthropist, Mr. Van Torp, only 
two days later. There were various dra- 
matic and heartrending accounts of her 
death, and most of them agreed that she 
had breathed her last amid her nearest 
and dearest, who had been with her all 
the evening. 

But Mr. Griggs read these paragraphs 
thoughtfully, for he remembered that 
he had found her lying in a heap behind 
a red baize door which his memory could 
easily identify. 

After all, the least misleading notice 
was the one in the column of deaths: 


BAMBERGER.—On Wednesday, of 
heart-failure from shock, IpA HAMILTON, 
only child of HANNAH Moon by her former 
marriage with IstporE BAMBERGER. Cali- 
fornia papers please copy. 


III 


In the lives of professionals, what- 
ever their profession may be, the ordi- 
nary work of the day makes very little 
impression on the memory, whereas a 
very strong and lasting one is often made 
by circumstances which a man of leisure 
or a woman of the world might barely 
notice, and would soon forget. 

In Margaret’s life there were but two 
sorts of days—those on which she was 
to sing and those on which she was at 
liberty. In the one case she had a cutlet 
at five o’clock, and supper when she 
came home; in the other, she dined like 
other people and went to bed early. At 
the end of a season in New York, the 
evenings on which she had sung all 
seemed to have been exactly alike; the 
people had always applauded at the same 
places, she had always been called out 
about the same number of times, she had 
always felt very much the same pleasure 
and satisfaction, and she had invariably 
eaten her supper with the same appetite. 

Actors lead far more emotional lives 
than singers, partly because they have 
the excitement of a new piece much 
more often, with the tremendous nervous 
strain of a first night, and largely be- 
cause they are not obliged to keep them- 
selves in such perfect training. To an 
actor a cold, an indigestion, or a head- 
ache is doubtless an annoyance; but to 
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a leading singer such an accident almost 
always means the impossibility of ap- 
pearing at all, with serious loss of money 
to the artist, and grave disappointment 
to the public. The result of all this is 
that singers, as a rule, are much more 
normal, healthy, and well-balanced peo- 
ple than other musicians, or than actors. 
Moreover, they generally have very 
strong bodies and constitutions to begin 
with, and when they have not they break 
down young. 

Paul Griggs had an old traveler’s 
preference for having plenty of time, 
and he was on board the steamer on 
Saturday a full hour before she was to 
sail; his not very numerous belongings, 
which looked as weather-beaten as him- 
self, were piled up unopened in his 
cabin, and he himself stood on the upper 
promenade deck watching the passengers 
as they came on board, 

He was an observant man, and it 
interested him to note the expression of 
each new face that appeared; for the 
fact of starting on a voyage across the 
ocean is apt to affect people inversely 
as their experience. Those who cross 
often look so unconcerned that a casual 
observer might think they were not to 
start at all, whereas those who are going 
for the first time are either visibly flur- 
ried, or are posing to look as if they 
were not, though they are intensely nerv- 
ous about their belongings; or they try 
to appear as if they belonged to the ship, 
or else as if the ship belonged to them, 
making observations which are supposed 
to be nautical, but which instantly stamp 
them as unutterable landlubbers in the 
shrewd estimation of the stewards; and 
the latter, as every old hand is aware, 
always know everything much better than 
the captain. 

Margaret Donne had been the most 
sensible and simple of young girls, and 
when she appeared at the gangway very 
quietly dressed in brown, with a brown 
fur collar, a brown hat, a brown veil, and 
a brown parasol, there was really noth- 
ing striking to distinguish her from other 
female passengers, except her good looks 
and her’ well-set-up figure. Yet some- 
how it seems impossible for a successful 
prima donna ever to escape notice. In- 
stead of one maid, for instance, Cordova 
had two, and they carried rather worn 
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leathern boxes that were evidently heavy 
jewel-cases, which they clutched with 
both hands and refused to give up to 
the stewards. They also had about them 
the indescribable air of rather aggressive 
assurance which belongs especially to 
highly paid servants, men and women. 
Their looks said to every one: 

“We are the show and you are the 
public, so don’t stand in the way, for 
if you do the performance cannot 
go on!” 

They gave their orders about their 
mistress’s things to the chief steward 
as if he were nothing better than a rail- 
way porter or a call-boy at the theater ; 
and, strange to say, that exalted cap- 
italist obeyed with a docility he would 
certainly not have shown to any other 
passenger less than royal. They knew 
their way everywhere, they knew exactly 
what the best of everything was, and they 
made it clear that the great singer would 
have nothing less than the very, very 
best. She had the best cabin already, 
and she was to have the best seat at 
table, the best steward and the best 
stewardess, and her deck-chair was to 
be always in the best place on the upper 
promenade deck; and there was to be 
no mistake about it; and if anybody 
questioned the right of Margarita de 
Cordova, the great lyric soprano, to ab- 
solute precedence during the whole voy- 
age, from start to finish, her two maids 
would know the reason why, and make 
the captain and all the ship’s company 
wish they were dead. ' 

That was their attitude. 

But this was not all. There were the 
colleagues who came to see Margaret off, 
and wished that they were going too. 
In spite of the windy weather there was 
Signor Pompeo Stromboli, the tenor, as 
broad as any two ordinary men, in a fur 
coat of the most terribly expensive sort, 
bringing an enormous box of chocolates 
with his best wishes. There was the 
great German dramatic barytone, Herr 
Tiefenbach, who sang Amfortas better 
than any one, and who was a true mu- 
sician as well as a man of culture. He 
brought Margaret a book which he in- 
sisted that she must read on the voyage, 
called “ The Genesis of the Tone Epos.” 

There was that excellent and useful 
little artist, Fraulein Ottilie Braun, who 
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never had an enemy in her life, who 
was always ready to sing any part cred- 
itably at a moment’s notice if one of the 
leading artists broke down, and who was 
altogether one of the best, kindest, and 
least conceited human beings that ever 
joined an opera company. She brought 
her great colleague a little bunch of 
violets. 

Least expected of them all, there was 
Schreiermeyer, with a basket of grape- 
fruit in his tightly gloved, podgy hands ; 
and he was smiling cheerfully, which 
was an event in itself. They followed 
Margaret up to the promenade deck after 
her maids had gone below, and stood 
round her in a group, all talking at once 
in different languages. 

Griggs chanced to be the only other 
passenger on that part of the deck, and 
he joined the party, for he knew them 
all. Margaret gave him her hand qui- 
etly and nodded to him. Signor Strom- 
boli was effusive in his greeting; Herr 
Tiefenbach gave him a solemn grip; 
little Fraulein Ottilie smiled pleasantly, 
and Schreiermeyer put into his hands 
the basket he carried, judging that as 
he could not get anything else out of 
the literary man he could at least make 
him carry a parcel. 

“Grape-fruit for Cordova,” he ob- 
served. ‘ You can give it to the steward, 
and tell him to keep the things in a cool 
place.” 

Griggs took the basket with a slight 
smile, but Stromboli snatched it from 
him instantly, and managed at the same 
time, without dropping his own big box 
of sweetmeats, to seize upon the book 
Herr Tiefenbach had brought. 

“T shall give everything to the 
waiter!” he cried with exuberant energy 
as he turned away. “ He shall take care 
of Cordova with his conscience! I tell 
you, I will frighten him!” 

This was possible, and even probable. 
Margaret looked after the broad figure. 
“ Dear old Stromboli!” she laughed. 


“He has the kindest heart in the 
world,” said little Fraulein Ottilie 
Braun. 

“He is not a musician,” observed 


Herr Tiefenbach, ‘“ but he does not sing 
out of tune.” 

“He is a lunatic,” said Schreiermeyer 
gravely. ‘All tenors are lunatics—ex- 
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cept about money,” he added thought- 
fully. 

“T think Stromboli is very sensible,” 
said Margaret, turning to Griggs. “ He 
brings his little Calabrian wife and her 
baby out with him, and they take a small 
house for the winter and Italian servants, 
and live just as if they were in their 
own country and see only their Italian 
friends—instead of being utterly wretch- 
ed in a horrible hotel.” 

“For the modest consideration of a 
hundred dollars a day,” put in Griggs, 
who was a poor man. 

“‘T wish my bills were never more than 
that!” Margaret laughed. 


“Yes,” said Schreiermeyer, _ still 
thoughtful. “Stromboli understands 
money. He is a man of business, He 


makes his wife cook for him.” 

“I often cook for myself,” said Frau- 
lein Ottilie quite simply. “If I had a 
husband I would cook for him too!” 
She laughed like a child, without the 
slightest sourness. “It is easier to cook 
well than to marry at all, even badly!” 

“T do not at all agree with you,” 
answered Herr ‘Tiefenbach _ severely. 
“ Without flattering myself, I may say 
that my wife married well; but her po- 
tato dumplings are terrifying.” 

“You were never married, were you?” 
Margaret asked, turning to Griggs with 
a smile. 

“No,” he answered. ‘Can you make 
potato dumplings, and are you in search 
of a husband?” 

“It is the other way,” said Schreier- 
meyer, “for the husbands are always 
after her. Talking of marriage, that 
girl who died the other night was to 
have been married to Mr. Van Torp yes- 
terday, and they were to have sailed with 
you this morning.” 

“T saw his name on the—” Griggs 
began, but he was interrupted by a tre- 
mendous blast from the ship’s horn, the 
first warning for non-passengers to go 
ashore. 

Before the noise stopped Stromboli 
appeared again, looking very much 
pleased with himself, and twisting up 
the short black mustache that was quite 
lost on his big face. When he was 
nearer he desisted from twirling, shook a 
fat forefinger at Margaret, and laughed. 

“Oh, well, then,” he cried, transla- 
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ting his Italian literally into English, 
“I’ve been in your room, Miss Cordova! 
Who is this Tom, eh? Flowers from 
Tom, one! Sweets from Tom, two! A 
telegram from Tom, three! Tom, Tom, 
Tom; it is full of Tom, her room! In 
the end, what is this Tom? For me, 
I only know Tom the ruffian in the 
‘Ballo in Maschera.’ That is all 
the Tom I know!” 

They all looked at Margaret and 
laughed. She blushed a little, more out 
of annoyance than from any other reason. 

“The maids wished to put me out,” 
laughed Stromboli, ‘‘ but they could not, 
because I am big. So I read everything. 
If I tell you I read, what harm is there?” 

“None whatever,” Margaret an- 
swered, “except that it is bad manners 
to open other people’s telegrams.” 

“Oh, that! The maid had opened it 
with water, and was reading when I 
came. So I read, too! You shall find 
it all well sealed again, have no fear! 
They all do so.” 

“Pleasant journey,” said Schreier- 
meyer abruptly. “I’m going ashore. 
I’ll see you in Paris in three weeks.” 

“Read the book,” said Herr Tiefen- 
bach earnestly, as he shook hands. “ It 
is a deep book.” 

“Do not forget me!” cried Stromboli 
sentimentally, and he kissed Margaret’s 
gloves several times. 

““Good-by,” said Fraulein Ottilie. 
“Every one is sorry when you go!” 

Margaret was not a. gushing person, 
but she stooped and kissed the cheerful 
little woman, and pressed her small hand 
affectionately. 

“And everybody is glad when you 
come, my dear,” she said. 

For Fraulein Ottilie was perhaps the 
only person in the company whom Cor- 
dova really liked, and who did not jar 
dreadfully on her at one time or another. 

Another blast from the horn and they 
were all gone, leaving her and Griggs 
standing by the rail on the upper prom- 
enade deck. The little party gathered 
again on the pier when they had crossed 
the plank, made farewell signals to the 
two, and then disappeared. Uncon- 
sciously Margaret gave a little sigh of 
relief, and Griggs noticed it, as he 
noticed most things, but said nothing. 

There was silence for a while, and 














the gangplank was still in place when 
the horn blew a third time, longer than 
before. 

“How very odd!” exclaimed Griggs, 
a moment after the sound had ceased. 

‘““What is odd?” Margaret asked. 

She saw that he was looking down, 
and her eyes followed his. A square- 
shouldered man in mourning was walk- 
ing up the plank in a leisurely way, fol- 
lowed by a well-dressed English valet, 
who carried a despatch-box in a leathern 
case. 

“It’s not possible!’ Margaret whis- 
pered, in great surprise. 

“Perfectly possible,” Griggs an- 
swered, in a low voice. “ That is Rufus 
Van Torp.” 

Margaret drew back from the rail, 
though the newcomer was already out of 
sight on the lower promenade deck, to 
which the plank was laid to suit the 
height of the tide. She moved away 
from the door of the first-cabin com- 
panion. 

Griggs went with her, supposing that 
she wished to walk up and down. Num- 
bers of other passengers were strolling 
about on the side next to the pier, wait- 
ing to see the start. Margaret went on 
forward, turned the deck-house, and 
walked to the rail on the opposite side, 
where there was no one. Griggs glanced 
at her face and thought that she seemed 
disturbed. She looked straight before 
her at the closed iron doors of the next 
pier, at which no ship was lying. 

“I wish I knew you better,” she said 
suddenly. 

Griggs looked at her quietly. It did 
not occur to him to make a trivial and 
complimentary answer to this advance, 
such as most men of the world would 
have made, even at his age. 

“T shall be very glad if we ever know 
each other better,” he said after a short 
pause. 

“So shall I.” 

She leaned upon the rail and looked 
down at the eddying water. The tide 


had turned and was beginning to go out. 
Griggs watched her handsome profile in 
silence for a time. 

“You have not many intimate friends, 
have you?” she asked presently. 

‘No, only one or two.” 

She sniiled. 
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“lm not trying to get confidences 
from you. But really, that is very vague. 
You must surely know whether you have 
only one, or whether there is another. 
I’m not suggesting myself as. a third, 
either!” 

“Perhaps I’m_ overcautious,” Griggs 
said. “It does not matter. You began 
by saying that you wished you knew me 
better. You meant that if you did, you 
would either tell me something which 
you don’t tell everybody, or you would 
come to me for advice about something, 
or you would ask me to do something for 
you. Is that it?” 

‘“‘T suppose so.” 

“It was not very hard to guess. I'll 
answer the three cases. If you want to 
tell me a secret, don’t. If you want ad- 
vice without telling everything about the 
case, it will be worthless. But if there 
is anything I can do for you, I’ll do it 
if I can, and I won’t ask any questions.” 

“That’s kind and sensible,” Margaret 
answered. “And I should not be in 
the least afraid to tell you anything. 
You would not repeat it.” 

“No, certainly not. But some day, 
unless we became real friends, you 
would think that I might, and then you 
would be very sory.” 

A short pause followed. 

“We are moving,” Margaret said, 
glancing at the iron doors again. 

“Yes, we are off.” 

There was another pause. Then Mar- 
garet stood upright and turned her face 
to her companion. She did not remem- 
ber that she had ever looked steadily 
into his eyes since she had known him. 

They were gray and rather deeply set 
under grizzled eyebrows that were grow- 
ing thick and rough with advancing 
years, and they met hers quietly. She 
knew at once that she could bear their 
scrutiny for any length of time without 
blushing or feeling nervous, though 
there was something in them that was 
stronger than she. 

“It’s this,” she said at last, as if she 
had been talking and had reached a con- 
clusion.. “I’m alone, and I’m a little 
frightened.” 

“You?” Griggs smiled rather incred- 
ulously. 

“Yes. Of course, I’m used to travel- 
ing without any one and taking care of 
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myself. Singers and actresses are just 
like men in that, and it did not occur to 
me this morning that this trip could be 
different from any other.” 

““No. Why should it be so different? 
I don’t understand.” 

“You said you would do something 
for me without asking questions. Will 
you?” 

“Tf I can.” 

“Keep Mr. Van Torp away from me 
during the voyage. I mean, as much as 
you can without being openly rude. 
Have my chair put next to some other 
woman’s, and your own on my other 
side. Do you mind doing that?” 

Griggs smiled. 

“No,” he said, “ I don’t mind.” 

“And if I am walking on deck and 
he joins me, come and walk beside me, 
too. Will you? Are you quite sure you 
don’t mind?” 

“Yes.” He was still smiling. “ I’m 
quite certain that I don’t dislike the 
idea.” 

““T wish I were sure of being sea- 
sick,” Margaret said thoughtfully. “ It’s 
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bad for the voice, but it would be a great 
resource.” 

“As a resource, I shall try to be a 
good substitute for it,” said Griggs. 

Margaret realized what she had said 
and laughed. 

“ But it is no laughing matter,” she 
answered, her face growing grave again 
after a moment. 

Griggs had promised not to ask ques- 
tions, and he expressed no curiosity. 

“As soon as you go below I’ll see 
about the chair,” he said. 

“My cabin is on this deck,” Mar- 
garet answered. “I believe I have a 
tiny little sitting-room, too. It’s what 
they call a suite in their magnificent lan- 
guage, and the photographs in the adver- 
tisements make it look like a palatial 
apartment!” 

She left the rail as she spoke, and 
found her own door on the same side of 
the ship, not very far away. 

“ Here it is,” she said. ‘ Thank you 
very much.” } 

She looked into his eyes again for an 
instant and went in. 


(To be continued) 





THE DUPE 


THE skies were blue, the sun was gold, 
And broad and fair the lea; 

But in his race for fame and gold 
He had no time to see. 


The breezes wooed to love’s sweet game, 
And becked each joyous way; 

But in his race for gold and fame 
He had no time to play. 


’'Twas “Wait a while,” ’twas “ Wait a while, 


” 


’Twas “Some day will I turn 
To greet the blue, to love and smile— 
When that day I shall earn. 


“The sky and lea will bide my call, 
And joy be always rife; 

But gold and fame are best of all; 
Without them, what were life?” 


Still blue the skies and green the lea, 
Still becks each joyous way; 

He turns—behold, he cannot see! 
He knows not how to play! 


Edwin L. Sabin 





























TWENTY, 


GEORGE GORDON NOEL, LORD BYRON, 
AND WHO DIED AT THIRTY-SIX 





WHO WAS A FAMOUS POET AT 


FAMOUS CAREERS CUT SHORT 


BY LYNDON ORR 


MEMORABLE 


INSTANCES OF EARLY AND 


SHORT-LIVED SUC- 


CESS—THE LONG LIST OF MEN AND WOMEN WHO DIED 


BEFORE THE AGE OF FORTY, 


is not to be measured by his years, 
but by his achievements. There 
are many who live on into the nineties, 
and yet whose stories might be told in 
half a dozen lines. ‘There are others 
who have been cut off in early youth, 
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tr is an old saying, that a man’s life 
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YET LEFT HISTORIC NAMES 


and yet who have crowded into a few 
short years great actions which have 
altered the fate of nations and left an 
imperishable mark upon the history of 
mankind. 

To most human beings, a long period 
of preparation is necessary for the great 
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work of their lives. 
Childhood and boy- 
hood are usually a 
time of immaturity ; 
and even when great 
genius exists, time is 
necessary for it to 
make its way to rec- 
ognition. ‘The world 
at large distrusts the 
very young, just as 
it distrusts the very 
old; and so it is 
only by accident, or 
by a peculiar com- 
bination of events, 
that opportunity 
comes to any one 
in the first few 
decades of  exist- 
ence. Yet a glance 
through history re- 
veals so many in- 
stances of swift suc- 
cess as to excite 
our wonder. It is 
interesting to note 
the records of some of the 
men and women whose careers 
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JEANNE D’ARC, THE MAID OF ORLEANS, THE 
NATIONAL HEROINE OF FRANCE, WHO 
DIED AT NINETEEN 


famous 
have 





L wait : 
THOMAS JONATHAN (‘‘STONEWALL”’) JACK- 


THE BRILLIANT AMERICAN SOLDIER, 
WHO DIED AT THIRTY-NINE 


SON, 


a 





been _ prematurely 
cut short, though to 
make anything like 
a complete list 
would be impossi- 
ble within the 
necessary limits of 
space. 


SOME YOUTHFUL 
WARRIORS 


At the head of 
those who wrought 
great deeds and died 
while fame was still 
beckoning them on, 
stands Alexander 
the Great of Mace- 
don. Because he 
was the son of a 
powerful king, Al- 
exander’s opportuni- 
ty came early; yet 
his marvelous gifts 
could not have been 
long concealed in 
any station. High- 
spirited and passionate of temper, full 
of imagination, and yet able in a crisis 





KARL THEODOR KORNER, THE FAMOUS GERMAN 
POET, SOLDIER, AND PATRIOT, WHO DIED ON 
THE BATTLE-FIELD AT TWENTY-ONE 
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QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA, THE BRILLIANT AND HEROIC WIFE OF THE WEAK KING FREDERICK 
WILLIAM III-—-QUEEN LOUISE, WHOSE MEMORY IS CHERISHED WITH DEEP REVERENCE 
BY THE PRUSSIANS, DIED AT THIRTY-FOUR 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company, after the painting by Richter 
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to mask his feelings, his subtle father, 
Philip, recognized in him a greatness 
which surpassed his own. When only 
sixteen years of age he was made regent 
of the kingdom, and he governed it with 
the firmness and the grasp of a states- 
man. Two years later, his superb 
military genius blazed out in the battle 
of Cheronea, in which he met the allied 
Greek forces. By his impetuous cour- 
age and strategic skill he crushed them, 
and in so doing crushed the liberties of 
Greece, which thenceforth was subject 
to Macedonian rule. 

At twenty, Alexander succeeded to his 
father’s throne at a time when his des- 
tiny appeared to be a dark one. ‘The 
Greeks revolted; the barbarians of the 
north menaced him with invasion; his 
father’s ablest general sought to over- 
throw him. This boy of twenty faced 
a world in arms. Yet his extraordinary 
swiftness, energy, and skill, which make 
him seem a forerunner of Napoleon, 
conquered every difficulty. He dealt his 
blows with lightning-like rapidity, and 
they were blows that nothing could 
resist. His vengeance was savage as it 

















RAFFAELLO SANZIO, KNOWN AS RAPHAEL, THE 
GREAT ITALIAN PAINTER, WHO DIED 
AT THIRTY-SEVEN 
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was swift, and within a year he was 
master of all southeastern Europe. 

At the age of twenty-two, with a 
picked force of less than forty thousand 
men, he hurled himself upon the Persian 
Empire, blasted the great armies which 
opposed him, marched into Egypt, 
which yielded to him, and then, retracing 
his steps, met an unwieldy host of more 
than a million Persians at Arbela, 
scattering it like chaff, and entering the 
capital in triumph. He _ penetrated 
India, then almost unknown, and finally, 
in sheer despair at finding no more 
worlds to conquer, gave rein to his love 
of luxury and excess. In a drunken 
revel he fired the city of Persepolis to 
gratify the caprice of a beautiful mis- 

















LADY JANE GREY, WHO WAS EXECUTED AT 
SEVENTEEN, AFTER BEING PROCLAIMED 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND 


tress, and at the age of thirty-two he 
died of his excesses. 

Another youthful warrior was Henry 
V, who at twenty-five became king of 
England. Within seven years, he had 
practically conquered France, winning 
the great battle of Agincourt and forcing 
the French monarch to acknowledge him 
as heir. 




















The old Swedish royal line—now ex- 
tinct—is ymade illustrious by the names 
of two great warriors who died before 
their fortieth year. The first was 
Gustavus Adolphus, who became king 
at the age of seventeen. His country 
was plunged into war with Russia, Den- 
mark, and Poland. In two years, he 
had beaten off the Danes. Four years 
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ELISE RACHEL, THE FAMOUS FRENCH ACTRESS, 
WHO DIED AT THIRTY-SEVEN 


later, Russia made peace, and ceded to 
Sweden territory which included the site 
of what is now St. Petersburg. 

Then, turning his arms _ against 
Poland, Gustavus speedily won the 
reputation of being the greatest general 
in Europe, with the command of the 
most brilliant and finely disciplined 
soldiery. In his thirty-sixth year he in- 
vaded Germany, as the champion of 
Protestantism. After three successful 
campaigns he met the imperial troops at 
Liitzen, under the command of the 
famous Wallenstein. The fighting was 
terrible, but the Swedes were victorious, 
and this great triumph was at once the 
climax and the end of an extraordinary 
career; for Gustavus himself fell on the 
At the age of thirty- 


field of battle. 


FAMOUS CAREERS CUT SHORT 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT, WHO DIED AT THIRTY- 
TWO, SIGHING FOR ‘‘MORE WORLDS 
TO CONQUER” 


seven he had shown himself to be the 
foremost soldier in the world. 

Early in the following century, 
another Swedish king, Charles XII, 
recalled the fame of his great ancestor. 
When he became king, at the age of 
fifteen, he was considered a dull and 
almost stupid boy. The news of his in- 
capacity was carried to the other courts 
of Europe. The nations that Gustavus 
Adolphus had beaten down believed that 
they could now recover all their losses. 
Russia, then ruled by Peter the Great, 
Denmark, Saxony, and Poland, united 
their armies for the despoiling of 
Sweden. 

When the report of this coalition was 
brought to Charles, he was sitting as 
usual among his ministers, in what 
seemed a stupid silence. The news was 
like a spark to powder. His dull eyes 
blazed with fire. He shook off his 
lethargy, and at once rallied his troops, 
placed himself at their head, and in six 
weeks had routed the Danes. At once 
he hastened toward Poland and Russia, 
almost wearing out his soldiers by his 
tireless activity, but infusing into them 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE, WIFE OF LOUIS XVI, AND ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS AND ROMANTIC 
FIGURES OF FRENCH HISTORY, WHO WAS THIRTY-SEVEN WHEN SHE PERISHED 
BY THE GUILLOTINE DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR 


From the portrait by Mme. Vigée-Lebrun 








something of his own _ battle-frenzy, 
which won for him the name of “ the 
Madman of the North.” At Narva, the 
Russians were swept away before his 
impetuous onset ; and while Charles was 
still less than twenty years of age, he 
was hailed by Europe as a military 
genius of the highest order. Like 
Napoleon, however, his ambition lured 
him to ultimate defeat, and though he 
penetrated far into the Muscovite 
dominions, his army melted away as did 
that of the great Corsican a century 
later. 

Charles’s personal adventures, escapes, 
and acts of reckless daring made him a 
romantic figure; and he might still have 
won back all that he had lost had he not 
been slain by a cannon-ball while con- 
ducting a successful siege. When he 
died, he was thirty-seven years of age. 
In his life he had fought scores of 
battles, won great victories, met great 
disasters, and had never lost the fiery 
courage and reckless daring which led 
an English poet to write of him: 

He left a name at which the world grew 
pale, 
To point a moral and adorn a tale. 

















PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, THE FAMOUS ENGLISH 
POET, WHO DIED AT TWENTY-NINE 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ENDYMION” 
WHO DIED AT TWENTY-FIVE 


JOHN KEATS, AND 


‘* LAMIA,”’ 


The soldiers who have hitherto been 
named were kings, and therefore oppor- 
tunity was far more open to them than 
to any private man. Yet history records 
supreme achievements in the short lives 
of those who were not kings. Sir Will- 
iam Wallace, for example, lived to be 
only thirty-one, yet at twenty-three, with 
an ill-disciplined and ill-armed force, he 
routed a great English army at Stirling 
Bridge, invaded England, and roused 
among his countrymen that indomitable 
resolution to be free which afterward 
made Scotland once more an_ inde- 
pendent kingdom, under the rule of 
Robert Bruce, though Wallace himself 
was finally captured and executed by his 
enemies. 

Napoleon’s brilliant lieutenant, Louis 
Desaix, was a general at twenty-five. 
During the expedition to Egypt, it was 
Desaix who destroyed the mamelukes in 
an eight months’ campaign, and who was 
placed in command of upper Egypt 
when Napoleon went back to France. 
He was no less brilliant as a ruler than 
as a general, and the Arabs called him 
“the Just Sultan.” When the French 
evacuated the land of the Pharaohs, he 
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was sent at once to 
Italy, where his 
great chief was bat- 
tling with the Aus- 
trians against heavy 
odds. On the his- 
toric field of Maren- 
go, Napoleon was so 
hard pressed that he 
was about to retire, 
leaving the victory 
with the Austrian 
general Melas. De- 
saix had been or- 
dered to Genoa, but 
at the sound of the 
cannon - thunder he 
disobeyed his __ in- 
structions and_ re- 
turned at the head 
of his superb caval- 
ry at the psycholog- 
ical moment. Ma- 
king a furious attack 
upon the Austrian 
flank, he saved the 


day, but fell at the instant when the enemy 
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COMPOSER, WHO DIED AT 
THIRTY-ONE 
From the portrait by Rieder 


fled panic-stricken at his charge. He was  manders. 
only thirty-one, but he ranks among the May, 1862, to May, 1863—he routed 





WOLFGANG MOZART, WHOSE GREAT CAREER AS 
A MUSICIAN BEGAN AT FIVE AND ENDED 
AT THIRTY-FIVE 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT, THE FAMOUS VIENNESE 





very first of those 
brilliant soldiers the 
luster of whose fame 
is only less than that 
of Napoleon him- 
self. - 

In. American _his- 
tory, “Stonewall” 
Jackson,. who died 
at the age of thirty- 
nine, had won su- 
preme distinction. In 
the war with Mexico, 
at the age of twenty- 
four, he had gained 
rapid promotion for 
his gallantry. In the 
Civil: War he re- 
ceived his nickname 
at the battle of Bull 
Run, . where, stand- 
ing like a stone wall, 
he held the Confed- 
erate lines until re- 
enforcements came 
up. After that, he 


became the terror of the Northern com- 
Within twelve months—from 





FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, THE GER- 


MAN COMPOSER, WHO DIED AT 
* THIRTY-EIGHT ‘ 
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Banks, outgeneraled McClellan, scat- 
tered the army of Pope, slaughtered the 
troops of Burnside at Fredericksburg, 
and crushed the legions of Hooker at 
Chancellorsville. On the evening of his 
last great victory he was shot down by 
his own troops, who mistook him for a 
Union officer, and he died of his wounds 
a few days later. Had he lived, there is 
little doubt that his fame would have 
eclipsed even that of Lee himself; for 
he combined the judgment and coolness 
of that general with an extraordinary 
strategic genius which enabled him in- 
stantly to detect his enemy’s mistakes, 
to alter his own plans on the moment, 
and to strike with a terrible decisiveness. 

The French control of Canada was 
broken by General James Wolfe, who 
stormed the citadel of Quebec and died 
at the moment of victory when in his 
thirty-first year. Wolfe had risen very 
rapidly in the British service. At the 
age of thirty he was a general, and had 
helped to take the French stronghold at 
Louisburg after a siege in which his 
courage and ability had marked him out 
for high command. There remained 
Quebec, a fortress which has always 
been compared to Gibraltar for its tre- 
mendous strength. When the British 
war office planned its capture, a number 
of generals were summoned, and were 
questioned in the order of their seniority. 

“Can you take Quebec from the 
French?” was asked of one of the older 
generals; and he began at once to point 


out the great difficulty of the under-’ 


taking. ‘The same question was put to 
several other officers, and all made simi- 
lar replies. Finally, Wolfe was called 
upon. His answer came sharp and swift: 
“T will take Quebec or die in the at- 
tempt,” said he; and the fortune of war 
decreed that he should do both. 


FAMOUS WOMEN WHO DIED YOUNG 


Half soldier and half saint was the 
sweet-faced peasant girl, Jeanne d’Arc, 
who, when nineteen years of age, was 
burned to death by the order of a French 
court under the control of the English. 
When she was but a child of thirteen she 
had heard what she called “ voices,” 
telling her to clothe herself as a man, to 
arm herself, and to fight in behalf of 
King Charles. At this time the English 
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had overrun almost the entire country, 
and the French possessed so little terri- 
tory that their monarch was called mock- 
ingly ‘‘the King of Bourges.” Jeanne was 
only seventeen when she finally obeyed 
the ‘ voices,’ convinced the king of her 
divine mission, and donned a suit of 
armor. ‘Then, preceded by her white 
banner, she led the troops of France, 
whose courage she restored; raised the 
siege of Orléans, and was present at the 
coronation of the Dauphin. 

She herself, then, wished to return to 
her own home, because, as she said, her 
task was at an end. Persuaded to re- 
main, her marvelous power seemed to 
have left her; and she was taken pris- 
oner and finally burned as a witch. 

Heroic after the fashion of Jael of old 
was that other French girl, Charlotte 
Corday, a gentle, lovable child, bred in 
a convent, and horrified by the awful 
excesses of the Reign of Terror. When 
the guillotines were dripping with blood 
at the behest of the brutal monster, 
Marat, Charlotte Corday, then twenty- 
four, resolved to rid the world of such 
a creature. Coming to Paris, she made 
her way to his house, and was admitted 
to his presence while he was in his bath. 
Even as he leered at her, she drew a 
knife from underneath her cloak and 
drove it through his heart up to its hilt. 
She suffered death on the scaffold in the 
firm belief that she had acted for the 
good of France. 

At the same period Mme. Roland died 
upon the guillotine at thirty-nine, leaving 
to the world that famous exclamation 
which has since been often echoed: ‘‘ Oh, 
Liberty, how many crimes are committed 
in thy name!” At thirty-seven perished 
also that queenly woman, Marie Antoi- 
nette, whose life may have been frivo- 
lous, but who died with the noble dignity 
and courage of one who was descended 
from a line of kings. 

Of a different race and a different 
nation was Queen Louise of Prussia, 
whose loveliness and patriotic fervor 
helped to rouse the German people to 
throw off the yoke which Napoleon had 
fastened on their necks. Her husband 
was a dull, pedantic creature, devoid of 
spirit, and far too timid to resist his con- 
queror; but Queen Louise, after having 
vainly pleaded with Napoleon and hav- 
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ing been insulted by him, was the very 
soul of the counter-revolution which be- 
gan with the bloody battle of Leipsic 
and ended on the field of Waterloo. 
She died at the age of thirty-four, the 
mother of the first emperor of modern 
Germany, the old Kaiser Wilhelm of our 
own times, who himself lived to lead the 
German armies into conquered Paris. 
She remains to the German people al- 
most a saint, and the famous portrait of 
her by Gustav Richter has made her 
truly regal beauty known throughout the 
world. 

Several Englishwomen of royal rank 
have left a mark on history. One is that 
vivacious, graceless flirt, Anne Boleyn, 
who won the heart of Henry VIII, so 
captivating him that to marry her he was 
willing to break with the Church of 
Rome, and thereby alter the religious 
history of England. Anne Boleyn died 
upon the scaffold at twenty-nine, not 
perhaps wholly guiltless of the charges 
brought against her by her jealous 
husband, yet far more indiscreet than 
wicked. 

A gentler and more winning figure 
was Jane Seymour, who succeeded Anne 
Boleyn as the third wife of Henry. Her 
queenship lasted but a year, when she 
died at the age of twenty-seven; and she 
might be wholly overlooked had she not 
given birth to an English king who 
reigned as Edward VI, and who himself 
died before he was sixteen, having, how- 
ever, lived long enough to establish the 
forms of what is now the Church of 
England. That gentle, girlish princess, 
known in history as Lady Jane Grey, 
married at sixteen, and for a few hours 
was recognized as Queen of England; 
but her brief reign ended, and her life 
was exacted by Queen Mary, at the insti- 
gation of the Spanish court. 


FAMOUS WRITERS WHO DIED YOUNG 


The three Brontés—Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne—all died at a comparatively 
early age—Charlotte at thirty-eight, 
Emily at thirty, and Anne at twenty- 
nine. The first and greatest of them 
wrote her extraordinary novel, ‘“ Jane 
Eyre,” in the gloomy Yorkshire parson- 
age when she was less than thirty. 

It is in literature that one would nat- 
urally expect to find the most numerous 
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instances, because in literature genius is 
soonest recognized ; and so we may head 
the list with the second of the world’s 
great epic poets, Vergil, who had nearly 
finished his first draft of the ‘“ A‘neid” 
when he was but thirty-four. His poem 
created such enthusiasm among his coun- 
trymen that when he passed along the 
streets of Rome he was so hemmed about 
by crowds as to compel him to take ref- 
uge in the shops; and when he entered 
the theater the whole audience rose to 
greet him, precisely as they rose to greet 
the emperor. Catullus also, who died at 
thirty-three, was the first in genius of all 
the Roman lyric poets, and his intense 
passion and despair recall the musical 
but morbid lines of his modern succes- 
sor, D’Annunzio. Most remarkable, per- 
haps, in later times is “the Marvelous 
Boy,” Thomas Chatterton, who, before 
his death by suicide at seventeen, had 
written verses of such realistic archaism 
as to deceive Horace Walpole into think- 
ing them the work of a fifteenth-century 
writer. 

Byron, in the thirty-six years of his 
wild life, dazzled Europe by his genius, 
established the romantic school of poetry, 
and died while heading the revolt of the 
Greeks against Turkish tyranny. Had 
he lived he might have received an offer 
of the throne of that country whose 
cause he had espoused with all the ardor 
of his fiery nature. ‘Two of his contem- 
poraries—Keats, who died at twenty- 
five, and Shelley, who lived to be twenty- 
nine—are also imperishable names. 
André Chénier, a poet of Pindaric 
power, who had the courage to defend 
the friendless king, Louis XVI, and who 
was executed for his loyalty, was only 
thirty-one. Still younger was the Ger- 
man patriot, Karl Theodor Ké6rner, 
whose war-songs stirred all Germany in 
the War of Liberation which Queen 
Louise inspired. Korner was court- 
dramatist at Vienna, but gave up this 
post to serve in Liitzow’s wild cavalry, 
which became the terror of the French. 
Only a few hours before his death in 
battle he composed one of the most thrill- 
ing of all martial songs, and it was he 
who gave to Germany the words which 
embody every German’s national aspira- 
tions, “What is the German .Father- 
land?” 
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Nathan Hale, the American patriot, 
was executed as a spy at twenty-one—his 
age being exactly that of Kérner. His 
life was short, but he found time to give 
an example of rare devotion, which he 
himself expressed in the memorable 
words: “I regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country.” 

Philosophers have usually lived to a 
good old age, because perhaps of their 
serenity; but a striking exception is 
found in the case of Blaise Pascal, fa- 
mous alike as mathematician, reasoner, 
and man of letters. When he died, at 
thirty-nine, he had founded a philosophy 
of mathematics and had produced what 
has been called “the greatest master- 
piece in the literature of irony,” in his 
“Provincial Letters.” His death might 
have been long postponed had he not 
chosen to live a life of such painful self- 
denial as practically to starve himself. 
He suffered from strange delusions, and 
imagined at times that a great precipice 
yawned beside his bed; yet in other 
things his mind retained its keenness and 
power to the last. 


SOME ARTISTS, MUSICIANS, AND ACTORS 


Raphael, the greatest painter of mod- 
ern times, and an accomplished architect 
and sculptor, achieved all his magnifi- 
cent work before his death at the age 
of thirty-seven. At seventeen he became 
the assistant of the great master, Peru- 
gino, and imitated his paintings so close- 
ly that it is now very difficult to distin- 


guish between the pupil’s work and his, 


instructor’s. At nineteen he had pro- 
duced some of his most charming can- 


vases, rich in imagination and poetic. 


sentiment. At twenty he was laboring in 
Florence with tireless energy, matching 
his genius against that of Michelangelo 
himself. When he was only twenty-five 
he was commissioned by Pope Julius II 
to begin that extraordinary series of fres- 
coes in the Vatican and St. Peter’s which 
are, perhaps, the greatest glories of mod- 
ern art. Besides this task, he had 
charge of all the excavations that were 
made at Rome, and he also served as 
chief architect in the construction of the 
great basilica of St. Peter’s. 

At the age of thirty Raphael was rec- 
ognized as the most famous artist of his 
time. Kings begged for specimens of his 
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work ; statesmen and scholars were proud 
to be his friends. He lived with prince- 
ly magnificence; and when he attended 
court a retinue of fifty painters followed 
in his train. While still in the prime 
of early manhood, he had brought the 
renaissance of painting to its highest 
point. In grace and harmony and a cer- 
tain spiritual quality he has never been 
surpassed, and he combined the grandeur 
of the Hebraic imagination with the 
idealism of the Greeks. 

An exquisite daintiness is the trait 
conspicuous in the painting of Antoine 
Watteau, who was the most original 
French artist of the eighteenth century, 
and whose delicate decorative work has 
made him forever famous. He died at 
the age of thirty-six; and this was also 
the age which his fellow countryman, 
Bastien-Lepage, attained in the follow- 
ing century, having revolutionized mod- 
ern portraiture before he had completed 
his thirtieth year. 

The Englishman, Frederick Walker, 
was thirty-five when he died in 1875. 
Walker was an intimate friend of 
Thackeray, whose writings he illustrated. 
Afterward he executed many admirable 
works in oil; but it was in water-colors 
that he achieved so wonderful a success 
as to influence all recent English art. It 
is said that George Du Maurier, in 
writing “ Trilby,” drew the famous 
character of Little Billee from Frederick 
Walker. 

Of musicians for whom a short life 
sufficed to gain immortality, it is enough 
to mention the great names of Mozart, 
who died at thirty-five, and of Schubert 
and Mendelssohn, who died at thirty- 
one. 

Mozart displayed his genius for music 
while little more than an infant. When 
three years old, he amused himself by 
discovering simple chords on the clavier. 
At four he began a course of systematic 
study, learning to play minuets and other 
pieces in half an hour. At five he was 
appearing in public, and composing music 
of his own. He was rightly called “a 
wonder-child”; but unlike many other 
wonder-children, he fulfilled the prom- 
ise of his childhood. 

It is unnecessary to detail the 
history of this extraordinary genius, 
since his very name is a household word. 
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His operas—especially “ Don Giovanni,” 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” and “ The 
Magic Flute ’’—still charm all music- 
lovers, and keep green the memory of 
the great composer who won the name 
of “master of masters,” though he died 
in poverty and though his grave is still 
unknown. 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was the 
grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, the 
Jewish philosopher. He made his first 
public appearance as a pianist when ten 
years old, and at the same time began 
his compositions—of which within four 
short years he had written nearly sixty. 
He taught the world to admire the 
genius of Bach, and he himself wrote 
those serenely beautiful symphonies and 
oratorios by which he is remembered, 
though perhaps it is his “ Songs Without 
Words ” which have most deeply touched 
the heart of the world. When he died, 
he was mourned so widely and so sincere- 
ly that men said, “ It is as though a king 
were dead.” 

Franz Schubert, the son of a poor 
schoolmaster who had married a cook, 
was one of nineteen children, and born 
to poverty. Yet nothing could suppress 
or retard the development of his won- 
derful gift. Before he was thirteen, the 
musician who had undertaken to give 
him lessons in harmony discovered that 
his pupil knew far more than he, and 
dismissed him, saying, “‘ You must have 
got it from the dear God.” At the same 
time an Italian, Scalieri, said of him: 
“He can do everything. He composes 
songs, masses, operas, and string-quar- 
tets.” His beautiful music, comprising 
“ Hark, Hark, the Lark,” “ Erlkénig,” 
“The Swan Song,” and many other 
lovely melodies, attracted the attention 
of Beethoven, who said of him when 
dying, ‘‘ Franz has my soul.” It is ex- 
asperating to remember that some of his 
works have been lost to the world through 
the ignorance of a servant-maid who used 
these precious manuscripts to light her 
fires with. 

At least three famous actresses achieved 
a lasting reputation in the early years of 
their short lives. First of these is Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, the brilliant star of the 
Comédie Frangaise in the eighteenth 
century. When a young girl she was a 
laundress working in a Parisian shop. 
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From sheer love of acting she established 
a rude little theater of her own, and 
taught her companions to take the parts 
in various plays, while she appeared as 
leading lady. She was so successful as 
actually to draw away the audiences from 
the Royal Theater. Her talents and her 
great beauty soon won for her a place 
among professional actors, and she be- 
came known alike for her dramatic gen- 
ius and for her fascination, which 
brought to her lovers from among the 
noblest of her time. Her death, at the 
age of thirty-eight, is said to have been 
caused by a duchess who was her un- 
successful rival, and who sent her a bou- 
quet of flowers impregnated with a sub- 
tle poison. 

Margaret Woffington, better known as 
“Peg” Woffington, well remembered 
through Charles Reade’s novel, was a 
saucy Irish girl who sold oranges and 
salad in Dublin, but who, at the age of 
ten, appeared upon the stage, and before 
very long acted at Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden theaters, in London. She 
was equally effective in both tragedy and 
comedy, and could impersonate male 
parts far better than most men. For 
a time David Garrick was her lover, for 
her frailty and her genius were equal. 
Her last years, however, were spent in 
quiet and in charitable works; for with- 
out warning she was stricken down upon 
the stage while speaking the epilogue of 
a play. She never again returned to her 
profession. 

Elise Rachel was the. greatest actress 
of the nineteenth century, and it has been 
said by some students of the drama 
that her histrionic genius has never per- 
haps been surpassed. She was most re- 
markable in tragic réles, identifying her- 
self so completely with the characters 
that it was said of her, “ She does not 
act—she suffers.” So poignant was Ra- 
chel’s~depiction of physical and men- 
tal agony that her audiences were thrilled 
with horror and moved to almost un- 
controllable emotion. She reached the 
height of her career at the age of twenty- 
two, and ceased to act at thirty-four. 
Death came to her when she had reached 
the agé of thirty-seven, leaving her mem- 
ory to illustrate once again the truth that 
life is not made up of years, but of 
achievements. 
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ENDELL had flung hastily 
around the corner. He came 


upon an old man standing 
with bowed head beside a grave. 

‘““Colonel Macross,” he said abruptly. 

Macross turned, startled. 

“Why, Mr.—” he began, smiling his 
ready smile. ‘The name was not spoken. 
Instead the old man shook his head. 

“T have met you before, sir,” he said 
courteously, ‘ but your name escapes me.” 

“Wendell,” the young man prompted. 

“Wendell,” Macross repeated. His 
pretense failed him. He held out his 
hand. 

“T thank you for what you did last 
night, sir,” he said. ‘“ You saved Miss 
Macross from an unpleasant situation. I 
thank you.” 

“Miss Macross?’ Wendell repeated, 
deliberately forcing the old man to open 
speech. Macross resolutely turned his 
eyes away. 

“The daughter of my old comrade, 


Robert Macross,” he said firmly. Wen- 
dell did not speak. 
“There have been times,” Macross 


went on, ‘“ when my mind has not been— 
an old wound troubles me. I should not 
wish that the utterances of a mind at 
times clouded should—” 

“Colonel Macross!” Wendell cried in 
sudden pity. 

The old man shook his head. 

“Colonel Macross died long ago,” he 
said. ‘ You will remember that, if there 
should be question of—” 

“She is up there at the house now. 
Won’t you come and speak to her?” 
Wendell asked. 

Macross turned . toward the 
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house. 


For a moment he trembled. Wendell 
caught his hand. 
“No,” said Macross. ‘No. My 


God! My God!” 

He turned blindly, and Wendell 
watched him go, a broken old man, but 
fighting a more bitter fight than Bob 
Macross of the old days had ever known. 
He went slowly toward the gate among 
the silent ranks of his old comrades, and 
so out, alone. 

Mrs. Wilson and Beauchamp, leaving 
the two young girls over the visitors’ 
book, heard Wendell’s broken story with 
differing emotions. Mrs. Wilson’s latent 
cynicism made her draw her mouth into 
a narrow line. Her loyal heart leaped 
at once to a plan, and from the height 
of her greater understanding she looked 
down on the two men. 

“It was almost too much to ask of 
him,” Beauchamp said after a pause. 

“T didn’t ask it.” 

“No. Perhaps some time—but it will 
always be out of the question, won’t it?” 

“Yes,” assented Wendell gloomily. 
“ But I’m glad to have met a man like 
that. He made me understand what the 
men of his time lived up to.” 

“Was it the tires or the 
asked Fifi, fluttering up to them. 
does it have a screw?” 

Lindsley looked at the two men with 
quick suspicion. Mrs. Wilson’s argu- 
ments had not altogether silenced her 


screw?” 


4 Or 


misgivings. 
“It has lots of screws,” Wendell 
laughed. “I’ve tightened them ll. 


Are we ready to go now?” 

“Was anything really wrong, Mr. 
Beauchamp?” Lindsley asked as they 
rode away. 

“ Nothing 


at all,” Beauchamp as- 
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sured her. “Only Bob was worried 
because he wasn’t sure what sort of a 
restaurant we'll find in Alexandria.” 

Lindsley turned away, her face fla- 
ming. Mrs. Wilson caught her distress. 

“That reminds me of a story,” she 
began, and plunged into one of Deacon 
Wilson’s longest and dullest anecdotes. 
Beauchamp was not listening. Mrs. 
Wilson spoke, to Wendell, leaving her 
anecdote unfinished. 

“We'll go straight out to ‘Twin 
Oaks,” she said. ‘‘ ’There’s no sense in 
stopping in Alexandria. ‘Take the road 
to the right, Mr. Wendell, and go fast.” 

Conversation was happily impossible. 

“We turn off through that gate,” 
Mrs. Wilson said presently. Wendell 
brought the car to a stop. 

“Shall I get out and open it?” asked 


Beauchamp. 
“Tt would save time. Cousin Louisa 
always sits and waits till somebody 


comes to open it. She has a piercing 
voice when she likes. ‘There’s a cabin 
over in that field. Sometimes they hear 
in a very few minutes.” 

“T’ll get down,” said Lindsley sud- 
denly. “I’m cold. I'll walk up to the 
house from here.” 

She sprang down before Beauchamp 
could offer his hand. ‘Together they 
swung the gate open and the motor-car 
rolled through. 

“Hadn’t you better go on with the 
others?” Lindsley suggested. 

“Won't you let me stay and walk 
with you?” 

They set off in the wake of the car. 
The road led through a hollow and up 
a slight rise. From the gate the house 
could not be seen. The impulse of pro- 
tection was strong in Beauchamp, but he 
could find no words to say. They 
walked in silence. 

“ Have I offended you?” Beauchamp 
asked suddenly, realizing her silence. 

“No,” she said, her voice trembling. 

“Mr. Beauchamp,” she said slowly, 
“if you had a sister and she got herself 
into a—scrape, do you think she ought 
to tell you, or just keep still and let you 
go on thinking she—she—” she broke off 
with an unmistakable sob.: 

“Why, what is it?’ Beauchamp cried, 
forgetting everything but her distress. 
“ Can’t you tell me?” 
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His voice haa a note Lindsley had 
never heard before. 

“ Didn’t Mr. Wendell tell you where 
I was last night?” 

“You were at the theater.” 

“Yes, but afterward—the baroness 
and Mr. Da Pinna and I,” she hurried 
on. “I thought Mrs. Minton was com- 
ing and the others, too, but they didn’t.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said. ‘“‘ Tell me the 
rest.” 

“We went to a place called Gas- 
pard’s,” she said. 

Beauchamp caught his breath, but he 
faced her bravely. 

“Well, what about 
quietly. 

Lindsley stared. 

“Wasn't it a dreadful thing to do?” 
she asked. 

Beauchamp paused in his familiar re- 
flective way. ‘The pause gave her cour- 
age. It was one of his most marked 
mannerisms. 

“Oh, as to that,” he said, “there are 
more elegant places in Washington. It’s 
all a matter of taste. I suppose the 
baroness thought it would be fun.” 

“ But I don’t understand a bit. Mr. 
Wendell took me right home before I’d 
really gone into the room at all.” 

Beauchamp kicked a stone out of the 
path. 

“Well, if Mr. Wendell was there, it 
must have been all right, wasn’t it?” 

“He was with some—some ladies. 
One of them came out into the hall. 
She didn’t seem quite well-bred.” 

““Oh, Bob knows all sorts of people.” 

Lindsley was silent in her perplexity. 

“I cried about it all night,” she burst 
out. “I thought you’d be so shocked. 
I didn’t see how I could bear to tell 
you.” ; 

Beauchamp stretched out both hands 
to her, and withdrew them as suddenly. 

“Don’t think of it again,” he said. 
“It’s nothing at all. Lots of people go 
there. It’s quite a fad. You—why, you 
mustn’t cry, Lindsley.” 

He was very near her now. 

“I’m not crying,” she protested. 

“T’m glad you told me about it, 
though,” he went on. ‘“I’d expect my 
sister to tell me just that sort of thing 
if it bothered her. It won’t trouble you 
any more now, will it?” 


it?’ he asked 


















Lindsley laughed. 

“Of course not; but you see I didn’t 
know. It might have been dreadful. I 
thought it must be from the way Mr. 
Wendell and—well, I thought so. It 
would have spoiled all my winter if you 
hadn’t explained it.” 

“T know it would,” Beauchamp said, 
scarcely audibly. “ I want to make your 
winter as happy as it can be.” 

“You've always been—” 

“T know,” he spoke almost savagely. 
“You told me how lovely it was to know 
a man who hadn’t a thing to do but have 
a good time.” 

“Now, you're angry,” she said, dim- 
pling into a laugh. ‘“ Don’t you have a 
good time?” 

He did not answer. 

“Of course, I know you do. Senator 
Denby says so. He couldn’t understand 
at all what made the President refer to 
your work in his message. He knows 
better, though, now. I had him read 
your last pamphlet.” 

Beauchamp looked at her in surprise. 

“ Have you read it?” he asked. 

‘“'There’s the house,” she said. ‘ Isn’t 
it a queer old place? Mrs. Wilson says 
it used to be the overseer’s house before 
the big house was burned during the 
war. It’s perfectly easy to get govern- 
ment publications, you know. But 
you've always treated me as if I couldn’t 
possibly be interested in anything worth 
while. Why do you suppose they put 
the family burying-ground right there 
in front of the house?” 

She looked at him contritely. 

“You're going to get that extra ap- 
propriation you want for your bureau,” 
she said. ‘“ A Congressman told me so.” 

“Why, Lindsley,” he said. ‘‘ How 
could I know you'd be interested?” 

She looked at him sidewise under her 
lashes. 

“T wasn’t interested,” she laughed. 
“T just asked out of idle curiosity.” 


XIX 


Mrs. Macross found one day more 
than the expected three sufficient for her 
errand in New York. It had not been 
difficult to find what she sought, and the 
way seemed plain to her. She had taken 
Senator Denby’s words at their real 
value. He was not a man to speak with- 
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out meaning, and she marveled a little 
that he had been so open in the expres- 
sion of an intention which he had so 
obstinately withheld from others. <A 
week or two, he had said. ‘There was so 
little time to spare. The murmurs were 
clamorous, but Denby had spoken with 
assurance. ‘Two weeks at most would 
see the matter definitely settled. The 
King of Iberia and his concessionnaires 
would know that he was not to be dis- 
turbed in his despotic rule of his colony. 

Until now Mrs. Macross had not un- 
derstood what the monarch’s certainty 
meant. It meant her security, the si- 
lencing of the murmur. She had not 
been able to avoid making the stake a 
large one—she scarcely dared think how 
large; but after all there was no risk. 
The gain was certain. She had Denby’s 
word. In a fortnight she could smile 
light-heartedly. 

She came back to her house with her 
foot dragging less than when she went 
away. Her slight limp was a charm 
again, no longer a defect. Mrs. Wilson 
had left a letter for her. It lay upper- 
most on the tray, supported by a square 
pillar of bills. Mrs. Wilson had en- 
deavored to write as if the sudden trip 
to Virginia were a thing of no signifi- 
cance, but she had seen too many sides 
of the question. Lindsley’s unaccount- 
able fatigue was less a reason for going 
than for staying. She pleaded merely a 
sudden desire to see the old house in 
Virginia; but in mentioning the repairs 
going forward there she made the en- 





' tertaining of a week-end party seem 


rather surprising. It was not a con- 
vincing letter; and Mrs. Macross, listen- 
ing always for the returning footsteps, 
felt a vague alarm. 

Had there been visitors during her ab- 
sence? The maid brought the cards. 

“There was one gentleman, ma’am, 
but he did not leave a card. An agent, 
very likely, cook thought.” 

Mrs. Macross, busy with her veil, 
scarcely heard. 

“Very likely,” she said. 

The maid hesitated. 

“T hates to speak of it, ma’am,” she 
said. “‘ But would it be convenient for 
you to let me have my wages?” 

“You are not leaving, are you?” 
asked Mrs. Macross, 
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Her manner expressed mild surprise 
at the request. 

“ Oh, no, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Macross smiled. 

“T am really so careless about such 
things,” she said. “ You must remind 
me when your month is up. I shall for- 
get if you don’t. I’ll write you a check 
at once.” 

“ ‘There’s 
you.” 

“T sha’n’t forget,” Mrs. Macross an- 
swered, dismissing her. ‘‘ Wait!” She 
called the woman back. “I'll make out 
the check now. I’m so sorry I forgot 
it. You should have reminded me.” 

She recalled exactly how her balance 
at the bank stood. The pension was due 
to-day or to-morrow. ‘That would tide 
her over the fortnight. The servants 
must not talk. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said the maid. 
“The old gentleman who called day be- 
fore yesterday—he was very excited, 
ma’am. I was afraid he would come in 
in spite of me.” , 

“ An old gentleman? ” she said slowly. 

The maid described him, ‘The de- 
scription might have fitted—no, it could 
fit only one. The maid caught her as 
she slipped to the floor. Only for an 
instant did the engulfing blackness cover 
her, 

“T am a little tired,” she 
“ Bring me a glass of wine, please.” 

She was sitting erect and smiling when 
the woman returned. 

“T am quite right—all right, now,” 
she said. “ The room is a little close. 
Will you go now and see whether Mrs. 
Wilson’s place has a telephone?  Fair- 
fax is the post-office.” 

“Shall I say you are ill, ma’am?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Macross. ‘“ Send 
word that I am coming out.” : 

Left alone, she began to pace the floor. 
Lindsley could not know, but Mrs. Wil- 
son—she could not force her brain to 
think clearly. To reach Lindsley now 
was her one instinct—to reach her and 
stand between. ‘She had forgotten the 
maid, and started at her knock. 

“Mrs. Wilson is just starting for the 
station, ma’am. She says she will meet 
you at the noon train. Shall I call a 
cab?” 

Mrs. Macross wondered that she had 


no hurry, ma’am, thank 


said. 
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not thought of a cab. She iad forgot- 
ten what to do next. The wine gave her 
a little strength, and she felt her hands 
grow quieter. It seemed a long way to 
the station. She was irritated at the 
crowd that kept her from hurrying 
through the gate, irritated at the crawl- 
ing slowness of the train. 

Mrs. Wilson was waiting on the sta- 
tion platform. She had considered care- 
fully what she would say, but at sight 
of Mrs. Macross’s face the words left 
her. 

“Lindsley is very well,” she said. “I 
left her with Miss Moulton and Mr. 
Beauchamp at the tintype gallery up 
the street. She is very well. Nothing 
at all has happened to her.” She felt 
that she was talking incoherently, and 
made an effort to recover herself. ‘I 
am so glad you came’ over at once,” she 
went on more slowly. ‘ You see, I had 
a little fright two days ago.” She did 
not look at Mrs. Macross. “ Such a 
strange man came to the house to see 
you. Mr. Wendell was very kind about 
it. He found out all about him. It 
seems he is not in his right mind. He 
thought he—” Her story broke down 
utterly. 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Macross. 

“Tt was only a passing delusion. He 
recognized it himself, later, and apolo- 
gized to Mr. Wendell for coming. He 
used to know—he used to know Colonel 


’ 


Macross. I was afraid the maid would 
mention it. It was odd he didn’t give 
a name. Lindsley didn’t see him, and 


—I thought it would be best not to tell 
her. I think she’s enjoying herself out 
here.” 

Her eyes met Mrs. Macross’s as once 
before. 

“Mr. Wendell saw him?” asked Mrs. 
Macross dully. 

“Oh, yes. That’s how we know he is 
lucid again now. He won’t come back. 
He—he told Mr. Wendell so.” Mrs. 
Macross stumbled a little as she walked. 
Mrs. Wilson drew her arm through her 


own. “I know you're tired to death,” 
she said. “I told Lindsley you would 
be. You’re to come right out to my 


house and rest over Sunday. I have en- 
joyed chaperoning Lindsley so much. I 
always wanted to chaperon somebody. 
They wanted their tintypes taken. Can’t 
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you remember what fun tintypes used 
to be?” 

Mrs. Macross returned her smile. 

At the door of the little tintype gal- 
lery an uncontrollable impulse swept 
over Mrs. Wilson. She ‘caught her 
friend in her arms and kissed her cheek. 
Mrs. Macross rested against her for a 
moment, spent. 

‘“T am so much obliged to you for all 
your kindness to Lindsley and me!” she 
murmured. 

Lindsley rushed out to greet her 
mother. Mrs. Macross clung to her. 
Nothing had clouded the girl’s sky. 

“We're having such fun, mother!” 
she cried. “ We’ve used up nearly all 
the tin in Virginia. Oh, but you look 
so tired! Just as soon as Fifi poses one 
time more we'll go. Sit here, precious, 
and we'll be ready in just a minute. 
Won’t you come in and be taken, too?” 

“No, I think I’d rather not,” smiled 
her mother. 

“ But Mrs. Wilson will, won’t you?” 

Fifi thrust aside the curtain which con- 
cealed the door into the operating-room, 
and clipped her words of greeting. 

“Mrs. Wilson must come,” she cried. 
“It’s a great occasion. I never had any 
tintypes before, and I’m going to have 
all I want now.” 

She dragged Mrs. Wilson away, pro- 
testing. Mrs. Macross was left alone. 
She sat on the only seat, a bench built 
against the rough wall of the room. Be- 
side her was a table on which stood a 
part of the tintype-maker’s apparatus, 
bottles, and boxes. She did not stir till 
the little party came flocking out from 
the other room. 

“Oh, do hurry and cook it!” said 
Fifi to the operator. “I love to see 
myself fried out on tin that way!” 

She leaned to watch him as he lighted 
a small kerosene-stove. 

“Develop them just as fast as you 
can,” she called after him when he dis- 
appeared for a moment into his dark 
room. “I know I laughed at the wrong 
time. Lin poked me.” 

She had lifted a round wooden box 
in her hand, and was looking at it idly. 

“Put that down!” commanded the 
operator. ‘“ That’s cyanide of potassium.” 

Fifi started back with a little scream. 

“One little taste of that and you'd 


never have another tintype taken,” said 
Beauchamp. 

He set the box at the end of the ta- 
ble, and they crowded about the oil- 
stove where the plate of pictures was 
drying. Mrs. Macross rose from her 
chair and went nearer the table. Her 
handkerchief fluttered in her hand for a 
moment and dropped into the box which 
held the white crystals. 

“Oh, how funny we look!” Lindsley 
cried, looking over Fifi’s shoulder. “ Mr. 
Beauchamp looks exactly as if he’d sud- 
denly remembered he had an engage- 
ment to be hanged this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Macross leaned against the table. 
There was a little crash, and the box 
of cyanide fell to the floor. Mrs. Ma- 
cross rolled her handkerchief into a ball 
and thrust it into her muff. 

“I’m so sorry I knocked the box off,” 
she said. ‘Don’t, Mr. Beauchamp— 
you mustn’t get it on your fingers. It’s 
a very deadly poison.” 

The photographer went on drying the 
pictures. 

“T’ll pick it up in a minute,” he said. 
“T reckon there ain’t enough spilled to 
make any difference. There! Now, la- 
dies, ain’t them grand likenesses? ” 

Mrs. Macross heard Lindsley and Fifi 
laughing in the room next hers late into 
the night. Not until their laughter 
ceased did she rise from her bed. 

Her muff lay on a shelf in the closet. 
She went to it stealthily and took out 
the handkerchief. The water-jug clicked 
against the glass as she poured a little 
water into it, but there was no sound 
from the next room. ‘There was only a 
little water—enough, merely, to fill a bot- 
tle which she took from her traveling- 
bag and emptied of its contents. 

“For external use only,” the label 
read. She replaced it in her traveling- 
bag, rinsed carefully the glass she had 
used, and threw the handkerchief into 
the fire. 


XX 


Ir was a quaint old house, that to 
which Mrs. Wilson welcomed Mrs. 
Macross. Ic bore the name Twin Oaks, 
though the tree which towered above it 
was unmistakably an elm. 

In the days of Cousin Louisa’s youth 
Twin Oaks had been the name of the 
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“big house” a quarter of a mile away. 
For forty years the “big house” had 
been a pile of flame-blackened bricks and 
a memory. For forty years Cousin Louisa 
had lived in what had been the over- 
seer’s house, with its rough stone, white- 
washed walls, its ill-hung doors, its 
rattling windows. She had welcomed 
Cousin Augusta—from Wisconsin, but 
still a kinswoman—right gladly, and 
quite as gladly she had accepted Cousin 
Augusta’s hospitality in Washington. 
She had accepted, too, a surprisingly 
large price for the overseer’s house and 
the few worn-out acres of Twin Oaks. 
She would not have consented to let the 
estate go out of the family, but, frankly, 
she was tired of drafty rooms and leak- 
ing roofs. 

Twin Oaks belonged now to Mrs. Wil- 
son, and she felt that she had always 
belonged to it. She possessed rich lands 
in Wisconsin, and a Queen Anne house 
on the best street in Pineapolis, and for 
their very fertility, their bald newness, 
she hated them both. Twin Oaks grati- 
fied the gentle grudge she had always 
borne against Wisconsin and Pineapolis. 

She had repaired the house discreetly 
and reverently. Its doors no longer let 
in the wind, and its roof no longer 
leaked; but otherwise it was as it had 
always been—a plain, long, low house, 
with the shallowest of half-stories above 
the high-studded lower rooms. Pickets 
had been replaced in the fence about 
the family burying-ground, which was 
the merest step from the house. Mrs. 
Wilson had bought her ancestors, and 
meant to care for them. She had bought, 
too, Cousin Louisa’s old retainers and 
their descendants. She was not at all 
sure how many were fed in her kitchen, 
or from her kitchen, and the uncertainty 
delighted her. 

“Mammy Lucy says I have the Ker- 
cheval temper,”’ she told Wendell on the 
second day of his stay. “ You can’t im- 
agine how lovely it seems.” 

“To have a temper?” he asked, 
smiling. ‘The placid look of her delicate, 
daguerreotype face was out of keeping 
with the idea of rage. He had never 
seen her vexed but once. 

“No, a family temper. I’ve always 
had a temper, but it wasn’t an—an insti- 
tution. Mammy Lucy says I’m so like 
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the family. She can’t remember far- 
ther back than the Mexican War just 
yet, but after a while I think she’ll re- 
call my _ great-grandmother. You're 
laughing at me, aren’t you?” 

Wendell protested that nothing was 
further from his thoughts. In a dim 
way he understood her passion for what 
she called “ belonging.” It seemed to 
him a little pathetic—a congenital nos- 
talgia inherited from three generations 
of homesick pioneer mothers. 

They were walking before the ruined 
“ quarters,” and the enclosure of the 
barn-yard lay just beyond. A large gray- 
dappled horse thrust his head over the 
bars and whinnied at their approach. 

Mrs. Wilson gave him an apple. 

“Good morning, Powhatan,” she said. 

“Ts he an ancestral possession, too?” 
Wendell asked. 

“ Haven’t I ever told you about him? 
He brought me down here. It was main- 
ly because he was tired that I ventured 
to stop at Twin Oaks and claim kin 
with Cousin Louisa. I bought him in 
Washington. He used to be a fire-engine 
horse.” 

“You must have wanted to come in a 
hurry,” Wendell commented. 

“Oh, no,’ she answered seriously. 
“That was exactly what I didn’t want 
to do. That’s why I selected an ex-fire- 
engine horse. I thought that a horse 
who’d been obliged to run so much as 
a matter of business wouldn’t want to 
do it for fun. I told you I’d always been 
afraid of horses. Powhatan walked al- 
most all the way. His name was Jim 
then. Don’t you think he has a very 
intelligent look for a horse?” 

“Why do you say ‘ for a horse’?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘A horse seems to me the most 
intelligent of animals. I’ve known some 
that had almost human intelligence.” 

Mrs. Wilson looked at him for a mo- 
ment in silence. 

“Is that the best you can say of a 
horse?”’ she asked. ‘“‘ Have you ever 
noticed anything about human beings 
that makes you rank their intelligence 
very high?” 

“Well,” said Wendell, a trifle taken 
aback, ‘‘ we’re generally considered to 
have a sort of intelligence, aren’t we?” 

‘““T’ve never been really convinced of 
it,” she answered. 
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“Meaning me?” he asked. 

“T didn’t méan anybody in particu- 
lar; I meant human beings in general. 
There’s not one of us on this place who 
has sense enough to know what to do for 
Mrs. Macross.” 

“She doesn’t need anything done for 
her now, does she?” 

Mrs. Wilson turned toward the house. 

“She needs something tremendously,” 
she said. ‘‘I don’t know what it is, and 
I don’t know why she went to New York. 
If I did I couldn’t do anything, but I’ve 
stayed in her house. Do you think 
Lindsley is going to marry Senator 
Denby?” 

She watched Wendell narrowly. 

“Why, he’s old enough to be her 
father,” he said. 

“Well, suppose you were his age?” 
she flashed back. 

“T don’t believe I'd 
chance. What made you 
Denby?” 

“He sends her flowers nearly every 
day, and she has his picture on the man- 
tel in her room.” 

‘“Hasn’t she anybody’s picture on her 
dressing-table? ” Wendell asked. 

“T sha’n’t tell you that. Don’t you 
think she’s a lovely girl?” 

“T do,” he answered heartily. 

“Why do you think you haven’t much 
chance?” she asked. 

“Do you think I have?” 

“Why, of course. You-—you are 
good-looking, and good-natured, and—” 

Wendell leaned toward 
dentially. 

“Shall I tell you a great secret?” he 
asked. 

She nodded. 

“T am not in love with Miss Ma- 
cross.” 

Mrs. Wilson did not appear to con- 
sider the statement of any importance. 

“That’s no sign you won’t be,” she 
said sagely. “It may happen to you 
suddenly. I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
be,” she added, regarding him impar- 
tially. 

The bright sunlight shone into her 
eyes and narrowed their pupils to tiny 
black points. Wendell had never seen 
them so before, and the reason for the 
peculiar quality of her gaze came to him 
suddenly. 


have much 
think of 


her confi-, 


“Why,” he said, “ your eyes are not 
the same color!” 

She turned them away. 

“ T know it,” she said. ‘“ One is near- 
ly brown and one is nearly gray. I used 
to feel unhappy about it till Cousin 
Louisa told me it’s a family character- 
istic. Have you ever noticed her eyes?” 

“Her eyes!” said Wendell. ‘I never 
noticed that she had eyes. ‘They can’t 
be like yours. It’s your eyes that make 
you ldok so much like a little girl when 
you look straight at anybody.” 

Mrs. Wilson smiled a little primly. 

“ How can you tell how I look when 
I look straight at anybody else?” she 
asked. 

“T never thought of that,” he said. 
“T wish I could tell.” 

Mrs. Wilson flushed a little. 

“T am thinking of rebuilding the big 
house,” she said. ‘“ Mrs. Macross thinks 
it would be a good idea.” At mention 
of the name her expression changed. “ I 
wish I knew what I could do,” she add- 
ed. ‘I hoped you'd be some help, 
but you’re not. I wish—” 

She went into the house with the wish 
unspoken. 

Wendell seated himself on the edge 
of the gallery with a cigar. Beauchamp 
joined him presently, and they smoked 
in silence. 

“De Pinna’s likely to be a bit nasty 
about it, Bob,’* said Beauchamp, throw- 
ing his cigar away. 

“She told you, then?” said Wendell. 
“T don’t think he will. He looked 
scared. It wouldn’t be hard to scare him 
some more.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be hard to beat the life 
out of him,” Beauchamp snapped. 

There was another pause. 


“How about Miss Vera Vivienne 
and Miss Gladys Carlisle?” asked 
Beauchamp. 

““Oh, shut up,” Wendell growled. 


“Mrs. Wilson told me I ought to be 
ashamed of myself.” 

“Mrs. Wilson takes a very motherly 
interest in. your welfare,” Beauchamp 
said. 

“Why, she’s only a year or two older 
than I am,” Wendell said innocently. 

Beauchamp laughed. 

“Oh!” he said. “It’s that way, is 
ne” 
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“T told her I didn’t see those—those 
young ladies afterward.” 

“And what did she say to that?” 
Beauchamp chuckled. 

“She said she wasn’t interested in the 
matter.” 

“Oh!” said Beauchamp again. 

““She’s interested more in Senator 
Denby’s attentions to Miss Macross.” 

Fifi Moulton put her head out of the 
door at that moment. 

“Come along in, you two!” she cried. 
“Mrs. Wilson’s going to let us explore 
the attic. 
old things!” 

“ Aren’t you coming, too?” Wendell 
asked of Mrs. Wilson as Fifi led the 
way to the stairs. 

Mrs. Wilson shook her head, and seat- 
ed herself near the sofa on which Mrs. 
Macross was reclining, still a little tired 
after her journey. 

“The noise won’t annoy you, I hope,” 
she said as the young people began to 
move about overhead. 

Mrs. Macross was not disturbed by 
the noise. 

“ But you ought to have gone with the 
other young people,” she suggested. 

“You don’t call me one of the young 
people, do you?” asked Mrs. Wilson. 
“Tt sounds odd, you know. Mammy 
Lucy calls me a settled woman.” 

“That hasn’t anything to do with age. 
It’s what Virginians sayyof any woman 
who has been married.” 

“Tt has a sound of finality about it, 
hasn’t it?” said Mrs. Wilson. “It 
seems to imply that marriage is rathe. 
the end of things for a woman. I was 
married at seventeen. Sometimes I think 
I didn’t have any time at all to be a 
girl.” 

Mrs. Macross recalled her own bril- 
liant girlhood. It had been so full of 
happiness, of life, of gaiety!] There had 
been no shadows, no murmurs against 
which one must stop one’s ears. 

“You have time now,” she said, shut- 
ting her mind to everything but Mrs. 
Wilson. 

Mrs. Wilson’s smile was wistful. 

“No,” she said, “ that’s something for 
which one can have time only once. 
Lindsley does have a good time, doesn’t 
she? When I was a great deal younger 
I used to wish and wish that I could go 


It’s chock-full of the dearest” 
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to a dancing-party in a low-necked frock, 
I never had a_ low-necked frock— 
out in Pineapolis we don’t, you know— 
till I came to Washington; and I’ve 
never been to a dance yet. I took les- 
sons one winter in Milwaukee when Dea- 
con Wilson was there for treatment. 
Silly of me, wasn’t it?” 

Her clear eyes filled with tears. 
Macross patted her hand. 

“It’s little things we mind. most,” she 
said. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Wilson. “ The big 
things stun us so we don’t feel, I sup- 
pose. I never had any of the big things 
happen to me. What are they doing up 
there?” 

Heavy boxes were dragged across the 
floor above, and they heard Fifi’s stac- 
cato voice broken by Lindsley’s laugh. 
There was a rush on the stairs, and 
Lindsley burst in, her arms full of 
gowns. 

“We've found a big chest full of old- 
fashioned clothes!” she cried, ‘ Mayn’t 
we dress up?” 

“Oh, Lindsley! ” 
mother. 

“Of course, you may,” said Mrs. Wil- 
son. ‘‘ You may use everything you find 
up there. They’re all mine. Cousin 
Louisa gave them to me.” 

“We've got something for you, too,” 
said Fifi. ‘You never look quite the 
way you ought. You've got to dress up, 
too.” 

She caught Mrs. Wilson by the arm 
and dragged her toward the bedroom. 

“Mr. Wendell was afraid to, after 
Mr. Beauchamp looked so scandalized, 
but you’ve got to. Come on!” 

Mrs. Macross heard them romping 
over the dressing. ‘The knocker on the 
outer door rapped smartly. She rose to 
open the door, and Senator Denby came 
Her thoughts flew back to their last 


Mrs. 


‘murmured her 


in. 
meeting. Had he come to accuse her of 
betrayal? His smile was kind. He had 


come down with a friend, he said, to 
Fairmount House, a mile away, for the 
week end. 

“ Hearing you were here, I walked 
over to pay my respects, madam,” he 
went on. He bowed to Beauchamp and 
Wendell, and seated himself near her. 
“TI want to speak to you a little later,” 
he added in a low voice. 
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“Take your places, ladies and gentle- 
men!” said Fifi. “ We’re going to give 
a concert. Mlle. Lindsley Macrosso- 
vitch will now do a turn!” 

They applauded vociferously. 

Lindsley came out, dressed in an old- 
fashioned gown of the kind once called 
Dolly Varden. She had combed her 
hair demurely over her ears, and an old 
guitar was slung by a faded ribbon about 
her neck. Her mouth drooped patheti- 
cally. With heartbreak in her voice, she 
began: 

Il va partir et n'a pas vu mes larmes, 
Mon désespoir, et ma sombre douleur. 

Il va partir, et me laisser sans armes 
Contre un amour qui déchire mon ceur. 
Faillit-il done trouver sur son visage 

Ce doux regard que m’enivre et me perd? 
Je sens, mon dieu, défaillir mon courage! 
Ayez pitié, j'ai déja trop souffert! 


The repetition of the last line was the 
cry of despair. Wendell, who did not 
understand the words, caught the hope- 
lessness of it. Beauchamp, who had 
heard many a creole girl sing the lines, 
felt a throb at his heart. She must have 
indeed “ suffered too much” to sing like 
that! 

Lindsley laughed suddenly, slung the 
guitar about, and began to sing: 

Down in the cane-brake, close by the mill, 
There lived a yalla gal, her name was 
Nancy Till. 

The room rang with the rollicking 
music. Senator Denby kept time with 
his feet. 

Come, my love, come, and go along with 
me! 


The mimicry of the negro voice was 


perfect. Senator Denby joined in with 
a hearty if uncertain bass. It was a 
song he had heard long ago. Lindsley 


disappeared amid shouts of applause. 
“Mrs. Wilson won't,” said Fifi at the 


door. ‘‘ Tell her she must, you people!” 
Mrs. Wilson was demanded vocifer- 
ously. 


She came out shyly. Lindsley and 
Fifi had dressed her in a faded, full- 
skirted yellow silk. About her head was 
draped a black mantilla. 

“T really can’t, you know!” she pro- 
tested. “ How would it look?” 

Fifi flung back the lid of the old piano 
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and began a Spanish dance. Something 
of recklessness, something of abandon, 
passed into Mrs. Wilson’s face. The 
daguerreotype look vanished. She 
flipped her fan open with a twist of the 
wrist. For a moment she _ hesitated. 
Then she seemed to see all Pineapolis 
aghast, and began to dance. 

One thought of latticed windows, of 
shady patios, of red roses, of toreadors. 
All the spirit of Old Spain was in her 
swaying body. Her arched feet scarcely 
lifted themselves from the floor. It was 
a revelation. Mrs. Macross leaned back, 
paler than usual. So had Paquita danced 
for Bob Macross. 

Mrs. Wilson finished her dance and 
blushed deeply. ‘The mantilla fell from 
her head, and she was again fit for the 
approval of Pineapolis. 

“IT didn’t see Senator Denby,” she fal- 
tered. ‘The girls made me—I do 
hope—” 

“By Jove!” said Wendell, as she slid 
into a chair beside him. ‘‘ No wonder 
your eyes don’t match.” 

“T’m so ashamed,” she murmured. 
“What will they think? I never did 
break loose before! ” 

After that there were Fifi and Linds- 
ley in a coon-song. ‘They patted their 
hands as they sang, and caught up Beau- 
champ and Wendell in the swing of the 
thing. Senator Denby found himself 
capering wildly as they swept out to 
make the round of the dining-room and 
the kitchen. He looked at Mrs. Macross 
shamefacedly. 

“T couldn’t sit still,” he explained. 
“Your daughter is a magician, madam. 
She could set the whole Senate dancing! 
I came on a serious errand, too.” 

Mrs. Wilson had disappeared. He 
seated himself near Mrs. Macross, and 
seemed at a loss how to begin; nor could 
she help him. 

“Do I know you well enough to ask a 
favor of you?” he said. 

‘“‘T hope so, Senator,” she answered. 

‘““Sometimes a man without a house 
is at a very great disadvantage in Wash- 
ington. If he has obligations to return, 
there’s nothing for him but a club or a 
hotel, and they don’t always answer.” 

“You are welcome to my house at 
any time,” she said. 

The Senator considered the matter. 
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“ And your friends?” he asked. 

“‘ My friends, too,” she returned. “I 
am greatly indebted to you, and besides 
that’”’—she smiled at him— “ we’re 
friends, too, aren’t we?” 

“TI am proud to believe so,” he said. 
“ You see, it is this way, Mrs. Macross. 
One of my constituents is in Washington 
with his wife. I’m under certain obli- 
gations to him, and I can’t very well 
get out of it. I’ve got to pay him and 
his lady some attention. They’re nice 
people—money and education, you un- 
derstand, and they’re set on meeting 
just one man in Washington—General 
Bleeker. I don’t know Bleeker. I'll be 
frank with you. It seems there was 
some little unpleasantness between Mrs. 
Bleeker and my friend’s wife years ago. 
Now, Bleeker’s going to be sent to com- 
mand the department, with headquar- 
ters out in their town.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Macross. “ And 
your friend’s wife wants to—she wants 
to be able to say she met the Bleekers in 
Washington.” 

“That’s it,” said the Senator. “Is 
there any way in which you can fix it?” 

Mrs. Macross was silent. She had 
never crossed the Bleeker threshold. 
There were reasons in the long ago— 
Bob Macross. and Bleeker had _ been 
enemies. But to oblige Senator Denby 
—to make amends! ‘The Bleeker ac- 
quaintance, too, would be of value. 

She ran over plans in her mind. No 
one in Washington was so much a slave 
to official etiquette as Bleeker. He 
would sink all personal consideration 
rather than offend against that. A din- 
ner—credit for that would be easily ob- 
tained. It was at her economy that 
tradesmen most took fright. 

“Would your friends mind if they 
weren’t the guests of honor?” she said. 

‘“They’d never give it a thought,” he 
answered. 

Franklyn Lindsley’s 
him her hand smilingly. 

“Why, of course, I’ll give a dinner 
to you,” she said. ‘‘ You won’t mind if 
I include Admiral and Mrs. Breck, will 
you?” 

“Mind?” said the Senator. ‘ Why, 
my friends will be delighted. You have 
made me your debtor for life, Mrs. Ma- 
cross.” 


daughter gave 
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In her traveling-bag were the new 
cards she had brought from New York. 
Only two of her invitations differed from 
the set formula of the rest. 

“To meet Admiral and Mrs. Breck,” 
the Bleekers’ card ran. 

“ To meet General and Mrs. Bleeker,” 
the Brecks’ card ran. 

“But we don’t know her!” protested 
Mrs. Bleeker a few days later. ‘‘ I know 
who she is, but we’ve never happened to 
meet. Hadn’t I better send regrets?” 

“We can’t,” answered the general. 
“Tt would look like a slight to Breck. 
I wish to the Lord somebody’d decide 
whether I rank him or not!” 

“T have met Mrs. Macross only once,” 
said Mrs. Breck. “She seemed charm- 
ing, and of course one sees her every- 
where, but I haven’t called. Do you 
think we ought to accept?” 

“We can’t help it,” growled the ad- 
miral. ‘The confounded newspapers 
would get hold of it, and it would be 
the old story of the Navy snubbing the 
Army. I can’t afford to let a thing like 
that come out. If there were only some 
rule of precedence in this darned town, a 
man could sometimes do as he pleased!” 


XXI 


Mrs. Macross took the sheets of 
manuscript from the drawer of her desk, 
where they had lain untouched since the 
night of Wentworth Fordyce’s visit. A’ 
florist’s bill lay open on the desk be- 


fore her. Fordyce had boasted that he 
paid for paragraphs immediately on 
acceptance, : 


“T always pay by return mail,” he had 
said. “Some of my _ correspondents 
might change their minds and want their 
stuff back. When it’s paid for it’s mine, 
and I can use it when I see fit.” 

A polite note accompanied the florist’s 
bill. His trade did not justify him in 
carrying accounts long on his books. 
Mrs. Macross would understand his at- 
titude. The matter had doubtless es- 
caped her attention, but until the 
enclosed bill was arranged he must re- 
gretfully decline to fill further orders. 

It was an absurd trifle to be flung in 
her way with the goal so near, but there 
was finality in the note. Lindsley was 
so fond of flowers! ‘There were the or- 
chids banking the mantel at her lunch- 
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eon, the poinsettia blazing from the cor- 
ners at Mrs. Macross’s tea, the roses for 
the vases on the “at home” days. The 
items seemed so small. She had not im- 
agined the total would be so large. 

She dared not apply to another florist. 
Some hint of the freemasonry of trades- 
men had come to her. She could not 
discount her coming reestablishment of 
credit by any refusal from a tradesman 
now. Senator Denby, who observed so 
little, would expect flowers. She had 
been so lavish with her decorations on 
other occasions. ‘The papers had men- 
tioned it. It would not do to show par- 
simony now, and the thing was so un- 
looked-for, so small, so slight. 

She read her sheets of manuscript, 
changing a word here and there. ‘The 
little stories were not really malicious ; 
Chats filled its pages every week with 
things more _ positively unpleasant. 
Franklyn Lindsley had played his game 
fairly, not with loaded dice; but the 
game had never gone against him, the 
loaded dice had never been thrust into 
his hand. 

“Are you busy, mother?” said Linds- 
ley, stopping at the door. “ I’ve brought 
up your letters. Everybody accepts, I 
feel sure. Do please hurry and read 
them and let me know. ‘The Bleekers? 
And the Brecks? And—oh, of course, 
Mrs. Wilson. Senator Denby likes her. 
Ten is about all we can seat really well. 
We must make it a lovely dinner—oceans 
of flowers in all the rooms.” 

“T had thought of having no flowers 
except on the table,” said her mother. 

Lindsley’s face fell. 

“Oh, but we can’t do that, you know,” 
she said. “I had so many flowers for 
my luncheon, and Garda Briggs was 
here. She’s Mrs. Breck’s niece. She'd 
be sure to wonder about it. We can’t 
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slight the Army and Navy, mother. 
Let’s have flowers everywhere.” 

“Very well, then, I’ll order them,” 
said Mrs. Macross. 

For the first time in her life a little 
chill fell on her love for her daughter. 
Lindsley had all a young princess’s dis- 
regard of expense. ‘The girl came across 
the room to kiss her mother. 

“Not flowers everywhere,” she said. 
“Only as many as you think we ought 
to have. You always do things so per- 
fectly—and I do want you to dazzle 
Mrs. Bleeker. You mustn’t let me make 
you extravagant, though.” 

It was the first time Lindsley had re- 
ferred to their manner of living. She 
had accepted everything unquestioning. 
She must not doubt now. 

“IT sha’n’t be extravagant, dearie,” 
Mrs. Macross smiled. 

When Lindsley had left her she add- 
ed another paragraph to her manuscript. 
The rest might not seem worth buying 
to Wentworth Fordyce. The added 
story was in the vein most characteristic 
of Chats. It would put all the rest on 
the level of Fordyce’s taste. 

She stole out as soon as night had 
fallen and slipped the heavy envelope 
into the letter-box. Franklyn Lindsley 
—but Franklyn Lindsley had never been 
driven to the wall in the fight. She 
fought with the only weapon she could 
find, and her hands were stained with 
the grasp of it. ‘There was still time for 
Fordyce’s reply. 

It came in the shape of a check. Mrs. 
Macross understood now how he held 
his correspondents. It was Wentworth 
Fordyce’s personal check, and the en- 
velope containing it did not bear the 
name of Chats. 

It was large enough to pay for the 
flowers. 


(To be continued ) 
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TuroucH the long day I labor in the sun 
In the strange mart; with fevered souls I run, 
But there is nothing won. 


All night I watch, as in a reverie, 
Until the dawn stalks naked by the sea, 
Yet there is naught for me. 


Harrison Moore 
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: ‘HE star had married an actress in 
his company. Comments and 
prophecies were in order. ‘The 

comedy man voiced the consensus of 
opinion when he screwed his comic face 
into a scowl, laid aside a morning paper 
containing the notice, and remarked, in 
his mellow, far-reaching voice: 

“Stung!” 

The star was a man of wonderful 
talent. There were moments, and many 
of them, when Genius took him by the 
hand, and he walked with her humbly 
and without vanity. 

He took his bride to a little cottage 
down on Long Island. ‘The star him- 
self walked as a god upon the earth, 
being crowned with a radiant content. 
He had found his mate, so his soul whis- 
pered to him; and he believed his soul, 
and was satisfied. 

His mate had been a person of more 
or less social importance. She was ac- 
customed to seeing such things as mar- 
riages conducted in a more decorous 
fashion; but there had been something 
intensely thrilling in being swept off her 
feet by Braithwaite’s tempestuous woo- 
ing, and‘she did not regret that he had 
taken her half-conscious assent to a 
speedy marriage to mean an almost in- 
stantaneous appearance at the altar. 

When she found herself on her way 
to the cottage on Long Island, she had 
been frightened for a moment; but a look 
into Braithwaite’s wonderful dark eyes— 
his sole claim to beauty—had not only 
reassured her, but had started to life 
something within her that was never to 
die. So Braithwaite took his wife away 
from the haunts of men, and they lived 
together where only the birds and the 
trees, and an inconspicuous servant or 
two, could behold their happiness; and 


the man’s life broadened and filled, and 
the woman’s life began. 

It was soon known among the com- 
pany that in the star-manager’s new play 
his wife was to be his leading woman. 
Mary Weatherel, now Mary Braith- 
waite, had held that proud position tem- 
porarily, the season before, while Miss 
Foster, her predecessor, was nursing a 
sprained ankle. In the privacy of her 
own room, Miss Foster called Heaven to 
witness that never had such injustice 
been done to mortal woman; for had 
not everybody told her that Miss Weath- 
erel was nothing short of impossible for 
the new play? But those who said so 
had not foreseen that the leading 
woman’s part would be presented to 
Mary Braithwaite as a wedding-gift 
from her husband. 

“Fool! Fool! Fool!” Miss Foster 
chanted, and she may have meant Mary, 
or Braithwaite, or herself, or all three. 

The star and his wife returned. Re- 
hearsals began. And over the shoulder, 
as it were, of an uncongenial réle, Miss 
Foster, in an unbecoming rain-coat and 
shabby shoes, watched Mary. The star 
watched Mary, also, and a growing hor- 
ror came upon him. He could have 
beaten his head, or plucked at his hair, 
or performed any of those little cere- 
monies by which one may relieve an 
overwrought mind. Except that the 
star was not of the Foster temperament, 
he would have cried to himself, “ Fool! 
Fool!” and he would have meant him- 
self and not Mary. 

Mary, his. wife, his darling, growing 
more and more beautiful day by day, as 
love glowed in her eyes and touched her 
lips to tenderness! And Mary, the 
actress, the stiff, stilted woman whose 
utterances of passion and remorse rang 
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with a falseness for which he praised 
God at one moment, and with the next 
breath cursed the black abyss of her 
ignorance! 

“T don’t like to suggest it, dear,” said 
Mary one day, “ but do you think those 
lines in the third act are quite, quite 
nice? Of course, I know you wouldn’t 
want me to play the part if it weren’t 
perfectly right, but perhaps just a Jittle 
might be cut.” 

“Do you, would you, want to ex- 
change parts with—” 

But Mary’s hand was over his mouth. 

‘Dearest, don’t think I’m not pleased. 
Why, Gerald, the proudest moment of 
my life will be when I play this part 
and people see that you have chosen me 
to play it! It seemed to me just the 
least bit too—broad just there, that’s all. 
You must realize, dear, that I had to 
make a big fight to get on the stage, 
anyhow, and I’ve never played just that 
kind of a part. But I love it, dear, 
truly I do.” 

“How narrow I am!” she said to 
herself later. “I must let myself go 
more. I must feel it. Now, I wonder 
how I’d feel if I’d been untrue to 
Gerald?” 

She shuddered at her own words, and 
taking his picture from her dressing- 
table, pressed it to her cheek. 

And next day, Miss Foster, watching 
with tragic eyes the star and his bride 
in their respective rdles, noted a new 
tensity in Mary Braithwaite’s voice. 
The leading woman fancied she -was 
“letting herself go.” 

Meantime, the star grew paler, as his 
wife anxiously noted. After rehearsals 
he seemed specially worn. She made 
for him delightful little surprises in the 
way of strengthening concoctions, and 
coaxed him to drink them. She brooded 
over him with a sweetness that made him 
tremble, and stilled the words on his lips. 

But the star had made up his mind. 
Miss Foster had been understudying the 
leading woman’s part, fortunately—for 
the gift he had made his wife must be 
taken away from her. He knew it be- 
yond a doubt. He owed it to every one, 
to herself most of all. But how could 
he strike her and not hurt? How could 
he wound her pride and leave no sting? 

One afternoon, as he looked at her, 
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busy about some careful preparation for 
him, it seemed to him that he must give 
up the play. His contract and hers 
might be broken into a thousand bits 
before that tenderly loving face should 
bear the least question of doubt or dis- 
tress. 

“Now, take this.” Mary slipped to 
a footstool and leaned against him 
while she coaxed. ‘“ You’re worrying 
about something,” she said suddenly. 
“Can’t you tell me?” His eyes looked 
deep into hers. She raised herself to 
his breast and laid her arms about his 
neck. “I love you so!” she said. “I 
wish I could help!” 

‘““Mary!” He held her close. “ Let’s 
go away. Let’s give up the play, break 
our contracts, go back to our little cot- 
tage. Oh, darling, we didn’t finish it 
out, we haven’t had even our little short 
honeymoon! ” 

His mouth trembled and his hands 
shook upon-her shoulders. Mary’s face 
sobered. 

“Darling boy,” she said, and in her 
voice was all the love she had ever 
shown for him, stronger and more sure 
of itself, “ you are worn out. ‘The time 
for us to finish up our happy all-alone 
honeymoon hasn’t come yet, and we 
mustn’t think of taking it in any such 
unfair way. It will come; and mean- 
while we have our work, and we are 
working together.” 

Braithwaite gathered her suddenly to 
him. ‘ We have our work,” he repeat- 


-ed, “and we’ll manage some way.” 


“TI wonder what is worrying him?” 
mused Mary. ‘ Miss Foster plays her 
part rather badly. Perhaps it’s that.” 

Rehearsal began one day without 
Mary. A severe headache kept her in 
a darkened room. Braithwaite, kissing 
her good-by, and leaving her to her 
maid’s ministrations, was conscious of a 
growing irritation within himself as he 
approached the theater. He knew the 
next step he was going to take, and he 
despised himself for his cowardice. Be- 
yond that next step he did not dare to 
look. 

Late that afternoon, weak, languid, 
vaguely curious that Braithwaite had not 
telephoned her, Mary crept into the 
darkened front of the theater. 

“He’s got Miss Foster to go through 
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the part,” she said to herself, as she 
caught one of her cues and saw Miss 
Foster enter. 

She listened idly, weakness from the 
now vanished headache dulling her 
senses. Then she sat up straighter. 
There was a curious sensation of some- 
thing happening. Was that Gerald? 
Yes, those were his lines. “I could 
have forgiven you anything!” She re- 
membered how she hated to have him 
say that. It seemed to her that there 
would never be anything to forgive be- 
tween them. Was that Miss Foster? 
Yes, surely that was her rain-coat. But 
her voice sounded different. That deep, 
thrilling, magnetic voice—she never re- 
membered: to have heard it before; yet 
those were her lines. What was the 
matter? She put her hand to her head 
and tried to think. 

But the spell of the scene was upon 
her. It was the same, ‘yet different. 
These were living, suffering, human be- 
ings. Her heart ached with the man’s 
sorrow and the woman’s remorse. Even 
Miss Foster’s ungainly attire could not 
detract from her marvelous depiction of 
the part that Mary had considered “ the 
least bit too broad.” 

And Gerald! She watched him breath- 
lessly. 

When the scene ended there was a 
spontaneous burst of applause from the 
rest of the company. It ceased as sud- 
denly as it had begun, and Braith- 
waite abruptly declared the rehearsal 
over. 

Mary hurried outside. 
hansom and got home as quickly as 
possible. She changed from her street 
frock into a loose wrapper and was 
lying on her couch when she heard her 
husband’s step. 

“All this long day!” he exclaimed, 
as he bent over her. 

“T haven’t been lonely,” she declared. 
“T needed the rest.” 

“ Ves, dear. And the head?” 

“Oh, better! Much better!” 

There was a curious excitement about 
Braithwaite. Watching him, she could 
see that the inspiration of his work had 
hardly worn away. 

“Won't you go and have a good ride, 
Gerald?” she asked him. “It will 
rest you.” 


She hailed a 
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“ Are you sure you don’t want me?” 
“IT always want you; but I’m a little 


- tired.” ; 


“T’ll go, dear!” He hesitated. “ We 
had a good rehearsal. I must— Per- 
haps I’d better tell you by and by.” 

“Yes, tell me by and by; but have 
your ride first.” 

The strained, anxious look was com- 
ing back to his face; she recognized it; 
she turned away as if to sleep. He 
stooped down and kissed her and went 
softly from the room. 

Mary lay very still. Then she began 
to tremble, and great sobs shook her 
from head to foot. 

“T’m a failure!” she whispered to 
herself. ‘A failure—and that little 
Foster woman is to take my place! She 
sha’n’t! I will play it. I will be seen 
beside him. He’s my husband—it’s my 
right!’ She got up from the couch and 
ran to the long mirror. “ That little 
ugly woman, she sha’n’t have it! He 
gave it to me,” she repeated. Then she 
shuddered and went back to the couch. 

Deliberately she let the scene come 
back to her mind. She let her senses 
receive again, from. memory, the strong 
impression of those two, man and 
woman, as, soul to soul, the magic of 
their art stripped all aside, till naked 
truth stood forth. That was real, that 
was the author’s creation and the artist’s 
interpretation; her whole being felt it. 
Then, what had she been doing? A fail- 
ure? She was worse—a disgrace! 

A bitter anger took possession of her. 
Her soul revolted against its own decree. 
Her limitations rose up around her like 
lofty walls, and over their tops were 
jeering faces. His leading woman! Led 
to make a fool of herself! 

She went to her dressing-table, took 
Braithwaite’s picture, and scanned it 
closely. 

“You said you loved me,” she cried to 
it, “ but you gave me this part as you’d 
give jewels to a child to play with— 
and now you want the jewel for the one 
who can wear it. But I’m not a child!” 

And once more she threw herself face 
downward among the couch-pillows. 

After his ride, Braithwaite was very 
quiet. He watched his wife carefully 
as she ate a light dinner from the tray 
he himself carried to her. 
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. “You don’t feel like talking, do 
you?” he asked as he sat by her later. 

‘Yes, talk to me, Gerald, but if you 
don’t mind we’ll let the play and the 
rehearsals go out of our minds just for 
to-night. Let’s talk about the little cot- 
tage where we first went—when—’” 

Braithwaite slipped to the fur rug by 
her couch and laid his head against her 
pillow. 

“Oh, darling,” he said, “if we were 
only there now—and it was all over!” 

He turned his face down on the pil- 
low. It was a boyish notion, but it had 
a man’s hurt in it. Mary’s mouth curved 
into a tender smile. 

“Tt will soon be over,” she said; “ the 
last rehearsal, the first performance, the 
, short, first run. But away with it, now! 
. You were happy, weren’t you?”’ 

“ Happy!” His face came around, 
and his dark, beautiful eyes looked into 
hers. “I’m happy all day and every 
day with you, dear; the only unhappi- 
ness I could ever know would be to hurt 
or grieve you, to have you think—” 

“I’m not going to think just now,” 
she silenced him. ‘“‘ Let’s talk about the 
little cottage, and the big tree by our 
corner window, and the lane that went 
down to the pond.” 

He acquiesced in her mood, and the 
dreamy, half-fanciful talk that followed 
carried Mary into dreamland. Braith- 
waite left her sleeping. 

The next morning she sent him away 
alone. 

“Can’t you get on without me?” she 
asked. ‘I want to go and see my good 
old doctor, who understands these head- 
aches of mine.” 

“Tell him from me that you’re not 
to have another, if he knows what’s good 
for himself!” 

“Oh, he’ll prescribe something, I 
know.” 

“ Well, I'll see you later, then. When 
will you be around?” 

“Now, how can / tell? I’m your 
leading woman, am I not? And I have 
whims. Can’t Miss Foster rehearse 
for me?” 

He started back toward her, his face 
turning white. 

“Mary!” he began, but she pushed 
him away. 

“Run along!” she laughed. 
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After he had gone, she put a few 
things into a bag. His picture came 
last. 

“ Dearest,” she said slowly, “it’s all 
I can do. It will make it easier for 
you, and not so hard—not so very hard 
for me.” 

About four that afternoon, a messen- 
ger handed Braithwaite a note. As he 
read it, there came a puzzled look on his 
face, then amazement, and anxiety, and 
a big sigh of relief. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, turn- 
ing to the company at that moment on 
the stage, “I very much regret to tell 
you that Mrs. Braithwaite has gone, 
very suddenly, by her physician’s order, 
to Lakewood for a few weeks’ rest. Dr. 
Walker, who has known her from child- 
hood, has advised her to lose no time in 
checking the neuralgic headaches which 
with her always signify a nervous break- 
down. She is very greatly disappointed, 
but feels sure that Miss Foster will fill 
her part, during, at least, the short first 
run.” 

He turned and walked abruptly from 
the stage. The comedy man, who ran 
against him a moment later, interrupted 
his excited perusal of a time-table. 

“Say, Braithwaite,” he remarked in 
his mellow voice, “she’s all to the 
good!” 

‘What do you mean?” sharply re- 
turned the star. 

‘She was out front yesterday, while 
you and Miss Foster were on in the 


’ third act.” 


“She couldn’t have been!” 

“TI saw her.” 

‘Did any one else?” 

“Just little me. I was in a dark cor- 
ner resting as she. came in.” 

“She sha’n’t do this—she sha’n’t give 
up her part!” 

“‘She’s done it, and you’re glad of it. 
You ought to be, all around. She’s all 
to the good,” he repeated, and he held 
out a sympathetic hand. 

Braithwaite took it, half consciously, 
and then winced at its grip. 

“Once I had one,” concluded the 
comedy man, “just that kind. All 
pluck. They don’t make them. often.” 
His face worked. ‘“ Darn the acting!” 
And he turned on his heel and went back 
to the stage. 
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A Roman Father 


ORD IVERDALE’S little speech 
was an admirable example of af- 
ter-dinner oratory—light of touch, fe- 
licitous in phrase, but, in the opinion 
of some of his guests, a trifle long. 
A venerator of the past, his lord- 
ship clung to the methods of a more de- 
liberate generation. He was, in fact, as 
young Sandford irreverently remarked 
to the girl at his side, “a ripping old 
chap—but a post-chaise in anvage -of 
motor-cars.” 

As the host resumed his seat amid po- 
lite applause, and a general movement 
of tension relaxed, the butler approached 
with an announcement for his master’s 
private ear. 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon,” he 
said in a discreetly low voice, “ but 
there’s a burglar in the house.” 

“A burglar! Confound his impu- 
dence! Where is he?” 

“We don’t exactly know, your lord- 
ship. One of the maids, hearing a noise 
in the library, looked in and saw a man 
at the safe. She went to call one of the 
footmen, and when they got back the 
man had disappeared. He couldn’t get 
out of the window, so he must have 
slipped up your private staircase to the 
floor above. If your lordship will allow 
me, I’ll put Jarvis in my place here and 
take charge of the search.” 

“Very good, Haskins. Go by all 
means. Wait a moment—here is the key 
of my desk. Take the revolver you will 
find in the right-hand top drawer; you 
may need it. As soon as I can get away 
without alarming the ladies I’ll join 
you.” 

His clean-shaven countenance as im- 
passive as ever, the butler left the room 
with his customary deliberation of move- 
ment. Once outside the door, he went 
quickly to the library, procured the re- 
volver, and hurried up-stairs. At the 


top of the first flight he found two of the 
footmen and a groom. 
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“Can’t find ’im nowhere, Mr. ’As- 
kins,” said one of the men. ‘ We've 
’unted in every likely place where ’e 
could be ’idin’, and there ain’t a sign of 
eed 

“How about the left wing and the 
servants’ quarters? ” 

The men looked at one another some- 
what sheepishly. 

“We ’ardly thought ’e’d be in our 
part of the ’ouse,” explained the one 
who had spoken before; “and as. Bill 
‘ere was just sayin’, bein’ as ‘none of 
us is armed—” 

“You’re a lot of cowards!” growled 
the old man. ‘Stay here and watch the 
stairs, and I’ll go up myself.” 

Pistol in hand, the butler went through 
the new wing and the servants’ quarters, 
room by room, turning on the electric 
light as he opened each door. As he ap- 
proached his own room he thought he 
heard a sound within. Listening for a 
moment, he was sure of it. Very care- 
fully he turned the knob and entered; 
so accustomed was his hand to the work- 
ing of the lock that he was able to de 
this quite noiselessly. 

Near the window at the farther end 

of the room he saw, dimly outlined in 
the moonlight, the figure of aman. The 
intruder was busy with something which 
apparently involved the ripping of cloth. 
Haskins softly closed the door behind 
him and turned on the light. 
‘ Dropping the sheet he was tearing, 
the man stared at the butler with a con- 
sternation which turned to quizzical 
amazement. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” he ejaculated. 
“Tf it ain’t the guv’ner! Who'd ’ave 
expected to find you ’ere? You gave 
me a proper start, turnin’ on the glim 
so sudden. Wot are you doin’ with that 
piece of ironmongery in yer ’and?” 

“ Looking for the thief who was rob- 
bing my master’s house,” was the stern 
reply. ‘‘ And it seems I’ve found him!” 

“You certainly ’ave, old Sherlock 
’Olmes, thanks to that confounded ’ouse- 





























maid down-stairs. If she ’adn’t been 
nosin’ around I’d ’ave left by the front 
door like a gentleman, instead of bein’ 
redooced to the necessity of secloodin’ 
myself ’ere, all in the dark, and makin’ 
a rope out of these bloomin’ sheets. But 
now you've turned up so unexpected, you 
can save me the trouble. You know the 
’ouse, of course, from top to bottom. 
Ain’t there a more dignified way for 
me to ‘ook it than through this win- 
dow?” 

“You needn’t look for help from me,” 
returned the old man bitterly. ‘So this 
is what you’ve come to! How long have 
you been at it?” 

‘“ Long enough to be a first-clarss ’and 
at the game,” replied the young man, 
with a grin. “ Wot’s worth doin’ at all 
is worth doin’ well, is my motto, Why, 
if you knew my record you’d be proud 
of me—you couldn’t ’elp yourself. I’m 
no amatoor; some of the jobs I’ve pulled 
off is the talk of the perfession. You 
remember when the Duchess of Ayles- 
bury lost her diamonds? ‘The work of 
your ’umble servant. And p’r’aps you’ve 
‘eard of that little affair at Dorchester 
"Ouse? ”’ 

“You mean on the night of the ball 
a year ago?” 

The other nodded complacently. The 
butler’s jaw dropped. 


“There was murder in that!” he ex-- 


claimed in a trembling voice. ‘‘ Do you 
mean—” 

“ Self-preservation, my dear guv’ner, 
that’s wot it was. You wouldn’t ’ave mé 
stand still and be nabbed, would you?” 

“ Sam,” said the old man slowly, “ you 
were wild and good-for-nothing as a 
boy, and gave Betsy and me trouble 
enough, God knows; but I never thought 
you’d come to this—I could never have 
believed it. After what you’ve just told 
me, I wish with all my heart you were 
lying in your coffin! If your mother 
knew—” 

“Drop it!” cried the young man an- 
grily. ‘‘ None of your preachin’! ’Ere 
I am wastin’ time with you when I ought 
to be leavin’ the ’ouse on the double 
quick. Are you goin’ to ’elp me out of 
this, or not?” 

“No, I won't 
only—” 

“Then you’re a confounded unnat- 


help you. You'd 
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ural father, that’s all I’ve got. to say. 
’Ere goes for the rope-ladder trick!” 

Taking the end of the knotted strips 
of sheet, the ‘young ruffian tied it 
securely around the leg of the heavy 
wooden bedstead. 

“ Wait a minute, Sam,” said the old 
man weakly. “I don’t want to be too 
hard on you. You're young yet, and 
there’s time for you to mend. Give this 
up, and I'll try to get you a place where 
you can make an honest living.” 

“Oh, yes! As pantryman, I s’pose, 
at three quid a month and all found! 
Or p’r’aps as a bloomin’ flunky, with my 
’air powdered and nice red breeches and 
silk stockin’s! What do you take me 
for? Why should I do degradin’ work 
like that, after bein’ my own marster, 
with:.no;one to say a word to me? All 
rot! I’m doin’ very well, thankee, and 
I’m in this line for keeps, or till they 
nabs me. And before they do that my 
little thirty-eight caliber automatic’ll ’ave 
a few remarks to make!” 

He buttoned his jacket tightly around 
him, and with the other end of the im- 
provised rope in his hand, opened the 
window to its full extent. Throwing one 
leg over the sill, he turned to wave a 
mocking farewell. “ Ta-ta, guv’ner. 
Sorry I’ve got to leave so soon, but 
you'll ’ear of me again, if you read the 





papers. Very disobligin’ of you not to 
let me—” 
“Stop!”? For a moment the butler 


wavered, his lips twitching. Now, with 
a sudden decisive movement he raised the 
revolver and held it with a steady hand. 
“T’ll give you one more chance,” he said 
solemnly. “Come back and promise to 
mend your ways, or, so help me God, I’ll 
shoot—and I hope I may kill you! ” 

“*Tain’t ’arf bad,” commented his 
son, in derisive appreciation; ‘“ not bad 
at all for an amatoor performance. 
Fact, I’ve seen it done worse at the Adel- 
phi Theayter. Pity I can’t wait for the 
larst act, but dooty calls, so ’ere goes. 
Good night!” 

A shot rang out, and with a groan the 
young man toppled back into the room. 

Outside in the corridor there was the 
sound of voices and of hurried steps. 
The door opened and Lord. Iverdale 
came in, followed by some of the serv- 
ants. The pistol fell to the floor, and 
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the butler turned a white face toward 
his master. 
“ Here is the thief, your lordship. He 
was trying to escape, and I shot him.” 
Harold Stuart Eyre 





The Bald Truth 


aa you’re a young man yet, 
judge!” said Major Gibson. 

“Feel just as young as I ever did,” 
returned Judge Wilson. 

“T don’t understand what made you 
get a gray one. Of course, gray hair 
is all right when it’s natural, and I ad- 
mit that this is becoming to you, but—” 

“In my particular case,” interrupted 
the judge, “it was quite natural for me 
to select a gray wig.” He tilted his 
chair to a more comfortable position and 
continued: ‘To begin at the beginning 
and tell you the bald truth, my hair be- 
gan coming out about the time I quit 
going to Sunday-school, and by the time 
I was twenty-eight there was a bald spot 
on the crown of my head. I used to 
laugh and joke about it myself, but it 
tortured me to have any one else refer to 
it. One time, when I first began calling 
on the girl I afterward married, the bell 
was answered by her little niece, and 
after I was seated in the parlor I heard 
the child’s voice say: 

“*Tt’s that nice bald-headed man, 
Aunt Mary, and he wants to see you.’ 

“ Bald-headed! The word fairly 
stabbed me. I was then under thirty. 

“When we were on our wedding-tour, 
some one in speaking to Mary referred 
to me as her father. She is three months 
my senior. The incident pleased her, 
and she never tired of narrating it in my 
presence. 

“A few years later, when I got into 
politics, I was frequently called out to 
make speeches. Meantime the bald spot 
had grown larger, and had extended up 
over the top of my head, leaving only 
a fringe around the back and a few hairs 
in front. These lingering locks—you 
could scarcely call them locks—I oiled 
with vaseline and guarded with a ten- 
derness I cannot describe. A few 
strands of long hair above my left ear 
I combed up over the top of my head, 
and on special occasions applied a little 
mucilage to keep them in place. 
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“One day, in a town where I went to 
deliver an address, I was proudly thread- 
ing my way through a crowd to the 
speakers’ stand, escorted by a committee 
of prominent citizens, when a newsboy 
yelled out: 

““* Now Old Baldy’s goin’ to give us a 
spiel!’ 

“I discovered that the mucilage was 
not working well that day, and I was 
half way through my speech before I 
knew what I was saying. On my return 
home, I told my wife that I thought of 
giving up politics. I said that this 
stumping the country would be the death 
of me, for whenever I went out to make 
a speech I always got into a draft, and, 
lacking hirsute protection, I caught 
heavy colds. 

“* Get a wig,’ she suggested. 

“It was exactly what I wished her 
to say. -I wanted one badly enough, the 
Lord only knew; but I wanted her to 
tell me to get it, so that I could say 
it was to please my wife. It didn’t 
take much urging to make me buy one; 
but it took lots of courage to wear it 
the first few days. You ought to have 
heard the remarks at the post-office and 
the court-house when I first made my 
appearance in a wig. Finally, how- 
ever, the town became accustomed to it. 
I had no trouble in keeping it in 
place and was truly thankful that I 
had adopted it, for not only did it 
save me from much embarrassment when 
meeting strangers, but it also proved 
to be a great protection. 

“When I bought the wig, my wife 
charged me to get a good one, and I 
purchased the best that could be had. 
The dealer assured me it was an abso- 
lutely fast color; that it would never 
fade or turn gray. His guarantee was 
good. Year after year that wig held 
its own—all through my term as prose- 
cuting attorney, while I sat on the cir- 
cuit bench, and when I was honored with 
a place in the State Legislature. Mean- 
while Mary’s golden hair took on a sil- 
ver tint. For a while she ‘touched it 
up’ a little, but then she washed it out, 
and soon everybody in the town re- 
marked : 

““* Have you noticed how gray Mrs. 
Wilson’s hair is getting?’ 

“Last summer, you know, we took a 














little outing, and went to Denver. From 
there we made some excursions into the 
mountains. On one of these trips, when 
we passed suddenly into a dark tunnel, 
Mary gave a nervous little scream. Af- 
terward, a young man across the aisle, 
with whom I entered into conversation, 
remarked, loud enough to be overheard 
by Mary: 

“* Your mother was frightened when 
we went into the tunnel.’ 

“You should have seen her expres- 
sion! It was fortunate for the young 
may, perhaps, that he left the train at 
the next station. It was my turn to 
laugh. I repeated our fellow passenger’s 
remark whenever I wanted to tease my 
wife, till I found that she was really 
disturbed about it. 

“Not long after our return home, she 
remarked that she thought my wig was 
beginning to look shabby, and that gray 
hair would be more becoming to me now. 

“ Instinctively I walked to the mirror. 
The brown hair looked all right to me. 
I was satisfied; but as I read her 
thoughts and didn’t want a dispute, I 
merely remarked, as I took up my hat: 

“*Vou’re right, Mary; one of these 
days I’m going to get a gray wig.’ 

“‘ Several weeks passed, and every time 
she brought up the subject I evaded it. 
Last night, as I sat before the grate, 
enjoying my paper, she began, and, as 
usual, I changed the subject. But she 
was not to be put off any longer. 

“When are you going to get a new 
wig, dear?’ 

“*QOh, perhaps the next time I go 
to the city,’ I replied indifferently. 

“* When are you going to the city?’ 

““* Probably some time after the holi- 
days.’ 

““*T guess you'll go before then,’ she 
said, as if she meant to compel me to go. 

“Now, I can’t be made to do a thing 
until I get ready. 

“*No; I'll not go before the holi- 
days,’ I insisted. ‘ Perhaps I'll not go 
until spring.’ 

“* Not till spring!’ she fairly shrieked. 
Her hand was on my head, and before I 
realized what she was doing my wig 
was in the fire—yes, in the fire, where it 
sizzled and curled up and smoked. All 
that remained of it was a black spot on 
the glowing coals. ‘Now you'll’ not 
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wait till spring!’ Mary remarked quietly 
but confidently as she left the room. 

“Well, I got up early this morning 
and caught the first train to the city, and 
—and so you see it was quite natural 
for me to get a gray one.” 


Anna Hosea 


A Misplaced Decimal 


Note (on a postal card) from Bronson 
Madison to Miss Sarah Orville, 
Landscape-Painter 

Y DEAR Miss ORVILLE: 

You may remember meeting me 
at the Arts Club reception. You re- 
member, I guessed you were an artist 
because you used your thumb in pointing 
out the good qualities in a landscape. Yes- 
terday I saw a landscape of yours at Rob- 
erts’s studio, and it took my fancy. What 
do you value it at? 

I am using a postal because writing: 
paper is my pet economy. I save some- 
thing like a hundred dollars a year by 
using postals. 

Let me know at once, please. 

BRONSON MADISON, 


Letter from Miss Sarah Orville to Joseph 
Roberts, Artist 

- Dear Joe:—I have just received a 
postal from a man named Bronson Madi- 
son, asking me what I’ll take for the 
landscape he saw in your studio. Please 
send it to me. I do not remember him 
except in a very hazy way. I think he’s 
hard up, for he says he always uses pos- 
I’m going to let it go at the ridicu- 
lous price of twenty-five dollars, for [ 
really need the money. Excuse my hor- 
rible writing. Oh, and tell me something 
about Mr. Madison. 





SARAH ORVILLE. 


Letter from Miss Sarah Orville to 
Bronson Madison 
DeaR Mr. Mapison :—I am glad you 
liked the little landscape. I feel I ought 
to get 2500. for it, because it is the best 
thing I’ve done so far. 
SARAH ORVILLE, 


Letter from Joseph Roberts to Miss 
Sarah Orville 
DEAR SARAH :—Jim carried the pic- 
ture around to your studio in my absence, - 
or I would have sent a note with it. 
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My dear child, our friend Bronson 
Madison is very, very rich. He’ can 
easily pay you a hundred, or even a thou- 
sand. Better charge him two hundred 
and fifty dollars. He was quite taken 
with your appearance at the Arts Club, 
and he went daffy over the landscape. 
He knows a good thing, too, in spite of 
his money. And he’s a bachelor, which 
might be a good thing. 





Jor Roserts. 
P.S.—Charge him five hundred dol- 
lars. He’s made of money. 


Letter (on Century Club paper) from 
Bronson Madison to Miss Sarah 
Orville 

Dear Miss OrviLLeE:—Your letter 
received, and while the price is a bit stiff, 
I am willing to pay a good figure for a 
good American picture instead of for a 
mere name. Have been using postals 
ever since I was in New York, but I just 
happened to think that the club paper 
costs me nothing. I have to pay for the 
stamps, though. I must’ economize if I 
pay such prices for pictures. I enclose my 
check for twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Saw another of your pictures at Rob- 
erts’s yesterday. What sort of figure do 
you place on that? Allow me to say, by 
the way, that your figures are a bit per- 
plexing. I thought at first you had writ- 
ten twenty-five dollars, until I realized 
that no artist in his or her senses would 
sell a picture for such a sum in these days. 

BrRoNsON MADISON. 
P.S.—May I call on you? 


Letter from Miss Sarah Orville to 
Joseph Roberts 

Dear Joe:—I nearly had _heart-dis- 
ease when I opened my mail this morn- 
ing. Bronson Madison sent me a check 
for twenty-five hundred dollars. I 
think it is honest to keep it, because he 
said he wanted to encourage American 
art. And, Joe, he wants another. Now, 
I don’t think it would be politic to let 
him have it at the same figure, as it is 
nearly twice as large. If he thinks I’ve 
arrived, what’s the use of undeceiving 
him? SARAH, 


Letter from Joseph Roberts to Miss Sarah 
Orville, crossing her letter to him 
DEAR} SARAH :—I saw Madison yes- 

terday for an instant at a reception. I. 
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took it upon myself to tell him that 
you were a rising genius, but that you 
greatly needed encouragement. If he 
hasn’t bought your picture yet, ask at 
least seven hundred and fifty dollars 
for it. Jor. 


Letter (on National Arts Club paper) 
from Bronson Madison to Joseph 


Roberts 
DEAR RoBERTS:—I more than half 
suspected that Miss Orville needed 


money, but I admire her business ability. 
She ought to succeed. Have just had an- 
other note from her, putting three thdu- 
sand dollars on that big picture of hers. 
Probably she has told you that I bought 
the first one for twenty-five hundred. 
Hope this may prove to be the begin- 
ning of better luck for her. I like both 
her work and her personality. 
BRONSON MADISON. 


Letter (on Lotos Club paper) from 
Bronson Madison to Miss Sarah 
Orville 
DEAR Miss ORVILLE:—You are a 
woman after my own heart, and you 
tempt me to be after yours. I shall 
want a good deal of your work in the 
future, and—well, we’ll wait until I can 

see you. 

I’m buying the big picture, and to- 
morrow morning I will carry the check 
to your studio in person. Prepare for 
the most serious speech I ever made in 
the course of a short but merry life. 

Bronson MADISON. 


Art Note in the Sunday Herald. 


It is rumored that Bronson Madison, 
the California millionaire, is about to lead 
to the altar that very clever landscapist, 
Miss Sarah Orville, who is now having a 
“one woman” exhibition at Druel’s. It 
is to be hoped that she will still continue 
to add to America’s art treasures. 


Letter from Sarah Orville to Joseph 
Roberts 

DEAR Jor:—A _ misplaced decimal 
point has made my career. 

What’s the use of punctuation? 

There’s to be only one other besides 
you and Bronson—and the clergyman— 
at the wedding on the 10th of June, and 
that one will be SARAH ORVILLE. 


Charles Battell Loomis 
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B* an odd coincidence, not in years 
have New York theaters closed 
so early as in the past spring, and 
never before has the city had so much 
cool weather at this period. May and 
June, however, mark the height of the 
season in London, and in its issue for 
May 16 an I[nglish dramatic journal 
contained this paragraph: “ By the end 
of this week, when ‘The Last of His 
Race’ is produced at Drury Lane, 
every theater in London, with the ex- 
ception of the Imperial, will be open, 
a condition of things which has not ex- 
isted for some years.” 


About the same period a London 
daily, in an item headed, “Influx of 
American Drama,” had this to say: 


“'The two remarkable features of the 
theatrical season at the moment are the 
small number of musical plays now run- 
ning, and the multiplicity of American 
non-musical pieces. Jondon managers 
admit that the facts are curious, but see 
in them nothing more than coincidence.” 

William Archer, the well-known Eng 
lish dramatic critic, recently returned to 
his native land, contributed to his paper, 
London 7ribune, an account of 
differences he found in theatrical 


the 
the 





BERNICE GOLDEN HENDERSON, 
‘““THE RIGHT 


WHO IS 


TO APPEAR WITH GUY STANDING IN 
OF Way” 


From a thotograth by the Misses Selby, New York 
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America between 1899 and 1907, in the 
course of which he observes: 
I find eight or nine notable American 


plays running successfully on the New 
York stage, and (musical pieces apart) no 


EDNA HUNTER, IN 





‘ 


Crothers, or several other American pro- 
ductions. 


This, though Mr. Archer somewhat 


overstates the case—the modern jour- 
nalist, of course, is trained to overstate 


‘THE TENDERFOOT ” 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago 


English production holding a prominent 
or lasting place in the bills. Earlier in 
the season, indeed, two English plays— 
“The Hypocrites,” by Mr. Jones, and “ His 
House in Order,” by Mr. Pinero—had met 
with considerable success;* but neither of 
them had approached in popularity ‘“ The 
Lion and the Mouse,” by Mr. Charles 
Klein; “ The Three of Us,” by Miss Rachel 


everything—is a gratifying compliment 
to the progress of the American school 
of dramatists. Against this evidence of 
our growing independence in theatrical 
matters, however, may be set the fact 
that our managers continue to show an 
almost childish eagerness to get the ap- 
proval of British critics for American 
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ALLA NAZIMOVA, THE RUSSIAN ACTRESS, IN THE COMEDY FROM THE ITALIAN, 
‘“COMTESSE COQUETTE ” 


From her latest photograph by Hallen, New York 
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ELEANOR ROBSON AS JULIET IN SHAKESPEARE’S IMMORTAL’ TRAGEDY THIS IS THE 
ONLY SHAKESPEARIAN PART THAT MISS ROBSON HAS PLAYED 


From a photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York 
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plays. In quest of the supposed prestige 
of a London success, the most unlikely 
pieces are rushed across the Atlantic. 
For instance, among the failures of the 
recent London season were two Amer- 
ican dramas dealing with the Red In- 
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strange that Britishers viewed it with 
wonder unmingled with admiration. 
The sort of play that is most likely 
to stand transplanting from our stage 
to London’s is the sort based on the 
fundamental elements of human nature, 


GRACE MeARTY, A POPULAR VAUDEVILLE PERFORMER 


From a photograth by Morrison, Chicago 


er 


dian — ‘The Redskin,” rechristened 
“The Last of His Race.” and “ Strong- 
heart ’—neither of which was at all 
calculated to interest English audiences. 
Savage made the same mistake when 
from all his operas he picked “ The 
Prince of Pilsen’ for export. Amer- 
ican to the core, with its jokes on the 
different cities, and with a Cincinnati 
brewer for a leading figure, it is not 


and appealing to emotions and interests 
that are universal, rather than _ pieces 
dealing with race prejudices, the prob- 
lems of capital and labor, or the idio- 
syncrasies of our multimillionaires. It 
is said that the collapse of “ Strong- 
heart” and ‘“ The Redskin” has nipped 
in the bud the contemplated London 
production of “The Squaw Man.” If 
so, it seems to the writer that managerial 
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judgment nas once more been amiss, for But the real substantial hits scored by 
the essence of this last play is the hero’s -American plays in London during the 
struggle to decide between conflicting past ten years can be counted on the 
ideas of duty—a struggle that would be fingers of one hand. ‘This year’s only 
equally dramatic with any background. addition to the list was ‘“ Mrs. Wiggs 
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ADRIENNE AUGARDE, THE LONDON ACTRESS WHO IS TO APPEAR IN NEW YORK WITH 
‘*THE DAIRYMAIDS” 
From her latest photograph by Lallie Charles, London 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE, NOW PLAYING A SUMMER ENGAGEMENT THROUGHOUT THE WEST 


IN HER REPERTOIRE 
From ker latest photograth by Sarony, New York 


of the Cabbage Patch ”’—a piece which 
has little to identify it locally, for the 
people of the “ Patch” are no more like 
real Americans than real English folk. 
Moreover, even in the rare event of 


a London hit, the real or supposed 
prestige that it confers is of no appre- 
ciable value in the American. market. 
For example, after Hdna May had been 
idolized by British audiences, she found 
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GABRIELLE RAY, AN ENGLISH ACTRESS AS SO-HIE IN THE LONDON MUSICAL 
COMEDY, “‘ SEE-SEE”’ 


From a photograph by Downey, London 
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no ready adulation awaiting her when 
she revisited New York. On the other 
hand, the instant failure of ‘‘ The Lion 
and the Mouse” in London last year 
had no effect whatever on-the New York 
patronage, as the play went on triumph- 
antly at the Lyceum for another seven 
months. It would be easy to multiply 
similar instances almost indefinitely. 

Of course, there are exceptions to all 
theatrical rules, and it is impossible to 
calculate all the vagaries of public taste. 
As a case in point, there was “ The Lit- 
tle Cherub,” the musical comedy which 
was so coldly received in London that 
it was thoroughly revised and resubmit- 
ted under a new name, still without avail. 
Last autumn Charles Frohman brought 
it to New York, where it confounded 
all predictions by lasting for six months 
in one theater—the Criterion, which it is 
to reopen next month. It is to be fol- 
lowed by ‘“ The Dairymaids,” another 
concoction of the same sort—one hall- 
marked, this time, with a West End run 
lasting from April to December. It 
would not be surprising if “ The Dairy- 
maids” shared the fate of ‘“ The Two 
Little Michus,”’ which, brought to New 
York last winter, after a long run at the 
London Daly’s, fell by the wayside 
within a month. The new piece, how- 
ever, will have the help of an able cast, 
including, by the way, one of the origi- 
nal London Michus—Adrienne Augarde, 
pleasantly remembered here for her 
charming work a few seasons ago in 
“The Duchess of Dantzic.” In_ this 
Miss Augarde figured as Renée de ‘St. 
Mezard, an imperial ward. 

It should be added that “ The Dairy- 
maids” is frankly termed a farcical 
musical play. Its last act, laid in the 
gymnasium of a young ladies’ academy, 
whither three young men make their way 
in disguise, seems to hark back to a 
similar situation in Pinero’s ‘‘ Amazons.” 

Among our pictures this month are 
two of women who, in the players’ par- 
lance, are specially endowed with tem- 
perament. At present they are very far 
apart in every other respect, the one 
being at the top of the theatrical ladder, 
the other only a round or two from the 
bottom. Mme. Nazimova needs no in- 
troduction, although at this time last 
year few American playgoers had ever 
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heard of her. Now she is admired by 
thousands of people who do not know 
that the way to pronounce her name is 
with the accent on the second syllable. 
Admittedly unique is the achievement of 
this Russian artist in learning a new 
language and playing three rdles, each 
widely dissimilar, with consummate dis- 
tinction in each. Possibly the highest 
compliment of the many that have been 
showered on her is the open jealousy of 
some of her American rivals. ‘Two or 
three well-known players have not hesi- 
tated to speak slightingly of this other 
actress, who said recently in an inter- 
view: ‘‘ How can one act a part? When 
I play one, I must be it.” With them- 
selves it is ever and always acting. The 
people go to see how they will por- 
tray such and such a character. With 
Nazimova, it is always the part that 
counts, never the impersonator. Her 
work never suggests playing. 

‘The other woman of temperament is 
Bernice Golden Henderson, who came 
from Toledo, Ohio, some half dozen 
years ago, to enter one of the schools of 
acting in New York. From this she was 
selected by David Belasco for a small 
part in “ Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” and this 
keen-sighted manager early detected the 
temperament betrayed by quivering 
nostrils and whole-hearted application. 
Physically, Miss Golden reminded him 
strongly of Mrs. Carter, and the whisper 
went round that he had his eye on her 
as a possible successor, some day, to the 
first Zaza. But there was no oppor- 
tunity to prove the truth of the report, 
as Miss Golden married and left the 
stage. Now, following the example of 
so many others, she has returned to it, 
and as_ Bernice Golden Henderson will 
be seen this autumn with Guy Standing 
in “ The Right of Way.” Mr. Stand- 
ing, by the bye, has been Nazimova’s 
leading man in “ Comtesse Coquette.” 


PLACE AUX DAMES 


After a season so decidedly prosper- 
ous, in the main, as was that of 1906-07, 
it was to be expected that the man- 
agers would outdo themselves in their 
preparations for next year. And yet, at 
the present writing, the most remarkable 
feature in their list of attractions would 
seem to be the extraordinary preponder- 
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ance of the woman star. No fewer than 
eight new feminine luminaries are to be 
sprung on the public in new plays be- 
tween August and January, while not 
more than two or three men are sched- 
uled to adventure themselves on this 
precarious firmament within the same 
period. 

At the Lyceum Theater—managed by 
her husband, Daniel Frohman—Mar- 
garet Illington will appear in an English 
comedy from the London Adelphi, “ Dr. 
Wake’s Patient.” Herbert Percy, quite 
unknown on this side, will be Miss 
Illington’s leading man. At the Hack- 
ett, in the early autumn, H. B. Harris 
will launch Grace Elliston in “ The 
Movers ’—in the hope, presumably, that 
the title will not be prophetic of the 
play’s length of stay at the house. 
The author is Martha Morton, who 
wrote several successes for William H. 
Crane soon after he separated from 
Stuart Robson. 

A military comedy from the German 
ought certainly to be in_ sufficiently 
strong contrast to the ‘ Serio-Comic 
Governess””’ of Israel Zangwill, which 
brought Cecilia Loftus to grief two or 
three seasons ago when Dan Frohman 
shifted her from Sothern’s leading lady 
to be the chief figure in the bill. Her 
new manager is Henry Miller, and she 
will probably follow Mr. Miller and 
Miss Anglin at Daly’s, where “ The 
Great Divide” is to be revived for a 
while. As the play happens to contain 
a part capitally suited to Lawrance 
D’Orsay’s peculiarities, he has been en- 
gaged for the support, and may be 
featured as co-star with Miss Loftus. 

Charlotte Walker, lately with Mr. 
Miller, goes over to David Belasco, who 
promises to make her the leading figure 
in a new play to follow Frances Starr 
at the Belasco in the late autumn. With 
his customary reticence, the stage wizard 
of Forty-Second Street refuses to say 
more about the new vehicle than that 
it is by W. C. De Mille, author of 
“ Strongheart.” 


“The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,” 


dramatized from Anne Warner’s book, 
will be responsible for tempting May 
Robson from the side of Francis Wilson, 
while “ The Stronger Sex,” with a six 
months’ run to its credit at the London 
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Apollo, brings into electric-lighted prom- 
inence that perennially youngest leading 
woman from Denver, Maude Fealy. Al- 
though C. B. Dillingham emphatically 
disclaims any intention of starring 
Chrystal Herne in ‘ Commencement 
Days,” a play of schoolgirl life by Mar- 
garet Mayo, wife of Edgar Selwyn (the 
new Strongheart), it is safe to say that 
if the piecé is a hit the public will at- 
tend to this matter for themselves. 

Marie Doro, leading woman for Will- 
iam Gillette—and bound to him by the 
tie of matrimony, according to persist- 
ent rumor—is underlined by Charles 
Frohman for distinctive position in 
“The Morals of Marcus.” This is the 
English play whose manager, Arthur 
Bouchier, barred the critics from his 
theater when he first produced it at the 
London Garrick last autumn, and which 
seemed to justify his policy by achieving 
success. 

Not only will women occupy promi- 
nent places as stars in next season’s 
ventures, but as playwrights also they 
are to figure largely in the bills. The 
fair sex is represented in the authors’ 
column in four out of the eight offerings 
noted above, and for the rest there will 
be “ The Coming of Mrs. Patrick,” by 
Rachel Crothers, who wrote the “ Three 
of Us,” and a New York production of 
“Glorious Betsy,” by Rida Johnson 
Young, in which Mary Mannering has 
been reaping all kinds of good notices 
in the “ provinces’ the past few months. 

Women who have already been accus- 
tomed: to seeing their names flame out on 
electric signs will be fitted with new 
vehicles, among them Lulu Glaser and 
Elsie Janis, the latter under a new 
manager. 

One of the few “ big things” under- 
lined for 1907-1908 is the new play 
especially written for the American 
managers, Klaw & Erlanger, by the well- 
known’ English playwright, Henry 
Arthur Jones. Mr. Jones’s son-in-law, - 
Leslie Faber, who scored so heavily here 
as the curate in “ The Hypocrites,” will 
have a prominent part in the new piece, 
which is frankly melodrama, but of a 
high order. The name is at present 
undecided, although ‘The Galilean’s 
Victory ’’ was at one time seriously con- 
sidered. 











TO HIM THAT HATH’ 


A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY LIFE AND ITS PROBLEMS 


BY LEROY SCOTT 


XXXVI 


F TER David had gone, Helen sat 
A gazing into the rich romance of 
the glowing logs, reproached by 
the remembrance of her treatment of 
David, awed by his long sacrifice, thrilled 
with love and the knowledge of his in- 
nocence. Her imagination showed her 
scenes of David’s trial, of his prison life, 
of his struggles to regain place in the 
world, and she cried softly as she looked 
upon him amid these travails. That she 
had not believed in him despite appear- 
ance and his own declaration, she regard- 
ed as evidence of her weakness; and she 
told herself that her five years of suffering 
were too light a punishment for her lack 
of faith. She should have learned his 
innocence—and lost him! 

Presently her mind, rehearsing the eve- 
ning, came to David’s statement that, for 
the sake of St. Christopher’s, he must 
always remain a guilty man. She paused 
before the declaration. Yes, he was right. 
As she admitted this a calm fell upon her, 
and she saw, as she had not seen before, 
the distance that lay between them. He 
could not come to her; he was bound 
where he was. If they came together, 
she must go to him. 

Could she go? She loved the ease and 
beauty which surrounded her; and this 
love now pointed out that going to him 
meant resigning all the comforts of her 
father’s house, all things that thus far 
had made her life; and not alone resign- 
ing them, but substituting for them the 
cramped, mean surroundings of a poor 
man’s wife. Was the love of a poor man 
sufficient to balance, and balance for the 
rest of life, the good things that she 
would have to give up? 

She had said to David with ringing 


* Copyright, 1907, by Leroy Scott, New York. 


joy, “I shall marry you, anyhow! ”— 
and now, with the same glow of the 
soul, she swept her present life out of 
consideration. Yes, she could give it up! 
But following immediately upon the im- 
pulse of renunciation came the realization 
that David was not only a poor man— 
he was, and must be always, to the rest 
of the world, a criminal. Was her love 
strong enough, and was she _ strong 
enough, to share a criminal’s dishonor 
and struggles—even though she knew him 
to be guiltless ? 

While this question was asking itself 
her father entered, and with him her 
Aunt Caroline—in an_ ermine-lined 
opera-cloak and a rustling cream-lace 
gown, about her plump throat a collar 
of pearls, and in her gray hair a constel- 
lation of diamonds. 

“Why, Helen, sitting here all alone, 
and at one o’clock!” her aunt cried. 
‘Well, at any rate, it means that you’re 
feeling better.” 

Helen had had her dinner brought to 
her sitting-room, and had excused her- 
self from the opera on the plea of indis- 
position. - She returned the kiss with 
which her aunt, bending over, lightly 
touched her cheek. She would have pre- 
ferred to say nothing of David’s visit, but 
she knew that her aunt, who had charge 
of the servants, would doubtless learn of 
it on the morrow from the housekeeper. 

‘But I haven’t been alone the whole 
evening,” she returned quietly. “ Mr. 
Aldrich called.” 

Mrs. Bosworth hopelessly lifted her 
shoulders, whose fulness her fifty-odd 
years had not impaired. “ What will 
your help-the-poor ideas make you do 
next?” she cried. ‘‘ Think of giving up 
Melba to be bored a whole evening by 
an East Side protégé! And such a lot of 
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your friends came to our box, too. Mr. 
Allen was very much disappointed.” 

“ Tt seems to me, too, Helen,” said her 
father, who stood with his back to the 
fire, “that you’re carrying your philan- 
thropy a little too far in having your 
brands - snatched - from - the - burning so 
much at the house.” 

Helen did not answer. 

“Well, I suppose you must find some 
satisfaction in it or you wouldn’t do it,” 
Mrs. Bosworth sighed. ‘‘ Good night, 
dear.” 

They kissed again, perfunctorily. 
Helen liked her aunt in that moderate 
way in which we all like good-natured, 
fate-made intimates whose interests touch 
our own at few points. And Mrs. Bos- 
worth’s complacent good-nature there 
was no denying—even if her interest did 
pause, wayworn, after it had journeyed 
out as far as those remote people who 
had only twenty-five thousand a year. 

“Don’t sit too long,” said her father, 
bending down. 

During the last four weeks she had 
tried to wear before her father an un- 
changed manner ; so she now met his lips 
with her own. 

“Only a few minutes longer; good 
night,” she said. 

When they had gone, her gaze returned 
to the fire, and her mind gathered about 
her father. Since she had learned that 
he was a great highwayman whose plun- 
derings were so large as to be respectable, 
her days and nights had been filled with 
thoughts of him, and of her relation to 
him and his fortune. She realized that if 
he were seen by the world as he actually 
was, and if the world had the same 
courage to condemn large thefts that it 


had to condemn small thefts, he would 
- be dishonored far more than David. She 


realized that his great fortune was found- 
ed on theft, that the food she ate, the 
dresses she wore, the house she lived in, 
were paid for with money that rightly 
belonged to others! 

What should she do? For almost a 
month that question had hardly left her. 
Should she beg her father to change his 
business ways, and to restore his money to 
those whom he ‘had defrauded? She 
knew the power was not in her, nor any 
other, to change him. Since he was going 
to continue gathering in other people’s 
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money with his own, should she keep 
silent and remain by him, and see that the 
money was spent in service of the people? 
Or should she, refusing to live on dishon- 
est income, withdraw from his house and 
shape her own life? 

She came out of her thoughts with a 
start to find herself shivering, the bronze 
clock on the mantel striking two, and the 
glowing romance in the fireplace cooled 
to gray ashes. 

When she reached her sitting-room she 
remembered a yellow photograph of 
David which she had tried to burn on the 
day he had confessed his guilt, and which 
she had since endeavored to forget, but 
which she had often taken from its 
hiding-place and gazed at in pained won- 
derment. She took this out of the drawer 
of her writing-desk, went into her bed- 
room, and set it upon the reading-table 
beside her bed. 

After preparing herself for sleep, she 
lit the candles on the table, turned out 
the gas, and lying with her head high 
up on the pillows, she looked with glow- 
ing eyes on the open, boyish face. After 
a time she reached a white arm for the 
picture, pressed a kiss upon its yellowed 
lips, then snuffed the candle, and held 
the picture against her heart; and, lying 
so, she presently drifted softly away into 
sleep. 

Paradise walked home with David that 
night. He did not think of the barrier 
that stood between Helen and himself— 
that must always keep them apart, de- 
spite her declaration that she would 
marry him. He thought only of her love. 
This fact was so supremely large that it 
filled his whole mind. At times he 
thrilled with awe, as though God had 
descended and were walking at his side. 
Again he could barely hold down the 
eruptive cries of his exultation; he 
clenched his hands and tensed his arms 
and flung his face up at the far, white 
stars. 

He strode through the night, too ex- 
cited to think of anything but Helen and 
himself. He and she—they were the 
world.. But presently, after hours of 
walking, his thoughts went to people 
without the walls of his paradise. He 
thought of Rogers—and the misery of 
Rogers was an accusation against his 
joy. He had gained everything—Rogers 
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had lost everything. He was ashamed of 
himself, and he tried to subdue his hap- 
piness by thinking of Rogers’s failure and 
hopelessness. 

And the thought of Kate shot through 
him a great jagged pain. He realized 
how fierce must have been the struggle 
that had preceded her call on Helen; he 
realized that he owed his paradise to 
the apotheosis of her love; and he 
realized, too, how utterly beyond his 
power it was to make her any repayment. 

When, toward three o’clock, he reached 
his house, he was surprised to see that 
a light burned in Rogers’s office. The 
office door was unlocked, and he entered. 
Beside her desk stood Kate, suddenly 
risen, and on the desk’s arm lay a few 
note-books, a dictionary, and a pair of 
sateen sleeve-protectors. 

“T’ve come for my things—I’ve got a 
new job,” she said after a moment, in a 
dry, unnatural voice. 

David saw instantly through her pitiful 
craft—knew instantly how long she had 
been waiting there. He filled tinglingly 
with a quick rush of pity and pain and 
tenderness. He wanted to thank her, but 
he felt the emptiness of words, and dared 
not. So, confusedly, awkwardly, he stood 
looking at the white face. 

Her eyes holding to his like a magnetic 
needle, she moved across the room, 
paused a pace away, and stared, hardly 
breathing, up at him. Her burning, 
questioning eyes, ringed with their purple 
misery, forced from him a low cry of 
pain. 

“Oh, Kate! Kate!” 

She trembled slightly at his voice. 
‘“You’ve seen her?” she whispered. 

“te.” 

He felt tears scalding his eyes. Sud- 
denly he caught her hands, and broken 
words leaped from his lips. 

“What a wonderful soul you are! I 
can’t speak my thanks, but in my heart—” 

She jerked her hands away and drew 
back. ‘ Don’t!” she gasped. ‘ Don’t!” 

He hated himself for the suffering he 
was causing her—for his helplessness to 
' thank her, to say the thing that was in 
his heart. 

She continued to stare up at him with 
the same quivering tensity. After a mo- 
ment she asked in a dry whisper: 

‘And she loves you?” 





“cc Ves.”’ 

A sharp moan escaped her. She put an 
unsteady hand out and caught her desk, 
and the edge of David’s vision saw how 
the fingers clenched the wood. 

‘“‘T knew it—from the way she acted,” 
she said mechanically. 

For several moments more she looked 
up at him, her face as pale as death. 
Then she turned and, thoughtless of her 
belongings, walked toward the door, a 
thin, unsteady figure. As she reached 
for the knob he sprang across the room 
with a cry and caught her outstretched 
hand. 

“Oh, Kate, forgive me! I hate my- 
self! Forgive me!” 

Her hand tightened spasmodically on 
his, her body swayed, her eyes flamed up 
into his. 

“Oh, David!” burst from her in a low 
moan of infinite pain and loss. 

For a moment she was all a tremble. 
Then she clenched herself in an effort at 
self-control, answered him with a slow 
nod, and, dropping her head, turned and 
went through the door. 


XXXVII 


WHEN David, after leaving Helen at 
the end of the next afternoon, sat down 
to his early dinner in the almost empty 
Pan-American, the mayor came swaying 
toward him. During the last two weeks 
the mayor had been daily seeking David 
for sympathy over his marriage, or ad- 
vice upon his wedding-clothes and upon 
arrangements for the ceremony that was 
to make his life a joyless waste. 

He took an opposite chair, sighed heav- 
ily, and regarded David in steady gloom. 

‘“‘ D’you realize, friend,” he burst out, 
“that it’s only one day more? ‘Twenty- 
four hours from to-night at nine o’clock! 
Only one day more o’ life! If God had to 
make me, why didn’t He put a little sense 
into me—that’s what I’d like to know!” 
He shook his head despairingly ; but after 
a few moments his face began to lighten. 
and he leaned across the table. ‘ But, 
anyhow, friend, don’t you think my wed- 
din’-clothes is just about proper?” 

David agreed that they were, and in 
the discussion of the marriage garments 
the mayor forgot the marriage and be- 
came quite happy. From garments he 
passed on to a description of the prepa- 
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ration for the festivities, which were to 
be held in the Liberty Assembly Hall. 
He leaned proudly back and glowed on 
David. 

“It’s goin’ to be the swellest ever,” 
he said, with a magnificent wave of his 
right hand. “It’s goin’ to have every 
weddin’ that was ever pulled off in this 
part o’ town simply skinned to death— 
yes, sir, simply faded to nothin’! ” 

He flamed upward into the very incan- 
descence of pride. But on the morrow 
his pride was ashes. Never did another 
bridegroom have so severe an attack of 
the bridegroom’s disease as did the mayor. 
All the afternoon he kept David beside 
him, and once when his friend tried to 
leave for a few minutes the mayor fran- 
tically caught his arm and would not let 
him go. The mayor was too agitated to 
sit still, too nerveless to move about, too 
panic-stricken to talk or to listen to 
David; and when, after dinner, it came 
to putting on his wedding raiment, he 
was in such a funk that David had to 
dress him. He had but one coherent 
idea, and that he often expressed, his 
glassy, fearful eyes appealingly on 
David, with a long-drawn moan: 
“ Friend, ain’t it hell?” 

When it came time to leave, the mayor 
collapsed into a chair and glared defiantly 
at David. 

“T ain’t goin’ to go!’ he announced in 
a tremulous roar. 

By the use of force and dire threats, 
however, David finally got him into the 
dressing-room of the Liberty Assembly 
Hall, where he was to meet Miss Becker. 
She was already there, and she came to- 
ward him with a blushing smile. He 
stood motionless, his tongue wet his lips, 
a hand felt his throat. He gazed at the 
white gown and at the veil as a con- 
demned man at the noose. He put a limp, 
fumbling hand into hers. 

“ Howdy do, Carrie?” he said huskily. 

Some men are cowards till the battle 
starts, then they become heroes. When 
the mayor and his triumphant bride, ra- 
diant on his arm, paused a moment outside 
the hall door for the march to begin, he 
was still the agitated craven. But when 
he saw within the hall the scores of gor- 
geous guests and realized that he was the 
chief figure in this pageant, his spirit and 
savoir-faire flowed back into him; and 
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when Professor Bachmann’s orchestra 
struck into the wedding-march he stepped 
magnificently forward, throwing to right 
and left ruddy, benign smiles. 

He bore himself grandly through the 
ceremony; he started the dancing by 
leading the grand march with Mrs. 
Hoffman in his most magnificent man- 
ner; and at the wedding supper, which 
was served in an adjoining room, he 
beamingly responded to the calls for 
a speech with phrases and flourishes that 
even he had never before equaled. 

At the end of the supper the party re- 
sumed dancing, and the mayor had a 
chance to pause a moment beside David. 
He swept a huge, white-gloved hand 
gracefully about the room, and demanded 
in an exultant whisper: , 

“ Didn’t I tell you, friend, that this 
was goin’ to be the swellest weddin’ that 
ever happened? Well, ain’t it?” 

“Tt undoubtedly is,” agreed David. 

The mayor tapped David’s shirt-front 
with his forefinger. “It certainly is the 
real thing, friend. Nothin’ cheap-skate 
about this, let me tell you. Everything is 
just so. Why, did you notice even the 
waiters wore white gloves? Yes, sir— 
when I get married, it’s done right!” 
He leaned to within a few confidential 
inches of David’s ear. “ And, say—have 
you sized up Carrie? Ain’t she simply 
It! Huh, she makes every other woman 
in this bunch look like a has-been!” 

A little later, during a lull in the 
dancing, the mayor and his bride, who 
had quietly withdrawn,. suddenly ap- 
peared in the doorway of the hall, hatted 
and wrapped. 

“ Good-by!” boomed the mayor’s 
mighty voice. “Same luck to you all!” 

Mrs. Hoffman’s finger-tips flung a 
kiss from her cherry lips to the guests, 
and the mayor’s hand gathered a kiss 
from amid his own glowing face and be- 
stowed it likewise. The guests rushed 
forward, but the couple went down the 
stairs in a flurry, into a waiting carriage, 
and were gone. 

The dancing continued till early work- 
men began to clatter through the streets— 
for in the supper-room was a sufficient 
supply. of cold meats and cake and punch 
and ices to gorge the guests for a week, 
and Professor Bachmann had been paid 
to keep his musicians going so long as a 











dancer remained on the floor. But David 
slipped away soon after the bride and 
groom. 

When he got home he found Kate Mor- 
gan sitting by Rogers’s side. He looked 
at her in constraint, and she at him—and 
it was a very uncomfortable moment till 
Rogers announced : 

‘““She’s going with me.” 

David turned to his friend. ‘There 
was an excited glow in Rogers’s dark 
eyes. 

‘“ What?” David asked. 

‘““She’s going with me—to Colorado.” 

David stared at him and then at Kate, 
who nodded. ‘“ Oh, I see!” he said. 

Kate’s features tightened, and she 
looked at him defiantly. ‘It isn’t what 
you think. I offered to marry him, but 
he wouldn’t let me.” 

“What—let a woman marry a wreck 
like me!” exclaimed Rogers. “ No, she’s 
going as a nurse. I’ve begged her not to 
go, but she insists.” 

‘““Why shouldn’t I?” Kate asked, still 
with her straight, defiant look full on 
David. ‘ My father’s in an asylum now. 
Mr. Rogers needs me ; he’ll be lonely—he 
ought to have some one to take care of 
him. I know something about nursing. 
Why shouldn’t I?” 

David looked at her slight, rigidly erect 
figure, standing with one hand on the back 
of Rogers’s chair, and tried to find words 
for the feelings that rushed up from his 
heart. But before he could speak she 
said abruptly, “ Good night,” and, very 
pale, marched out of the room. 

The following afternoon, as David was 
helping Rogers with the last of the pack- 
ing for the Western trip, which was to be 
begun that night, a messenger brought 
him a letter. Before opening it, he looked 
with some surprise at the “St. John’s 
Hospital” printed in one corner of the 
envelope. It read: 


Dear Srr: There has just been brought 
here, fatally injured from being run down 
by an express-wagon, a woman whose 
name seems to be Lillian Drew, judging 
from a packet of old letters found on her 
person. As your address was the only one 
about her, I am sending you this notice 
on the possibility that you may be an 
interested party. 


The note was signed “ James Barnes, 
House Surgeon.” David’s first thought 
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was that Morton’s letters had been read, 
and the secret had begun to come out! 
For a space he did not know whether 
this was a hope or a fear. On the way 
to the hospital it was of the glory that 
would follow the disclosure, and not of 
the disaster, that he thought. He saw his 
name cleared, himself winning his way 
unhampered into honor, free to marry 
Helen—he saw a long stretch of happi- 
ness in work and love. 

On reaching the hospital, he was led to 
a small room adjoining the operating- 
room. Here he found Dr. Barnes, a 
young fellow of twenty-five, shirt-sleeves 
rolled above his elbows, aproned in a 
rubber sheet, head swathed in gauze. He 
was beginning to wash his hands at an 
iron sink. 

“Are you a near friend or relative?” 
Dr. Barnes asked after David had intro- 
duced himself. 

“An acquaintance,” David answered. 

“Then I can break the news point- 
blank. She died a few minutes ago.” 

David hardly knew what the young 
surgeon was saying—his mind was all on 
the letters. 

“It’s the old, old story,” added the 
surgeon, with a shrug. “ Intoxicated— 
got in the way of a truck—a cracked 
skull. I’ve been trying to do what I 
could for her’”—he nodded toward the 
open door of the operating-room—“ but 
she died under the operation.” 

‘In your note,” David said, as stead- 
ily as he could, “ you mentioned some 
letters.” 

“Oh, yes. I wanted to find the ad- 
dress of friends, so I read a few of 
them.” 

He smiled at David as he rubbed a cake 
of yellow soap about in his hands. 
David leaned heavily against a window- 
sill. His mind was reeling. 

“They were from relatives? ” he forced 
from his lips. 

The surgeon gave a short laugh. 
“Hardly! ‘They were love-letters, and 
warm ones, too. All about twenty years 
old. (Queer, wasn’t it?” He rinsed the 
soap from his arms, and began to rub 
them with a white powder. “ But I got 
nothing out of them. They were merely 
signed ‘ Phil.’ ” 

David’s control returned to him, and 
he was conscious of a tremendous relief. 
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“TI suppose,” he said, “ there’s no ob- 
jection to my claiming and taking the 
letters.” 

“ We usually turn anything found on a 
body over to the relatives or friends. 
But, pardon me—lI don’t know that 
you're the proper person.” 

“There’s no one else to claim them. 
I’m perfectly willing to give you security 
for them.” 

“Oh, I guess it’ll be all right. They’re 
merely a package of old letters.” 

He walked over to where several coats 
were hanging, and pointed a scoured 
hand at one. “I’ve just washed up for 
another operation, so I can’t take them 
out for you. You'll find them in the in- 
side pocket.” 

David transferred the yellow packet to 
the inside pocket of his own coat. He 
had thanked the surgeon and said good- 
by, when the fear seized him that perhaps 
the dead woman might after all not be 
Lillian Drew. He turned back and asked 
if he might see the body. The doctor 
led him into the operating-room, where 
two attendants were starting to push out 
a wheeled operating-table burdened 
with a sheeted figure. The surgeon 
stopped them, and at his order a nurse 
drew back the sheet from the head. 
David gave a single glance at the face. 
His fear left him. 

With the letters buttoned inside his 
coat he left the hospital and set out for 
Helen’s, where he had promised to call 
that afternoon. At this moment he did 
not feei toward Lillian Drew the pity, 
and even sympathy, which he was later to 
attain ; he did not then consider that she, 
too, might have had a very different end- 
ing had her beginning been more fortu- 
nately inspired. 

He was dazed by the narrowness of his 
escape from vindication and of the Mis- 
sion’s from destruction. Had the letters 
been signed by Morton’s full name, then 
the house surgeon, in trying to learn who 
Philip Morton was, would certainly have 
started a scandal which it would have 
been impossible to stop. But now his 
secret was safe. Lillian Drew would 
menace him no more, and the two women 
who knew his story would keep it for- 
ever locked in their hearts. 

He chanced to reach Helen’s home at 
the same moment as Mr. Chambers, who 
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bowed coldly and passed up-stairs. As 
Mr. Chambers went by the drawing-room 
door,-he saw Helen and Mr. Allen at the 
tea-table. He entered and shook hands 
cordially with the visitor. 

“How are you, Allen?” he said. “I 
just stopped for a second. I’ll try and see 
you before you go.” At this moment a 
footman handed Helen David’s card. 
“Don’t you think, Helen,” her father 
asked quietly, “that you’re letting that 
fellow make himself very much of a 
bore?” Without waiting for an answer 
he passed out. 

“Will you show Mr. Aldrich up?” 
Helen said to the waiting footman. 

Before her father’s entrance, Mr. Allen 
had begun to draw near to the question he 
had come to put. She shrank from an- 
swering it, so David’s coming was doubly 
welcome. 

‘““A minute, please,” Mr. Allen called 
to the servant. ‘‘ Now, Helen, is this 
treating me fairly?” he demanded in a 
whisper. ‘ You know I want-to see you. 
Can’t you send down word that you're 
engaged?” 

“ He’s in the house—I’m here—I can’t 
deny him,” she said rapidly. ‘“ Besides, 
for a long while I’ve been wanting you 
to meet him. Please show him up at 
once, Mitchell.” 

“Well, if I must meet him, I suppose 
I must,” Allen said with a shrug, sharp- 
ness cutting through his even tone. “ But 
I warn you, Helen—I’m going to outstay 
him.” 

A moment later David entered the 
room. He was crossing eagerly with a 
hand held out to Helen, when he saw 
Allen beside the tea-table. He suddenly 
paused. Allen slowly rose, and for a 
space the two men stared at each other. 

“So,” Allen said, with slow distinct- 
ness, “ you’re Mr. David Aldrich.” 

David went pale. He knew, from 
what Helen had told him of Allen, that 
he was in the power of a man whose ideas 
of justice and duty made him merciless. 
For a moment David had, as on the night 
when Allen had forced him to unmask, a 
glimpse of the inside of a cell. 

“ Tam,” he said. 

Helen had looked from one to the other 
in surprise. “ What—you know each 
other?” 

David turned to her. 





“You remember 
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I told you that about a year ago I broke 
into a man’s house. It was his house.” 

“What?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, your protégé is a thief!” 

There was a vibration of triumph in 
Allen’s voice. An old idea had flashed 
back upon him. He had often thought 
that if he could, by some striking exam- 
ple, show Helen the futility of her 
work, show her that the people who she 
thought were improving were really de- 
ceiving her, then her belief in her efforts 
would be shattered and she would aban- 
don them—would come nearer to him. 
He had a shrewd idea that this man 
Aldrich summed up to her the success of 
her philanthropic principles. 

“ T think I shall leave you for a while,” 
Allen said. 

He moved toward the door. 

David knew where Allen was going. 
Helpless to save himself, he stood mo- 
tionless, erect, and watched the other man 
start from the room. 

Helen, very pale, blocked Allen’s way. 
“You intend to have him arrested. It’s 
in your face!” 

“T certainly do.” 

“You must not!” cried Helen desper- 
ately. ‘Why, he took nothing—you 
yourself told me he took nothing.” 

“That doesn’t make him any less a 
thief,” returned Allen. ‘He had good 
reason for not taking anything—he was 
frightened away.” 

He started to pass around her, but she 
caught his arm. ‘‘ You must not! You'll 
be committing a crime!” 

He looked at her almost pityingly. 
“ Really, Helen, he must have hypnotized 
you. You know he’s a thief. I caught 
him in the act; he’s confessed to you. 
What more can you want?” 

She gazed steadily up into his face. 
“Won't you let him go if I assure you 
that in arresting him you'll be making the 
mistake of your life?” 

“No. Because I know that you, in 
believing that, are mistaken.” 

She was silent a moment. Her brown 
eyes never left his face. ‘‘ Won’t you let 
him go because I, a friend, ask it as a 
favor?” 

“Vou are making it very hard for me,” 
he said in genuine distress. “ You know 
it’s a duty to society to put such men 
where they can do no harm.” 
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“ Nothing can prevent your arresting 
him?” she asked slowly. 

“It is my duty,” he said. 

Her face was turning gray with de- 
spair, when her eyes began to widen and 
her lips to part, and she drew in a long, 
slow breath and one hand crept up to her 
bosom. She looked about at David. 

‘Will you please wait for me in the 
library?” she said ; and she added imme- 
diately to Allen, “ I’ll give you bond for 
his return when you want him.” 

David bowed and left the room. 

Helen caught the back of a chair. The 
hand above her heart pressed tightly. 
“You have left me but one thing more 
to say for him,” she said in a low voice. 

“ And that?” asked Allen. 

“T love him.” 

He stepped back, and his face went as 
pale as her own. Several moments passed 
before words came from him. 

“You love that man?” asked a strange 
whisper. 

‘“T love him,”’ she said. 

Again several moments passed before 
he spoke, and when he did speak his 
words were to himself rather than to her. 

“And this is my answer?” 

“Forgive me that it came this way,” 
she begged. 

There was silence between them. 

“ He is safe,” Allen said. 

He continued gazing at her several mo- 
ments, then, without speaking again, he 
left the room. 


XXXVITII 


For several minutes after Allen had 
gone, Helen sat, her face in her hands, 
waiting for the refluence of her strength. 
Then she walked back to the library, 
where she found David pacing restlessly 
to and fro. He saw that she was trem- 
bling and very white; and forbearing to 
question her, he led her to a deep easy- 
chair before the open wood-fire. But 
she saw his suspense, and at once told 
him that Allen would be silent. 

Gently, reverently, David laid his 
hand upon her hair, and of the things in 
his heart he could only say, ‘ You saved 
me.” 

She drew his hand down, held it 
against her cheek, and gazed up into his 
eyes. ‘He sat on the arm of her chair. 
They had both been through too great a 
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strain to fall into easy converse, and for 
several minutes each was filled with quiv- 
ering thoughts. 

Presently David remembered what he 
had forgotten since entering the house— 
his experience at St. John’s Hospital. He 
told her the story, and when he had ended 
he drew out the packet containing the 
yellow letters, the photograph, and the 
two notes of five years before. 

‘“‘ Well, they’ll make no more trouble,” 
he said, and started toward the fireplace. 

She laid a hand upon his arm. ‘ What 
are you going to do?” 

‘“ Burn them.” 

She shook her head and held out her 


hand. ‘ No—you must not. Give them 
to me.” 
He laid them in her hand. “ But why 


do you want them?” 

“Didn't you ever think, David, that 
there may come a time, years from now, 
when you may want to clear your name? 
Well, these letters will help. I shall keep 
them for that time. ‘They’re precious to 
me, because they contain your good 
name.” 

She slipped the soiled and worn packet 
into the front of her dress. In the silence 
that followed, her mind, as it was con- 
stantly doing these days, reverted to her 
father’s business practises, and again she 
was beset by the necessity of telling David 
her new estimate of her father. She gath- 
ered her strength, and, eyes downcast, 
told him briefly, brokenly, that her father 
was not an honest man. 

“So you see,” she ended, “I have no 
right to any of these things about me— 
I have no right to stay here.” 

David had suffered with her the shame 
of her confession. He took her hands. 
“Oh, I wish I had the right to ask you 
to come to me, Helen!” 

She raised her eyes. “I’m coming to 
you,” she said. 

“ But I’d be a brute to let you. You 
can leave your father, and yet keep almost 
everything of your present life except its 
wealth—your friends, your position, your 
influence, your honor. I can’t let you 
give up all these things—exchange them 
for my disgrace. I can’t let you become 
the wife of a thief! I love you too 
much!” 

“But I’m ready for it!” 

“T can’t do it, Helen! I can’t!” 


‘ 


She gazed at his pain-drawn, deter- 
mined face—her eyes wide, her lips loose- 
ly parted, her face gray. “ And you never 
will?” she whispered. 

“T can’t!” he groaned huskily. 

His arm dropped from the chair-back 
about her shoulders, and they sat silently 
gazing into each other’s eyes. They were 
still sitting so when the library doors 
rolled back and Mr. Chambers appeared. 
David sprang up, and Helen also rose. 
Mr. Chambers gave back a pace, as to a 
blow, and his hand gripped the door. For 
a moment he stared at them; then he 
closed the door and crossed the room. 

Rigidly erect, he paused in front of 
Helen, his face pale and set and harsh, 
and looked squarely into her face. He 
turned for a second to David; his gray 
eyes were like knives of gray steel. Then 
his gaze came back to Helen. 

“What does this mean?” his quiet 
voice grated out. 

Helen’s face was like paper, and her 
eyes, held straight into his, had a fixed, 
wild stare. She gathered her strength 
with a supreme effort. 

“T’m going to marry him,” she said. 

For a moment he merely stared at her. 
Then he reached out a hand that trem- 
bled, caught her arm, and shook her 
lightly. 

“Helen!” he cried. ‘ Helen!” 

“I’m going to marry him,” she re- 
peated, with a little gasp. 

“ You’re—really—in—your—senses ? ” 


“cc I am ” 
He loosed his hold, and studied her 
strained face. ‘‘ You are!” he whis- 


pered, in low consternation. 

David’s defiant hatred of Mr. Cham- 
bers was beginning to rise. He was will- 
ing that the man should feel pain; but 
Helen’s suffering because of himself, this 
would not let him keep silent. 

“ But, Helen, you know you’re—” 

She stopped him with a touch on his 
shoulder. ‘“ This is my moment. I’ve 
been expecting it. It is I that must 
speak.” 

Mr. Chambers slowly reddened with 
anger. ‘ Marry that thief? You shall 
not!” he cried. 

Her face was twitching, tears were 
starting in’ her eyes. “ Forgive me for 
saying it, father,” she besought tremu- 
lously, “‘ but—can you prevent me? ” 
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“Your reason, your _ self-respect, 
should prevent you. Have you thought 
of the poverty that you will have to 
face?” 

She put a hand through David’s arm. 
“T have. I’m ready for it.” 

“ And of the disgrace?” 

“T’m ready for it.” 

He paled again. He saw the utter 
social ruin of his daughter, and it gave 
him infinite pain—and he saw the social 
injury to himself. She would sink from 
her present world, and her sinking would 
be the year’s scandal; and that scandal 
he would have to live with, to meet face 
to face every day. 

“ Ves,” he said slowly, “ but your act 
will also disgrace your family, your 
friends. You are willing to disgrace 
your father?” 

For three weeks conscience had de- 
manded one attitude toward him, love an- 


other. “ Please let’s not speak of that!” 
she begged. 
“Youre willing to disgrace your 


father?” he repeated. 

She did not answer for a moment; 
then, ‘‘ Forgive me—I am,” she whis- 
pered. 

“And you’re decided—absolutely de- 
termined ?” 

She nodded. 

“My God, Helen!” he burst out, “ to 
think that you, with open eyes, would 
destroy yourself and dishonor your 
father!” 

“Forgive me!” she begged. 

He turned to David, his face fierce 
with rageful contempt. ‘“‘ Aldrich, let 
me say one thing to you. Any man in 
your situation who would ask a decent 
woman to marry him is an infernal cad!” 

Helen raised a hand to stop the retort 
that was on David’s lips. “It is I that 
insist on marriage—he refuses me,” she 
said quietly. 

Mr. Chambers stared long at her, as- 
tounded as he had never before been in 
his life. ‘“ There’s something behind all 
this,” he said abruptly. 

She was silent. 

Even in this tense moment his readi- 
ness did not desert him. Sometimes one 
is stronger than two, sometimes weaker. 
This time one would be weaker. 

“Mr. Aldrich,” he said quietly, 
“would you be so kind as to leave us? 
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There are matters here to be talked over 
only between Helen and myself.” 

Helen felt before her the moment 
which she had for a month been fearing— 
felt herself on the verge of the greatest 
crisis of her life. ‘‘ Yes—please do, 
David. It’s best for us two to be alone.” 

She gave David her hand. He pressed 
it and silently withdrew. 

Mr. Chambers stepped close to Helen 
and gazed searchingly into her face. 
“ There’s something back of this. You're 
telling me all?” 


“TI can’t— please don’t ask me, 
father!” 
“You propose—he refuses,” he said 


meditatively. He studied her face for 
several moments. “I think I know you, 
my child. I would have staked my for- 


tune, my life, that you would never give 
yourself to any but a man of the high- 
es€ character.” 

His face knitted with thought; he 
began to nod his head ever so slightly: 
“T recall now that there were some 
queer circumstances connected with his 
taking the money. His alleged motive 
did not seem particularly plausible 
to me.” 

His eyes fairly looked her through. 
His mind, trained to see and consider 
instantly all the factors of a situation, 
and instantly to reach a conclusion, 
sought with all its power of concentration 
the most logical explanation of this 
mystery. 

After a moment he said softly: ‘So, 
he didn’t take the money, after all! ”’ 

She gazed at him in choking fascina- 
tion. 

“Tf he had taken it, if he was what 
he seems to be, you would never have 
offered to marry him,” he went on in 
the same soft voice. “I’ve guessed 
right—have I not?” 

She did not answer. 

“Have I not?” he repeated, dom- 
inantly. 

It seemed to her that the words were 
being dragged from her by a resistless 
power. “Yes,” she whispered. The 
next instant she clasped her hands. 
“Oh, why did I tell?” she cried. 

“IT guessed it,” he said. 

They looked silently at each other for 
a space. When he spoke his tone was 
quiet again. 
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“Since I know the main fact I might 
as well know the minor ones. Why did 
he pretend to be guilty?” 

She hesitated. But he knew the es- 
sential fact—and, besides, he was her 
father, and she had a daughter’s desire 
that her father should appreciate what 
manner of a man this was whom she 
loved. So she told the story in a few 
sentences. 

“It’s remarkable,” he said in a voice 
that showed he had been affected deep- 
ly. “I can see that it was a deed to 
touch a woman’s heart. All the same— 
he’s not the match I should prefer for 
you.” 

He was thoughtful for several mo- 
ments. He knew the quality of Helen’s 
will—knew there was no changing her 
determination to marry David. ‘The 
problem, then, was to arrange so that 
the marriage would bring the minimum 
disgrace. 

“No, he’s not the match I should 
prefer for you. Still, if he’ll publicly 
admit and establish his innocence, I'll 
have not a word to say against him.” 

“But we’ve agreed that he can’t do 
that,” she said. “I’ve already made 
plain to you that to clear himself would 
be to destroy St. Christopher’s.” 

“ Nothing can change that decision? ” 

“ No.” 

Mr. Chambers again thought for a 
minute. “I think you exaggerate the 
effect of the truth on St. Christopher’s. 
However, for the moment, I’ll grant 
you're right. From what you told me, 
I gather Mr. Aldrich has some rather 
large philanthropic ideas. Well, if he 
will clear himself, I'll settle upon you 
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any amount you wish—ten millions, 
twenty millions. That will enable him 
to carry out his ideas on any scale he 
may like. The good he can do will 
more than balance any injury that may 
be done to St. Christopher’s. On the 
one hand, he will have, and you with 
him, powerless disgrace. On the other, 


clear name, love, fortune, unlimited 
power to do good.” 
She slowly shook her head. . “ It’s all 


thought over—he can’t do it.” 

“And nothing can change your deter- 
mination to marry him?” 

She held out a hand to him. ‘No. 
Forgive me, father,” she whispered. 

He gazed steadily at her—and again 
his quick mind was searching for a solu- 
tion to the situation. He pressed her 
hand. “I want to think. We’ll speak 
of this again.” 

He started out, but she stepped before 
him. 

“Wait—there’s something I must say. 
But first, you must never tell what you’ve 
just found out.” 

He did not answer. His silence 
stirred a sudden new fear. She crept 
close to him and peered up into his face. 

“Father—you’re not going to tell, 
are you?” 

Again he was silent. Her face paled 
with consternation. She drew a long 
breath, and her voice came out a thin 
whisper. 

“You are going to tell, father! I 
see it.” 

He looked into her wide brown eyes 
and at her quivering face. 

“I‘ think, Helen, you can leave the 
proper action to my discretion.” ° 


(To be concluded ) 





RAIN 


IN THE HILLS 


THE dawn, that gleamed an ashy gold, 
Has flamed into a sullen red, 
And the east wind blows thin and cold. 


The sun with ragged, misty beams 
Peers from the cloud-capped mountain-head 
Through the loud calling of the streams. 


Then the gray mist shuts down again, 

Wrapping the long hills, fold on fold, 

While through the woods, with whispering tread, 
Steal the first footsteps of the rain. 


Charles Buxton Going 
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THE SPARK OF GENIUS 


H, budding poet, would you see 
Your genius soaring to the skies? 
Your name likewise sonorously 
Into the empyrean rise? 


Heed my advice, and take the rimes 
With which you’d win the laurel green 
Unto some publisher, betimes, 
Who runs a powder-magazine. 


And when your verse is safe within, 
A fuse attach—a slow one’s best— 
Then touch a match, and scoot like sin; 
That little spark will do the rest. 


Blakeney Gray 


A WANDERLIED 


HE wanderlust has seized me, 
And I long to roam afar, 
To seek Egyptian cities, 
And to feast in Zanzibar! 


I fain would travel eastward, 
Till I reach Arabia’s shore, 
A pilgrim then to Mecca, 
And straight on to Singapore. 


I’d cross the sandy desert 
In a winding caravan, . 
And ride the famed jinrikisha 
Of imperial Japan. 


The wanderlust has seized me, 
And I long to roam afar; 
I’ve only got a nickel, 
So I'll take a trolley-car! 


Florence E. Hubbard 


A WISHING SONG 


[ WISH a wish when I see the sweet hay 
High on the wagon, and then look 
away— 
That is the right thing to do, so they say. 
I wish a wish. 


I wish a wish when I see the first star 

Shine out at eventide, lonely and far, 

Ah, if you knew what my wishes all are! 
I wish a wish. 


I wish a wish when the moon, slim and 
new, 
Smiles down upon me—still wishing for 
you. 
Tell me, my sweet, will it ever come true? 
I wish a wish! 


M. M. Lee 


“HE COMETH NOT” 
A GENIUS, in a bottle— 


I read the Eastern tale— 
For prompt release 
A golden piece 

Did vow—without avail. 


A thousand years dragged past him, 
He vowed a ton of gold; 

But ’twas his fate 

To wait and wait 
And wait—and wait—we’re told. 


At last he lost his patience, 
And vowed to slay the man 
Who set him free— 
Which seemed to me 
An inconsiderate plan. 


But—I have waited weeks and weeks, 
The snows of winter melt, 

And still no Joe! 

And now I know 
Just how that genius felt. 


Elizabeth C. Webb 


A HEART TO RENT 


A HEART to rent! None need apply 
Except a tenant who 

Will guarantee to occupy 
The whole apartment through. 


Four rooms there are of goodly size, 
And erstwhile there have been 

As many tenants lodging there 
As there is space within; 


Their application flattered me— 
I hated to decline, 

So portioned each his nook inside 
This roomy heart of mine. 
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And now, I find four occupants 
Too many are for me, 

Since peacefully they will not live; 
Each craves monopoly! 


That’s why I advertise: “ Cleaned, swept, 
Four empty rooms for hire ’— 

But no one need apply who will 
Not rent the flat entire! 


Mazie V. Caruthers 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE FUTURE 


H, what is the future tongue to be— 
English, or French, or Dutch? 
Or syllables soft from Italy, 
Braced up with a Russian touch? 


Or is it to be the language queer 
They parley in far Hong-Kong, 
That strikes on a rather sensitive ear 
Like the notes of a comic song? 


Will our children speak Icelandic terms, 
Or eke in the words of Zend? 

Or in those soft vernacular germs 
They use in old South Bend? 


Esperanto, Greek, or Volapiik— 
Oh, what will the language be? 
I fain would know ere my way I go 
Toward immortality. 


For I am a poet, brash and bold, 
And I want my works to stay; 

I nothing care for rewards in gold, 
Nor the praise of the present day. 


Meanwhile, till the point is settled clear, 
I shall take my pen at ease, 

And scatter my verses, far and near, 
In the following Babelese: 


Ja wohl gewiss, je pense que oui— 
Zoe mou sas agapo, 

Vishtaspa nit, si, signor, si; 
Ridere in stomacho. 


It sounds as well as some modern verse 
By poets who’ve won their greens; 

It may be better—it can’t be worse— 
Though I don’t know what it means! 


John Kendrick Bangs 


A WISTFUL SONG 
W HEN you’re in town e’en sweltering 


curbs seem cheery, 
Dearie, and oh, less toilsome seems each 
day; 
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But o’er the whole world hangs a shadow 
eerie, 

Dreary, when you are somewhere far 
away. 


My heart, o’er inlets, bays, and pebbly 


beaches, 
Reaches to you where out-of-towners 
stay 
Through summer weeks, and with cajoling 
speeches 


Beseeches: ‘ Please. come. home, and 
right away!” 


Oh, that this little, wistful song of clinging, 
Winging to you, may speed o’er land and 


sea, 
May nurture sprigs of homesickness up- 
springing, 
Bringing you back to town again—and 
me! 


Roy Farrell Greene 


POLLY’S WINDOW 


HERE’S a little latticed window 
In a cottage that I know, — 
Where the sunlight loves to linger 
And the climbing roses grow; 
I glance upward as I pass it 
On my daily trip to town, 
And I hesitate, and wonder 
Whether Polly’s looking down. 


Ah, sometimes the dainty curtain 
From within is slightly stirred; 
Now and then from ’midst the rases 

Darts away a frightened bird; 
Then my soul is bright within me 
And my heart begins to glow, 
Because Polly’s watching for me— 
But she doesn’t think I know! 


Sometimes a half-blown rosebud 
Goes with me into town, 

And Polly likes to tell me 
The south wind blew it down; 

But I touch it reverently, 
Because I understand 

Why it fell into my pathway 
From Polly’s little hand! 


There’s an office in the city 
Just as dingy as can be, 

With a high desk in the corner 
Where a ledger waits for me; 
But how often, when I’m bending 

. Over figures, row on row, 
I see Polly’s latticed window 
Where the climbing roses grow! 


Ella Middleton Tybout 
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A RESUREREC TIOn 


BY MAUDE L. RADFORD 


WITH A DRAWING BY E. M. ASHE 


\ N YHEN Mr. Muldoon entered the 
kitchen, the stout, curious 
neighbor who had brought the 
newspaper scuttled heavily out of the 
back door. Mrs. Muldoon looked at her 
husband with eyes that were half fright- 
ened, half accusing, and read in a trem- 
bling voice : 

“*Died, on April 14, Rosaleen, only 
child of Robert and Mary Muldoon. 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco 
papers please copy.’ 

“You—you know she’s not dead,” 
quavered Mrs. Muldoon. “I’d a letter 
from her this very morning of the world.” 

“She’s dead to me, and_ that’s 
Heaven’s truth,” replied Mr. Muldoon. 
He snapped his jaws together, drew a 
chair up to the table, and sat down to 
his dinner. ‘‘ Now that Rosaleen’s dead, 
I’m glad that we can go back to eating 
in the kitchen,” he said ; “and she won’t 
be after interfering with my fishing any 
more, now she’s dead.” 

“T won’t hear that word,” cried Mrs. 
Muldoon; “I won’t. She’d as good a 
right to run off with Jimmy Bailey as I 
had to run off with you—and my father 
had no queer actions about it, either, God 
rest his soul! And for why should New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco papers 
copy? We have no neighbors there.” 

Muldoon showed something of the 
author’s pride. 

“Tt reads more completer-like,” he 
said; “and then, when Rosaleen sees 
that I’ve paid ten cents extra like that 
she’ll not have a doubt in the world that 
she’s dead.” 

Mrs. Muldoon sighed helplessly. Her 
plump face was meant for pleasant lines, 
and distress sat almost grotesquely in her 
blue eyes. | 

“That I had never seen this day!” 


‘cabbage-dish toward him, 


she said. “And not a word to be 
breathed against the young man, i 
he’s poor!” 

“ He’s a thief for taking Rosaleen,” re- 
turned Muldoon. “ She’d no call to leave 
us. I’d made up my mind she was never 
to marry. Marriage is well enough for 
men, but it’s a poor business for women. 
You'll be wearing your black dress here- 
after, Mary.” 

“T’ll be doing nothing of the kind,” 
blazed Mrs. Muldoon. ‘“I’ll put on red 
ribbons, if anything, to think my child’s 
found a good man who will care for her 
when I’m gone. You'll change your mind, 
avic,” she added coaxingly, “ when you 
see how happy Rosaleen is?” 

Muldoon looked at her in elaborate 
surprise. 

“What do you mean, woman, dear?” 
he asked. “ You can’t bring back the 
dead at all, at all. Pass the cabbage.” 

Mrs. Muldoon stared at him in fasci- 
nated silence. Then she pushed the > 
rose hastily, 
and went to the shelf over the sink where 
lay her daughter’s letter. She read it 
over, and then said defiantly: 

“ Dead, indeed ; she’s twice as alive as 
you are, and has more love left for you 
nor you deserve!” 


II 


DurRInG the rest of the summer Mul- 
doon was seen with a grim face and a 
piece of crape sewed upon his sleeve. 
Always a devoted fisherman, he went 
more frequently than ever to the steep- 
banked little river at the end of the town, 
and sat there by the hour, his long lines 
in the water, and thoughts of Rosaleen, 
which he would not admit, knocking for 
entrance at his heart. 

His manner repelled any questioning 
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from his neighbors, but Mrs. Muldoon 
was quite willing to sate their curiosity 
after her own fashion. When their inter- 
est died down she got some comfort from 
taking the point of view of her husband. 

“Just four months since Rosaleen 
died,’”” she sighed one day. 

“ Humph!” he grunted. 

“J don’t rightly remember how the 
funeral went, Robert,” she continued. 
“Lots of the neighbors sent flowers, didn’t 
they?” 

Muldoon looked at her uneasily. 

“T’d not be putting my mind on the 
details,” he said. ‘‘ The loss ought to be 
enough for to occupy you.” 

‘Ah, dear, ah, dear!” she sighed. 
“Tt does. Have you thought of the 
tombstone yet, Muldoon?” 

But at that her husband thrust his 
pipe into his pocket, got his fishing- 
tackle, and left the house. 

When he was again on pleasant terms 
with her, he asked: 

‘What all were you doing in that cot- 
tage next door this morning?” 

“Was I there, then?” she inquired in- 
nocently. 

“You mean, ‘ Did I have the luck to 
see you, then?’”’ he returned. 

“Well, I believe I did step in. They 
say some people from another town are 
moving in, and I thought I’d take a peep. 
They’ve had it papered real pretty. The 
parlor and one bedroom has that pattern 
of rosebuds you like so much.” 

‘Well, I suppose they’ve got the good 
right to rent and paper as they please,” 
said Mr. Muldoon, ‘ but I’m used to not 
having neighbors on that side. I mis- 
trust the woman’ll be taking your time, 
and the childher’ll tramp all over our 
garden. I'll have the law on them if 
they do.” 

“TI think I’ve heard there are no 
childher,” said Mrs. Muldoon. “ I'll 
ask, if you like.” 

“T’ve no curiosity at all,” said Mul- 
doon. ‘ You needn’t try to make me 
your excuse for prying into the neigh- 
bors’ affairs.” 

In a day or two furniture and boxes 
began to arrive for the little cottage. 
Whenever Muldoon was well on his way 
to the river his wife hurried next door 
and worked hard at setting the little home 
in order. 
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“New people come in yet?” asked 
Muldoon casually, a day or two later. 

“They have,” replied Mrs. Muldoon ; 
“real nice young people they are. They 
asked us to drop in, and I said we were 
getting on in years and liked our own 
home, but for them to drop in on us. Was 
that all right?” 

It was so rare for Mrs. Muldoon to ask 
her husband’s approval that he forgot to 
question her as to the names of the neigh- 
bors, instead saying warmly: 

“Sure, yes, Mary.” 

III 


PRESENTLY a brisk knock sounded on 
the kitchen-door. Mrs. Muldoon called 
“Come in” rather nervously, and Rosa- 
leen entered, followed by Jim Bailey. 
They were tall, handsome, fresh-faced 
young people, blue-eyed and _ brown- 
haired, and both apparently well at ease. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Muldoon,” said 
Rosaleen. “Is this your husband?” She 
advanced to her dazed father and shook 
his limp hand. “I’m Mrs. Bailey,” she 
said, “ and this is my husband. We hope 
you're going to let us be real neighborly.” 

“Sit down,” said Mrs. Muldoon hos- 
pitably. “ Are you quite settled, Mrs. 
Bailey?” 

“Well, not quite,” answered Rosaleen. 
“TI am obliged for your help. Your wife 
has been very kind, Mr. Muldoon.” 

Muldoon made no reply, and Rosaleen 
continued : 

““My husband has come here in the 
lumber business. An uncle died and left 
him enough to set up for himself.” 

“Well, that’s real nice,” said Mrs. 
Muldocn. “ Do you think you'll like it 
here, Mr. Bailey?” 

“Sure I will,” returned Bailey ; 
used to live here.” 

“ Did*you so?” asked Mrs. Muldoon 
politely. 

“So did I,” replied Rosaleen, “ before 
I was married. I was quite fond of the 
town, and especially of the river. My 
father was a great fisherman, and he 
used to take me with him. I didn’t live 
then in this cottage we have taken. It 
was on this same street, though.” 

Muldoon choked. Then he asked: 

“ Got any children?” 

Rosaleen blushed as she replied: 

“No; we haven’t been married long.” 


ed 








‘‘’M MRS. BAILEY, AND THIS IS MY HUSBAND. WE HOPE YOU'RE GOING TO LET 
US BE REAL NEIGHBORLY” 
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A RESURRECTION 


“Our only daughter died on us,” re- 
marked Muldoon. 

“ Sure, that’s too bad,” said Rosaleen. 
“T saw the crape on your arm. Well, we 
all have our bad luck, Mr. Muldoon, and 
sometimes it turns to good.” 

“Maybe, but nothing can change 
death,” said Muldoon. ‘“ You don’t ex- 
pect people to come walking back from 
the grave, and you wouldn’t welcome 
them if they did. Will you smoke, Mr. 
Bailey?” . 

There was a slight pause which Rosa- 
leen adroitly filled in by setting her hus- 
band to talking on politics. As he and 
Muldoon were agreed in their opinions, 
they were soon amicably engaged in 
abusing half the great men of the nation. 

“Well, they seem nice young people,” 
remarked Mrs. Muldoon when the callers 
had gone. 

“I like the young man well enough,” 
said Muldoon. ‘The young woman 
seems to me a bit too free with her 
tongue. A woman should let her hus- 
band do a good half the talking.” 

“Well, I’m sure—” began Mrs. 
Muldoon. Then she stopped and added, 
“Don’t forget to wind the clock.” 

The Baileys fell into the habit of 
calling almost every evening on the 
Muldoons. Mrs. Bailey explained that 
the older couple seemed more like home= 
folks than any one else she had met. 

Muldoon played his part of the game 
with a kind of stiff enjoyment. His 
attitude was one of liking for Bailey and 
toleration for Mrs. Bailey. As _ the 
winter wore on and she came less fre- 
quently he made no comment on her 
absence. Even when Mrs. Muldoon 
began to spend her evenings in the Bailey 
cottage he asked no questions, but read 
his paper alone, glancing now and then 
at the lights in the windows opposite. 
One night his wife did not return, and 
he sat in the kitchen, the fire out, his 
dead pipe on his knees, and his gray 
head bent as if listening. When she 
came home in the dawn, he straightened 
up briskly, and said, yawning as if he 
had just waked from a refreshing sleep: 

“Sure, Mary, I’ve fell asleep waiting 
for you. ’Tis late you are. Was there 
sickness in the cottage?” 

Mrs. Muldoon gulped, and then said, 

sobbing : 
15 
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“*Tis a little small boy, and ’tis you 
are the hard-hearted man, Robert Mul- 
doon, to be treating your own daughter 
so. Won’t you go in and see her?” 

“T don’t understand you,” replied 
Muldoon. ‘“ My daughter is dead. 
You'll have to carry me in, if ever you 
get me across that threshold. Did you 
say Mrs. Bailey has a young son?” 

Mrs. Muldoon pulled herself together. 

“I’m going to bed,” she said angrily. 
“You'll get your own breakfast, if you 
want it.” 

“Did she happen to say what she’d 
call him?” asked Muldoon. 

“Yes, she did,” replied Mrs. Muldoon, 
with a kind of angry affection. “ I'll 
get you some coffee now, you contrairy 
old man, and then I’ll take myself to 
bed. She’s going to call it Robert Mul- 
doon Bailey, after some relative or other 
of hers.” 

Muldoon got his fishing-tackle and 
departed, without breakfast, for the 
river. The chill spring wind whistled 
through the bare boughs, the cold ground 
chilled him, and he held his badly cast 
lines languidly. He stared at the steep 
bank opposite, but instead of struggling 
young grass he saw Rosaleen as a pink 
little baby, and he wondered what she 
must look like at this moment—white, 
sick Rosaleen, with her own pink baby 
on her heart. 


IV 


AFTER a few weeks, there were five 


‘who met in the Muldoon kitchen. Before 


long Muldoon proposed that they spend 
their time in the sitting-room. 

“T’ve not used it since my daughter 
died,” he explained to Rosaleen; “ but 
there’s a sofa there on which your young 
son might lie while he’s as'eep, Mrs. 
Bailey, and there’s pictures he could be 
looking at when he’s awake.” 

“Sure, he’s too little to look at pic- 
tures,” said Mrs. Muldoon. 

“Well, he’s a terribly observing baby,” 
defended Rosaleen. “I think Mr. Mul- 
doon’s right about it and he would notice 
pictures. His eyes are that quick! 
They remind me of my father’s, who was 
a terribly observing man. Yes, we'll go 
in, Mr. Muldoon. It’ll be better for 
you, too; the chairs there are more com- 
fortable, and you are a little stiff since 
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you caught that rheumatism fishing this 
spring when it was too early. Just like 
my father; he’d fish under a soaking 
rain!” 

Muldoon carried the baby in himself. 
It was the first time he had ever touched 
the child, and he walked with it as 
carefully as if he were blindfolded. 
Although he placed it with its head too 
low, Rosaleen said: 

“Sure, you are very handy with the 
boy, Mr. Muldoon. I feel he'll take a 
terrible fancy to you when he’s older, 
and I do hope you won't let him bother 
you.” 

Muldoon only grunted, and for the 
rest of the evening he displayed an 
irascible temper, except when his eyes 
rested on little Robert Muldoon. It was 
an unpropitious time for Rosaleen to 
invite him to come and see them. 

“Do,” she urged. “ You’ve never 
crossed our threshold.” 

“T never go anywhere but home,” he 


replied. “ I’m too old to go to strangers’ 
houses.” 

Rosaleen paled a little, but she said 
bravely : 


“ Well, little Robert will come to you, 
then. You see, he’s too little to under- 
stand that we’re strangers. He has no 
more sense than to love you as if you 
were related.” 

Thereafter, Muldoon’s official attitude 
toward young Robert was that of remem- 
bering him only when he saw him. But 
as the months passed and as he fished 
silently by the river, his most confidential 
companion, he wove dreams of the future 
of the little Bailey ch‘ld. He bought 
a small fishing-rod, that he might begin 
early to teach the child to fish. And 
sometimes he almost saw a pink little 
figure by his side, hauling in a fish with 
chubby, eager hands. 

Young Robert was dumb until he was 
about two years old, and then, within a 
week, he divulged a vocabulary. One 
spring day Rosaleen came flying into the 
orchard where Muldoon and his wife 
were inspecting their probable autumn 
crop. 

“Just listen to what he says,” she 
panted. ‘‘ Who’s that, baby?” 

‘““Gamma,” replied young Robert. 

“And that?” , 

“Gampa; me go gampa,” said young 
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Robert, struggling out of his mother’s 
arms. 

- ‘You'll excuse the liberty, won’t 
you?” asked Rosaleen politely of Mul- 
doon. “I never taught him; he just 
picked it up of himself, unless one of 


the neighbors did it on the sly. If you 
object, I’ll make him stop.” 

“Sure, why should I care, Mrs. 
Bailey?” asked Muldoon. “It would 


be hard to expect a baby to say ‘ Mr. 
Muldoon.’ ” . 

“It’s queer the little fancies they 
take,” went on Rosaleen. ‘“ He likes it 
over here better than he does at home. 
I’m afraid he’ll spoil your flowers, Mr. 
Muldoon.” 

“Well, wait till I complain, Mrs. 
Bailey,” said Muldoon. ‘Come on, 
Bobby; grandpa will take and show 
you the river where you’re going to learn 
to fish.” 


V 


THE two families seemed adjusted to 
their new arrangement, but in reality 
they were not. Bailey said he objected 
to play-acting, Rosaleen said she found 
it hard to be polite, while Mrs. Muldoon 
remarked frankly that it went against 
her grain to have to treat Rosaleen as a 
neighbor instead of as a daughter whose 
duty it was to take her mother’s advice. 
Muldoon did not express himself, but 
he felt a sympathy among the other three 
from which he was excluded. And be- 
sides, in his third year young Robert had 
taken to aping his mother, and was now 
calling him Mr. Muldoon. 

Their relations were finally settled: on 
the day when Muldoon first took young 
Robert on a fishing-trip. Rosaleen let 
the child go with some trepidation, re- 
calling her own mother’s fears when 
Muldoon had taken her on like excur- 
sions. The two set off, old Robert 
looking down to catch the monologue of 
young Robert, looking up. When they 
reached the high river-bank, Muldoon 
selected a safe spot for his grandchild, 
and then put a rope about the plump 
little body. 

“I’m fishing for you, Bobs,” he ex- 
plained, “and so I have a line about 
you, and you fish for the fish.” 

The explanation satisfied young 
Robert, and the fishing proceeded— 
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volubly. After a time young Robert 
showed that he had a real fisher’s sense, 
for he stopped talking, and sat quietly 
watching the lines. Muldoon glanced 
at him approvingly. 

“The real thing,” he thought. 
just bred in his bones.” 

At last a pull came at Muldoon’s line. 
He twisted the child’s rope about his 
feet, and began to draw in the catch. 
Little Robert showed his excitement only 
in his shining eyes and parted lips. 

“You're a terrible smart boy, Bobby,” 
his grandfather whispered; “and I’m 
going to give you this fish for your own.” 

Muldoon’s luck was good, and pres- 
ently the ardor of the fisherman grew 
upon him. He thought of some of his 
great catches in the past, and instead of 
the little quiet figure at his side, he saw 
long shining strings of silver spoil, the 
kind he used to catch when Rosaleen was 
a baby, and he himself was young. After 
a time, a tremendous tug came upon the 
line, and a great fish flashed into the air. 
Muldoon’s willing eyes magnified it; it 
was the greatest fish that had ever been 
seen in that river! 

He sprang to his feet, young Robert’s 
rope slipping unheeded from his hand. 

“Sit still, Bobby,” he shouted, ‘and 
watch grandpa.” 

Back and forth he played the fish, his 
crippled hands slipping up and down the 
jerking line, his feet stumbling on the 
shiny clay and trampled grass. And 
back and forth little Robert’s 
craned, following now the race of the 
_line, now the silver body thrusting itself 
about in the silver water. 

Little Robert began to show the ex- 
citement of the sport more actively. He 
forgot to sit still. He helped himself to 
his plump legs and ran after his grand- 
father. ‘Then the rope that was to save 
him was his undoing. He tripped upon 
it, fell, and rolled down the steep bank, 
dropping with a splash into the water, 
just as Muldoon was landing the fish. 

The fish fell back into the stream as 
Muldoon threw himself down the bank 
and plunged in after the child. The river 
was deep, and he could not swim, but he 
remembered nothing except that he had 
forgotten Rosaleen’s baby. 

Good fortune was with him, for as 
he sank, he knocked against the little 
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rising body, and clutched it. When he 
rose, with all his strength he cast the 
boy upon the steep bank. And now the 
rope saved young Robert by catching 
upon a toothed root and holding him 
suspended a few inches above the brink 
of the water. 

Muldoon was swept down-stream, his 
last memory a confused blending of 
silver fish, pink blouse, a chubby, dis- 
torted face, and Rosaleen. 

When he came to himself, he was in 
a strange room with a pattern of pink 
rosebuds on the wall. From the window 
he could see the well-known trees of his 
own orchard. Beside him sat his wife 
and Rosaleen, their faces tear-stained and 
anxious. He felt a stiffness in his left 
arm and leg, and a buzzing in his head. 

“Ts any bones broke?” he asked. 

“Just two, avic,” said his wife coax- 
ingly; ‘and what’s two little bones at 
all when you saved the boy? ” 

“You never were any good as a nurse,” 
grumbled Muldoon feebly, “ belittling a 
man’s sickness that way. Where’s young 
Robert?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, father,” said 
Rosaleen wearily. ‘Some of the neigh- 
bors have him, I think. I couldn’t have 
him here disturbing you.” 

“Where am I, anyhow?” asked Mul- 
doon. 

“In Rosaleen’s. Where else?” said 
Mrs. Muldoon, with heavy playfulness. 
“You asked to be carried in some day, 
you know. Jimmy Bailey saved you out 
of the water. By chance he was there. 
You mustn’t think Rosaleen sent him out 
because she was afraid you’d forget 
Bobby, for that wasn’t it.” 

“Humph!” grunted Muldoon skeptic- 


ally. He said nothing more for a long 
time. Then Mrs. Muldoon whispered 
tearfully: 


“When they brought you back, Rcsa- 
leen she ran right past where Bobby sat 
screaming, and up to you where you lay 
on the stretcher.” 

“Did she so?” murmured Muldoon. 
Then he added, with a slow smile: “Is 
that Rosaleen there?” 

“Yes, father, darling.” 

“Well, I’ve had the queer dream. I 
t.ought you were dead, and I’m real 
gad ’tis not so. When will you send for 
ycung Robbert to come home?” 











INTIMATE TALK ABOUT BOOKS 
THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


I—THE NOVELS OF 


or three of the novels that Dickens 

wrote and then point to these as 
his very best, or as the most character- 
istic of their author. When we think 
of Dickens, we do not think of him 
because. of his books taken separately. 
On the contrary, we blend them all so as 
to make them form one great mass of 
creative work, out of which we remember 
vivid scenes and amusing or pathetic 
incidents. 

Above all, do we remember the char- 
acters into which Dickens breathed the 
breath of life. Even those persons who 
have read all of Dickens many times 
would find it very hard to give an accu- 
rate outline of the “story” of some of 
his greatest novels. ‘The actual plot of 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” for example, is 
of very little consequence. How many 
readers can recall the intrigue which 
centers around Smike, and in which the 
miserly’ and cruel Ralph Nickleby plays 
unconsciously a part? Probably very 
few; and there is no particular reason 
why it should be kept in mind. But 
no one, so long as he lives, can forget 
the grotesquely awful Yorkshire school, 
with the hard-featured Wackford 
Squeers terrifying his little victims, or 
Mrs. Squeers \adling out doses of brim- 
stone and treacle to the boys, and after- 
ward wiping the spoon upon their hair. 

And it is the same with almost every 
other novel that Dickens wrote. ‘The 
story, as a story, matters very little. 


: is quite impossible to select any two 


CHARLES DICKENS 


The human beings whom we come to 
know matter very much. Iven though 
many of them are quite impossible, they 
are far more real to us than a multitude 
of people whom we have met in life. 
They mean more to us, and they seem 
more vital. 

Here occurs a topic which most per- 
sons discuss without sufficient depth of 
understanding. I have said that many 
of these characters in Dickens are quite 
impossible ; and this is so. There never 
could be in the world an actual Micaw- 
ber, an actual Mark Tafley, or an actual 
Pickwick. Hence a great many persons 
sneer at Dickens and declare that he 
invented strange beings, monstrously 
unreal, and belonging, therefore, to a 
very low level of literary art. 

In making this criticism, they miss 
the very point of his essential greatness. 
They condemn him as a portrait-painter, 
and fail to see that he is something 
infinitely greater—a man who did not 
draw from life, but who actually created 
new beings, just as a god might at will 
create them, and that by the power of 
his creativeness he compels us to believe 
in them. This is something much more 
remarkable than ordinary art. It makes 
the realism of Zola and his followers 
seem poor and commonplace. Zola 
went out with a note-book and a camera, 
and reported precisely what, he had seen 
and what every one else could see. 
Dickens shows us men and women and 
children whom no one but himself had 
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ever seen, and he makes us see them with 
him. 


DICKENS AND HIS FOREIGN CRITICS 


Remembering, then, that the charac- 
ters of Dickens are wonderful and im- 
mortal for the very reason that they were 
made by him out of his abundant genius, 
and were not merely discovered by him 
in this every-day world of ours, there is 
another point which it is interesting to 
consider. Only one who has Anglo- 
Saxon blood somewhere in his veins can 
really understand and feel intensely the 
glorious fun and the true pathos with 
which Dickens has endowed the most 
famous of his creations. Dickens was 
himself an Englishman of Englishmen. 
His humor is peculiarly that which Eng- 
lishmen enjoy and which goes back for 
its unconscious model to the roistering 
novels of Henry Fielding—to ‘ Joseph 
Andrews” and “Tom Jones,” over the 
pages of which Dickens himself, when a 
boy, was wont to pore. 

Thackeray once said, after finishing a 
book of Dickens: “I like that. It has 
the flavor of a glass of good old English 
ale.” But foreigners never get the ful- 
ness and the richness of this flavor. 
Dickens has been translated into every 
European language. He is everywhere 
known to be one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish novelists. But his foreign readers 
either admire him for the wrong thing, 
or admire him for the right thing in an 
utterly wrong way. 

The Germans, for example, see no 
fun at all in Dickens. With perfectly 
serious faces and with a certain pedantic 
disapproval, they read the richly comic 
monologues of Sairey Gamp, and the 
absurdly unctuous speeches of Pecksniff 
in “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” They cannot 
see anything amusing in them. It is 
only the most sentimental passages 
which appeal to them—not the strong 
and natural pathos of Dickens at his 
best, but the sham pathos of Dickens at 
his worst. On the other hand, the 
French who read Dickens are able to 
perceive that the comic parts are really 
comic; yet to them the mirth is strange, 
unnatural, almost frightful, like the 
gibbering of an idiot or the wild laugh- 
ter of a maniac in a:madhouse. 

Thus, M. Taine, one of the keenest 
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and most profound of French critics, 
speaks of certain characters of Dickens 
as absolutely mad. “ At first,” he says, 
“they are amusing, but they are so true 
as to be in reality horrible.” They ex- 
hibit “the derangements of reason. 
Two especially there are which make us 
laugh, but which make us shudder.” 
Now who do you suppose are these two 
madmen who make us shudder? One of 
them is Augustus Moddle, that delight- 
ful caricature in “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
He is a sap-headed young clerk—one of 
the lodgers in the establishment of the 
immortal Mrs. Todgers. He is in love 
with the young and pretty Mercy Peck- 
sniff; but after she is married, he is 
taken in hand by Charity Pecksniff, the 
husband-hunting old maid, and finally 
escapes from her only by sudden flight. 
He leaves behind him a letter which is 
so absurdly amusing that even the most 
inveterate reader of Dickens will be glad 
of a chance to read part of it here again. 


Ever InJurED Miss PecksnirF:—Ere this 
reaches you, the undersigned will be—if not 
a corpse—on the way to Van Diemen’s 
Land. Send not in pursuit. I never will 
be taken alive! 

If you ever loved me, hear my last ap- 
peal! Forward the enclosed—it is the 
key of my desk—to the office—by hand. 
Please address to Bobbs & Cholberry—I 
mean to Chobbs & Bolberry—but my mind 
is totally unhinged. I left a penknife—with 
a buckhorn handle—in your work-box. It 
will repay the messenger. May it make him 
happier than ever it did me! I will not re- 
May the 
Furniture make some amends! 

Farewell! Be the proud bride of a ducal 
coronet, and forget me! Long may it be 
before you know the anguish with which I 
now subscribe myself—amid the tempestu- 
ous howlings of the—sailors, 

Unalterably, 
Never yours, 
AUGUSTUS. 


Is not this the very climax of farce 
and fun? Yet M. Taine describes 
Moddle as “a gloomy maniac”’; while 
he calls Mr. Dick, in “ David Copper- 
field,” ‘partly an idiot and partly a 
monomaniac.” Every one will remem- 
ber Mr. Dick as a gentle, kindly, boyish 
old man, with a passion for flying kites 
and. for: writing memorials out of which 
he finds: it: impossible:to keep King 
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Charles’s head. In both these charac- 
ters the Anglo-Saxon mind can detect 
nothing save what is innocently comic; 
but Taine, having, like all Frenchmen, 
abundant wit and no humor, says of 
them: ‘“ The play of these shattered 
reasons is like the creaking of a door 
on its rusty hinges. It makes one sick 
to hear it. We find in it, if we like, a 
discordant burst of laughter; but we 
discover still more easily a groan and 
a lamentation, and we are terrified.” 
Surely, no English-speaking reader 
would see in these two harmlessly laugh- 
able creations anything that is not de- 
lightfully amusing. 


A MARVELOUS GALLERY OF CHARACTERS 


But while, in the main, it is true that 
Dickens is, first of all, a creator of amu- 
sing, pathetic, and even grotesque per- 
sonalities, and while, therefore, we must 
take his books in the mass, very much 
as we take the hundred or more volumes 
of Balzac’s ‘‘Comédie Humaine,” it 
would be unjust to Dickens not to 
recognize in him many of the qualities 
of the artist. If some of his characters 
are not such as we expect to find in life, 
they none the less contain the qualities 
which exist in life. 

It has been said of them—again by a 
foreign critic—that the most famous of 
them are nothing but “ personified catch- 
words”; that Mr. Micawber is always 
waiting for something to turn up; that 
Uriah Heep is always “’umble”; that 
Mark Tapley is always jolly; and that 
the changes are rung upon these traits 
and phrases over and over again, almost 
to weariness ; or that, at any rate,.they are 
like the oft-repeated “ gags” in a pop- 
ular farce. But, in fact, this is a very 
one-sided criticism. The catchwords 
resemble rather the motifs in a great 
operatic drama. Micawber’s optimism 
is shown in every act of his, and it by 
no means depends upon the mere parrot- 
ing of a single phrase. Uriah Heep is 
in every detail the incarnation of fawn- 
ing craft and slimy villainy. The 
clamminess of his hands is just as char- 
acteristic of him as his ‘“ ’umbleness.” 
Were the “catch-words” utterly elimi- 
nated, these characters would still be as 
famous and as familiar as they are. 

Dickens has drawn larger than life, 
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with that sort of splendid exaggeration 
which is necessary on the stage; but he 
has not severed. himself from the essen- 
tial truths of life. Many of his pictures 
may be caricatures; yet we all know that 
caricatures are sometimes truer than the 
truest portrait, in accentuating by a few 
broad strokes those features and those 
traits which most clearly differentiate 
the person caricatured from all his fel- 
low beings. Or, to make a more digni- 
fied comparison, Dickens is not so much 
the Nast or the Gillray of literature as 
he is the Sargent. 

Again, it is possible to discriminate 
among his novels and to select a few 
which vindicate his claim to _ be 
more than a mere master of the 
grotesque. We cannot afford to ignore 
any of his books; because if we did so, 
we should ignore some of the most vivid 
of his creations. Even of his less-read 
stories this is true. ‘“‘ Hard Times” is 
one of the least popular of his novels, 
yet in it we find the immortal figures 
of Gradgrind and the Bounderbys. “A 
Tale of Two Cities” is so utterly unique 
as scarcely to appear to be a Dickens 
novel; yet in it is the estimable body- 
snatcher, Jerry Cruncher, and in it also 
we behold the noble, melancholy victim, 
Sydney Carton, going to the guillotine 
with superb self-sacrifice, comforting in 
his last moments the piteous young girl 
who shivers with terror as the bloody 
knife descends with an unceasing crash. 


THREE TYPICAL NOVELS 


But still, if we desire to show that 
Dickens had more than the wonderful 
gift of irresponsible creation, and that 
his soul was essentially an artist’s soul, 
there are three novels which sufficiently 
prove this beyond all cavil. These three 
are “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ David Cop- 
perfield,’” and ‘Great Expectations.” 
They may be said, also, to represent the 
three phases of their author’s slow but 
sure development from the réclame of 
a somewhat erratic genius to the height 
of a great master of fiction-writing. 

In his first books, Dickens no doubt 
suffered from the influences which were 
strong upon him throughout his unhappy 
childhood. We must remember always 
that he was very young when he began 
to write, and that his early years had 
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been made very hard for him by a certain 
squalid and yet pretentious poverty; 
that he had lived in an atmosphere of 
debts and duns; that his father, who 
served as the model for Micawber, and 
his mother, whom Dickens drew as the 
babbling, light-headed, foolish.Wrs. Nick- 
leby, were most unsuitable protectors for 
a deeply sensitive young child. 

Poverty compelled Charles Dickens, 
while a boy, to pass through experiences 
of which he never liked to speak in after 
years. When he wrote “ The Pickwick 
Papers,” at the age of twenty-four, he 
was suddenly exalted to a dizzy pinnacle 
of success which might well have turned 
his head. From indigence to wealth, 
from neglect to flattery, was a dangerous 
transition for one who was still so young. 
It left its mark upon his early books. 
They are full of power; full of riotous 
imagination; full of glorious fun; yet 
they are thrown together in a way which 
shows alike the inexperience of youth 
and the carelessness of the newspaper 
writer who turns out “copy” in great 
haste to suit the instant needs of an edi- 
tor or publisher. 

It is with these conditions in mind 
that we can best explain such curious 
blunders as that in “ Nicholas Nick- 
leby”’ where Squeers orders one of the 
boys to go out to work in the garden, 
. just after the author has told us that 
it is the middle of winter and that the 
ground is deep with snow. In the same 
way we account for the false sentiment 


which would have us see in a “ thieves’ . 


moll,” such as Nancy Sikes, a sensitive 
and noble soul capable of the supreme 
refinements of love and charity. 

By the time, however, when Dickens 
began the writing of ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,”’ he had become sobered and steadied 
and matured. His inventiveness was as 
great as ever, but his grasp was firmer. 
This is the last book which belongs to 
the early period of his career. Its fun 
is as astonishing as ever. In the Amer- 
ican scenes he has surpassed himself in 
broadly comic art. His affluence of 
creation is at its full. He never did 
anything better than Jefferson Brick and 
Elijah Pogram and Hannibal Chollop. 
And who can ever forget the elo- 
quent young man who delivered his sub- 
lime defiance of England before the 
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Watertoast Association, 
the British lion thus: 


“Lion!” cried that young Columbian. 
“Where is he? Who is he? What is he? 
Show him to me. Let me have him here. 
Bring forth that Lion!” said the young 
Columbian. “ Alone, I dare him! I taunt 
that Lion. I tell that Lion, that Free- 
dom’s hand once twisted in his mane, he 
rolls a corse before me, and the Eagles of 
the Great Republic laugh ha, ha!” 


apostrophizing 


But there is in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ” 
a great deal more to admire than its 
spontaneous fun and farce. We laugh 
at the gross hypocrisy of Pecksniff ; 
but we are anxious also to discover 
how he shall be thwarted. The apparent 
senility of old Martin makes a right end- 
ing seem impossible, and yet we hope 
almost against hope until the climax 
comes and the sturdy old man shakes 
off his pretended dotage and strikes the 
impostor to the ground. Wonderfully 
wrought out also is the subplot of the 
swindler 7igg, his murder by the brutal 
Jonas Chuzzlewit, and the web which 
is slowly and skilfully wound about the 
assassin until the roaring mob surrounds 
his house and drags him down as mastiffs 
would drag down a wolf. There are 
few pieces of writing in the English lan- 
guage more powerful than that in which 
Dickens makes us feel the presence of 
the murdered man in the wood, and the 
horror which creeps over the mind of 
the murderer, and almost compels him to 
cry out and denounce himself. 


DICKENS’S SUPREME ACHIEVEMENT 


“‘ David Copperfield ” is, on the whole, 
the supreme achievement of its author. 
It was written at the climax of his fame, 
and when his fertility of resource was 
still unsapped. There are about it a mel- 
lowness and a true realism which make 
the most amusing scenes veracious even 
to the exacting critic. As everybody 
knows, the book is largely autobiograph- 
ical, and this is one source of its vividness 
and strength. 

The first half of the book is truly 
wonderful, and wonderfully true. Young 
David’s first acquaintance with what is 
sinister in life is conveyed in such a way 
that we ourselves are made to compre- 
hend it with the dim imperfect compre- 
hension of a child. We feel the shadow 
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creeping slowly over the scene upon the 
advent of a wooer for David's girlish 
mother. We almost cry out with rage 
and anguish when the boy is beaten sav- 
agely by his new father. We dwell with 
a lingering delight over his first encounter 
with the indifferent waiter ; over the half 
absurd, half tragic excesses of his first 
wine-party; and over his laughable yet 
pathetic love for Dora Spenlow, and 
the folly and fondness of these two chil- 
dren in the first year of their marriage. 
That little touch where Dora asks if she 
may sit and hold her husband’s pens has 
brought tears and smiles to thousands, 
and it is one of those inimitable strokes 
which no one but a master ever gives us. 


THE THIRD PHASE OF DICKENS 


“Great Expectations” stands apart 
as a masterpiece of psychology—not the 
psychology of the unusual mind, but the 
psychology of the average man and 
woman. Here comedy is subordinated 
to a serious purpose. In the pages of 
this work Dickens has traced the devel- 
opment of ingratitude and _ selfishness 
which begins with the boy Pip, and 
leads to his downfall and discomfiture 
when he has grown to be almost a man. 

One can see here how greatly the social 
experience of the author has been in- 
creased. He is writing of what he knows, 
and with a consistency and poise that 
are absent from “Oliver Twist” and 
“Nicholas Nickleby.” The term “ real- 
ism” had not yet come into use; but in 
“Great Expectations” Dickens showed 
himself to be a realist who could carry 
out the development of a character to its 
logical conclusion. He had, indeed, in- 
tended even to sacrifice the conventional 
“ happy ending ” in the interest of truth. 
As he first planned the book, Pip was to 
be parted from Lstella and never to re- 
gain her. His friend, Bulwer-Lytton, 
persuaded him to change the ending ; but 
I think that even the most uncritical 
reader will feel that Dickens’s own con- 
ception was the better. 

Swinburne regards “ Great Expecta- 
tions” as, on the whole, the very finest 
of all the books that Dickens wrote. 
Mr. Chesterton has well explained its 
peculiar merit. He says that it touches 
a very true and somewhat tragic part 
of morals. 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 


The great paradox of morality is that the 
very vilest kind of fault is exactly the most 
easy kind. The permanent human tempta- 
tion is the temptation to be mean. It is 
one of the ringing realities of the Bible that 
it does not make its great men commit 
grand sins. It makes its great men—such 
as David and St. Peter—commit small sins 
and behave like sneaks. 


reality ” 
unmasks 


This, too, is the “ ringing 
of “Great Expectations.” It 
the hypocrisy, the cowardice, and the 
selfishness to which every one of us is 
liable, either because we are naturally - 
snobs, or because we are fundamentally 
lacking in a sense of gratitude. 

One may ask why it is that nearly all 
the readers and admirers of Dickens 
read him and admire him because of his 
more imperfect books, and seldom read 
or quote those other books which consti- 
tute his surest claim to immortality. 
The reason seems to be a plain one. 
Most persons become acquainted with 
Dickens when they are as yet quite young 
and immature—when they are boys or 
girls stili in their teens. ‘Their tastes 
are not yet formed, and their own imma- 
turity enjoys the immaturity of Dickens. 
His finer, truer, nobler novels, which he 
wrote in later life, are just a bit beyond 
their comprehension. And so they come 
to think that ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers” 
and “Oliver Twist” and “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” and “ Dombey and Son” 
and “ Nicholas Nickleby ” constitute the 
sum total of all that is best in this great 
author’s work. They get.an impression 
that his other books are much less worth 
their while ; and then in after years they 
seldom take the trouble to discover their 
mistake. 

In this way they perpetuate an error, 
and lose an intellectual pleasure which 
is, indeed, a very serious loss. No one 
can justly claim to know Charles Dick- 
ens thoroughly until he has read “ Great 
I-xpectations,” for example, as carefully 
as most persons have read “ Oliver 
Twist.” Only then can they appreciate 
the immense range, the infinite variety, 
and the true power of him who was and 
still remains a regnant king of fiction, 
and who has to-day more readers than 
any man who ever wove his fancies and 


emotions into literary form through the 


medium of our mother tongue. 














SEPTEMBER 


Yellow, mellow, ripened days, sheltered in a golden coating "—/V/ Carleton 


From a drawing by Charles M. Relyea 
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